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A HYMN OF ADORATION. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 





JESUS, Jesus, Jesus, 
High and Lowly Son ; 

Son of Blessed Mary 
And of Gop in one! 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Hail, O Son! 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
* Ldving Bread Divine, 
Feast for holy hunger, 
Be that hunger mine ! 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Bread Divine ! 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Fount forever filled, 
In thy streams of Mercy 
Shall my thirst be stilled ! 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Fount once filled ! 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Spotless Lamb once slain, 

Yet for us unceasing 
Offeréd again ! 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Lamb once slain | 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Victim, Priest, and Lord ; 

Endless satisfaction, 
Endlessly adored ! 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Saviour, Lord ! 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Name of names most sweet ! 
Tremble with thanksgiving, 

Tongue that may repeat 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Name most sweet ! 


Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Gop of Gop art thou! 
Low in adoration 
At thy name we bow. 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Gop art thou! 


Fatuer, 80n, and Spirit, 
Blessed THREE in ONE, 
Whose unending praises 
Never were begun ! 
Holy, Holy, Holy, 
THREE in OnE! 


Por?TsMOUTH, N. H. 
Ee _... 


COEDUCATION. 


BY PRES. JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





As the question of coeducation is still 
an open and practical one, especially at the 
East, lam glad to contribute my experi- 
énce to its elucidation. It is the more 
needful that this should be done now, as 
public attention has been extensively 
drawn toward the University of Wiscon- 
sin by a report of the board of visitors un- 
favorable to coeducation, as affecting un- 
fortunately the health of the young wo- 
men, I have now been connected with 
the University nearly four years, and 
during that time the courses and the 
methods of instruction for young men and 
young women have been identical. There 
have been none but common restraints put 
upon either. 

As I came to Wisconsin already con- 
vinced of the desirability of coeducation, 
I mention the fact, that it may have any 
weight that belongs to it in estimating the 
value of my present convictions. It is 
only just, however, that I should also 
state that the faculty, previous to the in- 
troduction of coeducation on perfectly 





equal terms, were almost unanimously op- 
posed to it, and that they are now as unan- 
imously in favor of it, convinced, as they 
frankly allow, by the logic of facts. 

Coeducation is with us the simplest, 
easiest, most natural thing in the world. It 
gives no occasions for anxiety and no 
practical difficulties. Indeed, we have 
ceased to be aware that this method is 
generally thought to be peculiar or partic- 
ularly embarrassing. In this respect I 
find myself somewhat disappointed. Cus- 
tom so takes off the edge of influences that 
neither the young men nor the young 
women affect each other by their inter- 
course in study as directly and vigorously, 
either for good or for evil, as I had antic- 
ipated. These relations soon become com- 
monplace, and instruction takes effect 
freely, with but little modification from the 
mere fact of sex. 

The young women with us have more 
than maintained their relative rank in 
scholarship in all the collegiate courses and 
in all branches of study. From this cir- 
cumstance there has arisen incidentally the 
only unpleasant result of coeducation, and 
that a very triflingone. Itisinconvenient, 
and it is unacceptable to the young men, 
that the young women should carry off 
more than their shareof honors. I ascribe 
this result to the fact that there is a more 
vigorous natural selection in operation on 
the women than on the men, - About 
twenty five per cent. of our university 
students are young women. The young 
men come freely from all classes, with all 
degrees of cultivation, while those young 
women alone are likely to find their way to 
the university who have had unusual ad- 
vantages or who are unusually energetic. 
Their number being in the ratio Sf one to 
three, they are inevitably more select. The 
great ease with which the young women do 
their work of all kinds is undeniable. 

The point of difficulty which the board 
of visitors (distinguished and excellent 
gentlemen) found with us pertains ex- 
clusively to health. ‘‘ They were deeply 
impressed with the appearance of iil health 
which most of the young women pre- 
sented.” On this point the opinion of the 
faculty is precisely and decisively adverse 
to that of the board of visitors. In esti- 
mating the value of the opinion of the 
visitors, it is only just, with the utmost 
respect to this committee, to state the 
circumstances connected with their report. 
They had no opportunities for observation 
beyond those which attend on a crowded 
examination at the close of a year’s work. 
The faculty not only know the health of a 
young woman during her whole course; 
but, in some measure, the state of health 
with which she comes to us, and in many 
cases her health after she leaves us. In 
the particular examinations open to this 
board, there were present several young 
women of unusual ambition, who came to 
us in feeble health, and had habitually 
taken studies additional to the regular 
work. These persons, by their many 
recitations and good scholarship, were 
prominent in the examinations, and were 
obviously not robust. Yet the health of 
even these women has improved rather 
than deteriorated with us. 

Thé report of the visitors was not unan- 
imous, though the fact does not appear on 
its face. It was made while action involv- 
ing coeducation was pending in the board 
of regents. It was published in an unusual 
way and time, and was bought in quantity 





and sent abroad. It has thus reached all 
parts of the country. 

That we might not be left merely to op- 
pose our opinions to opinions equally enti- 
tled to respect, I have endeavored to gather 
some facts on this question of health. All 
excuses for ill health are given by me. The 
exact number of students now in our col- 
legiate and dependent courses is three hun- 
dred and fiftyseven. Ninety-three of 
these are young women—a trifle more than 
one-quarter. 

During the past eight weeks (the most 
trying weeks in the year for students) there 
have béen one hundred and fifty-five days 
of absence from ill health on the part of 
young men and eighteen on the part of 
young women, The young women should 
have lost, according to their number, fifty- 
four days, or three times the number they 
have actually lost. The students were not 


aware that any such registration was being 
made. 


It may be felt that the young men are 
less conscientious in pleading ill health 
than the young women, and this is doubt- 
less true; but I sharply question a young 
man, and rarely ask any questions of a 
young woman. 

I explain the facts in this way: The young 
men are not accustomed to confinement; 
and, though sun-browned and apparently 
robust, they do not endure the violent 
transition as well as women. Study is 
more congenial to the habits of young 
women, and the visiting committee are cer- 
tainly mistaken in supposing that they have 
to work harder in accomplishing their 
tasks, The reverse is the truth. In ad- 
dition to the above bill of ill health against 
the young men, a corresponding large num- 
ber has been compelled, from the same 
cause, to leave the University altogether. 

A second showing of the registration, 
which I had not anticipated, but one very 
interesting, is this: the absences of the 
young women are almost exclusively in 
the lower classes. Of the eighteen ab- 
sences, two are in the sub-freshman class, 
fourteen in the freshman, one in the soph- 
omore, one in the junior, and none in the 
senior class. The absences of the young 
men, on the other hand, are evenly distrib- 
uted through the entire course. The young 
women do not, then, seem to deteriorate 
with us in health; but quite the opposite. 
Ido not belong to the number of those 
who set lightly by health. I would not 
sacrifice any measure of it for scholarship. 
But it has long seemed to me plain that a 
young woman who withdraws herself from 
society and gives her attention judiciously 
to a college course is far better circum- 
stanced in reference to health than the 
great majority of her sex. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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THE BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARIES. 


BY PRES, L. CLARK SEELYE, 





THERE has seemed to be of late a disposi- 
tion to belittle our theologieal seminaries. 
The editor of a popular magazine has told us 
that the world is sick of the theology which 
theyteach. Leading newspapers havecited 
the success of Mr. Moody and his assoeiates 
as illustrations of the inefficienéy of the 
ordinary ministerial training and ‘ the 
superiority of other methods. Some pop- 
ular preachers also have not to 
sneer at the professional schools“in which 
they were nurtured, and to insinuate that 








such schools have well nigh outlived thelr 
usefulness, 

With these criticisms we have little sym: 
pathy. We believe our theelogical sem- 
inaries are doing a more important work 
and doing it better than ever before. No 
institution, indeed, can monopolize the 
manifold educational forms of hyman life. 
Strength of will and of intellect are 
always influential, however acquired; but 
experience surely has sufficiently shown 
that they are not ordinarily acquired so 
expeditiously or fully as by the aid of well- 
organized schools. : 

Mr. Moody himself—the most successful, 
perhaps, of any of the preachers who have 
been deprived of a seminary education—is 
a conspicuous illustration of the need of 
just that culture which a good professional 
school can bestow. Those who appreciate 
most fully his Christian work ate none the 
less disturbed by his theological crudities 
and absurdities. A complete course at An- 
dover or Princeton, we venture to say, 
would haye done much to change the 
medieval character of some of his religious 
speculations. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Moody 
gives evidence of a culture superior to that 
which most ministers receive, and to which 
he seems greatly indebted for his success. 
He has studied the Bible more than any 
other book. His familiarity with it ap- 
pears on all occasions. His most effective 
illustrations are from its pages. Much of 
his power as a preacher may justly be at- 
tributed to his intimate acquaintance with 
scriptural facts and phraseology. He 
makes, it is true, those mistakes in inter- 
pretation which are natural to an unlet- 
tered man; but he has caught so much of 
the genuine biblical spirit, he gives such 
vitality and freshness to its words, that one 
readily pardons the occasional errors, for 


the sake of having the Bible so eloquently 
taught. 


ay there not be here a valuable hint to 
our theological seminaries; an indication, 
at least, of a possible defect in their 
methods of biblical instruction? The 
Bible is universally acknowledged as the 
book above all others which the Christian 
minister is to teach and to preach, and the 
corner-stone of his religious faith and 
science. One might, therefore, naturally 
conclude that in a professional school for 
ministers the Bible would be most thor- 
oughly and systematically taught. 

Is this the case? Do we not find other 
studies—cognate, indeed, to the Scriptures, 
but still distinct from them—more compre- 
hensively and scientifically treated? 

In most of these seminaries the leading 
professorship is that of theology, and I 
certainly would not diminish the popular 
estimation of its worth and importance. 
The theology which is taught appeals con- 
tinually to the Bible and is fortified and 
substantiated by its words; but a student 
may pursue a profitable thelogical course 
from the fall of man to the last judgment, 
learning all the proof-texts, and still remain 
deplorably ignorant of the Book out of 
which these texts were culled. 

We might look to the professors of 
sacred literature to supply the deficiency. 
They are, however, mainly occupied with 
the languages in which the Scriptures were 
originally written, and I would not dis- 
parage in any respect their work. 
Portions of the Bible are also studied 
under their direction in the original tongue; 
but here also a student may pass through 
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the ordinary courses of instruction, and 
obtain a@reat deal of valuable kaowledge, 
and still know almost nothing concerning 
certain books of the Bible and very little 
concerning the Bible as a whole. It would 
be unreasonable to expect the departments 
of church history, homiletics, and pastoral 
theology to supply the deficiency. 

Thus it happens that theological students 
may pass through their seminary course, 
and gain a great deal of invaluable prep- 
aration for their work, and of biblical 
knowledge, and remain entirely unin- 
structed in the greater portion of the Book 
which they are commissioned to teach. 


When I was in the seminary, our class 

ead with the professor of Hebrew some of 
he Messianic Psalms and the minor Proph- 
ets. He gave us many good ideas concern- 
ing prophecy and the structure of the He- 
brew. language; but we had no other direct 
instruction in the Old Testament. In the 
New our work was similar. We studied in 
the original Greek the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke and a portion of the 
Epistle to the Romans. During our entire 
seminary course we had no comprehensive 
study of the whole Bible. The great ques- 
tions concérning the rise and formation of 
the Old and New Testament canon; con- 
cerning the authenticity, history, diffi- 
culties, and characteristics of the individual 
books—these were never thoroughly dis- 
cussed. There was a comprehensive treat- 
ment of dogmatic theology, of homiletics, 
of church history; but no effort to treat the 
Bible as a unit of faith and religious 
science. 

Twenty years, I am aware, have wit- 
nessed great improvements in our theolog- 
ical seminaries. The lectures upon her 
meneutics and the canon may be more 
numerous and thorough than those which 
we enjoyed; certain books and passages of 
the Scriptures may be more carefully 
studied. In nearly all our seminaries, in 
fact, the biblical instruction is character- 
ized by a critical acumen and scholarship 
which deserve and receive the highest 
commendation. 

So far as I can learn, however, the 
method of biblical study has not essentially 
change’. It is still fragmentary, confined 
mainly to a few separate books and pas- 
sages. I do not know a single theological 
seminary in which a student is yet taught 
the Bible as thoroughly and comprehen- 
sively as he is taught dogmatic theology. 
It would be considered an unpardonable 
offense were a professor of theology to 
ignore in his lectures doctrines like the 
Last Judgment or the Resurrection; but is 
it less culpable to so arrange a seminary 
course that students shall receive no direct 
and thorough instruction inthe Pentateuch 
or the Apocalypse? 


Perhaps it may be said that it is better to 
know a few books of the Bible thoroughly 
than to obtain only a superficial view of 
the whole. But a general and comprehen- 
sive view is not necessarily a superficial 
one. In vital processes the general and 
comprehensive treatment must precede the 
special, in order to gain any correct knowl- 
edge of the parts. The Bible is pre- 
eminently a book which needs this com- 
prehensive and systematic study before 
one can be qualified to interpret aright its 
difficult passages. The individual books 
which compose it have manifold bearings 
one on another. They complete, correct, 
balance each other. It is impossible to 
understand one aright without gaining first 
a general knowledge of the whole. 


A theological seminary, if we mistake 
not, is just the place to gain such knowl- 
edge. In it students should be able to 
obtain some clear conception of the whole 
of biblical literature, the varied processes 
of its formation, and the controlling influ- 
ences which have shaped its growth. As 
well attempt to give a student a knowledge 
of St. Peter’s by confining him in one of 
its chapels and analyzing some of its beau- 
tiful mosaics as to give a correct’ notion of 
the Scriptures by a minute exegesis merely 
of a few of its books. The eviis of the 
prevailing methods of biblical study are 
sufficiently apparent. In theology itself 
there has been no more fruitful cause of 
error than the attempts to speculate with- 
out this comprehensive knowledge of bib- 
lical facts. Most of our heresies have 





sprung from a defective and one-sided 
interpretation of the Word of God. 

It must also be admitted that among 
educated men outside the ministry, and we 
suspect to some extent within the ministry, 
there is an increasing skepticism concern- 
ing portions of the Bible. The ordinary 
interpretations of them do not satisfy and 
ought not to satisfy a large number of 
thoughtful and Christian men. They have 
neither the time nor learning to give the 
Scriptures the requisite study in order to 
remove those difficulties. Those parts of 
the Bible are, therefore, either entirely neg- 
lected or their religious value seriously 
questioned. Now, we have too much faith 
in the Scriptures to believe that they cannot 
bear any test of intelligent criticism, It is 
just this intelligent criticism in those 
schools which give direction to religious 
thought that is needed to remove the pre- 
vailing biblical skepticism. One may rea- 
sonably doubt whether books like ‘‘ Super- 
natural Religion” or ‘‘ God and the Bible” 
would ever have been written, or, at least, 
have gained their present hold over 
thoughtful minds, had the Christian min- 
istry been thoroughly instructed in the 
canon of their faith. 


Nowhere, however, is the lack of biblical 
knowledge more apparent than in our pop. 
ular preaching. Our preachers generally 
are not thorough students of the Bible. 
Many of them seon lose by disuse the little 
Hebrew which they acquired in the gemin- 
ary; few of them make or are qualified to 
make original investigations in the Scrip- 
tures. They study, rather, popular life and 
popular literature. The remark of an intel- 
ligent layman might have a wide applica- 
tion. ‘‘Our minister,” said he, ‘‘ is very in- 
teresting when he deals with current events, 
but insufferably dull when he attempts 
exegesis,” It may be seriously questioned 
whether lawyers and doctors are not better 
acquainted with the leading authorities in 
their respective professions than clergymen 
are with their chief authority in religion. 

In the examination of candidates for 
license or ordination, doctrinal questions 
are generally more readily answered, as 
well as more frequently asked, than those 
concerning biblical history and interpreta- 
tion. It is much easier to obtain clear 
statements concerning original sin and 
election than concerning Genesis and Job. 

Not long ago we had an opportunity of 
questioning a bright fellow, fresh from 
one of our best seminaries, concerning his 
studies. He gave good evidence of thor- 
ough instruction in the doctrines, He 
was as familiar as young students gencral- 
ly are with total depravity and the divine 
decrees, When asked, however, what had 
been taught concerning the influence of 
the Egyptians upon the Hebrew ritual, he 
replied: ‘‘That subject was not touched 
upon. We did not study Exodus and 
Leviticus.” 

‘* Well, what do think concerning Urim 
and Thummin?” 

He looked rather puzzled; but naively 
answered: ‘‘I must confess I do not know 
who they are.” 

In another recent examination ‘for 
license, one of the brightest candidates 
was asked how he would explain Gideon’s 
fleece, and he answered, in some confusion, 
that he was not aware Gideon bad any. 

The people, through the Sunday-schools 
and the International Lessons, are studying 
the Bible with increasing earnestness. They 
demand competent teachers. The pulpit 
should meet that want. It should be contin- 
ually throwing the light of a superior knowl- 
edge upon difficult passages. Our theolog- 
ical seminaries should concentrate and re- 
flect that light. It cannot be expected 
that the ministry, in the midst of parochial 
work, will find time to become acquainted 
with the latest discoveries in exegetical 
science. This must be largely the business 
of those who make such study a specialty. 
Is it, however, unreasonable to ask that 
theological students, before they leave the 
seminary, should be made as thoroughly 
acquainted with the latest discoveries and 
discussions in biblical science as they are 
With those in theology; should be as fully 

structed in the character of each indi- 
vidual book of the Bible as they are in the 
history and statement of each Christian 
doctrine? 

The suggestion has recently been made 





in some of our newspapers that a new pro- 
fessorship be founded in theological sem- 
inaries for the discussion of modern scien- 
tific problems. Is there not a greater need 
of a professorship of the Bible? 

We would not add to the burdens of our 
present theological professors nor depreci- 
ate in the least the value of their work. 
Let us continue to have the Hebrew and 
Greek as thoroughly taught as they now 
are. Let us have'no less of theology, hom- 
iletics, and church history. But let us also 
have at least one department of instruc- 
tion which shall aim to give theological 
students during the period allotted to their 
seminary course such a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Bible that 
they may be better qualified both to inter- 
pret it themselves and to teach it intelli- 
gently and forcibly to others. 

SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MABS, 





LAY EFFORT TO THE FRONT. 


BY THE REV, HIRAM C, HAYDN, 








A Boston minister is reported to have 
said recently: ‘“‘ Lay effort has worked its 
way to the front.” This was said in view 
of the great work accomplished in that 
city during the last winter and spring. But 
it is true in a wider sense. Lay effort has 
worked its way to the front all along the 
line of Christian activities—not in advance 
of the work of the ministry, but abreast 
with it. And, though this movement may 
be said to have begun its new era with the 
printing of Bibles, it has received a marvel- 
ous impulse from revivals of religion in 
modern times and the missionary activity 
of the last half century, and taken on its 
large proportions within the memory of the 
generation now active on the stage of life. 

In its spirit it is not so much a new de 
velopment as a return to the practice of 
the apostolic age; but in its organized 
forms and methods of operation it must be 
regarded as something new to the world. 
And no less grand than new. For, if there 
be anything to stir the heart of men and 
angels, it is to see the hosts of God upon 
earth earnestly and wisely engaged in 
spreading the Gospel of the Kingdom and 
rescuing the perishing. If there be one 
thing more than another for which there is 
no room upon earth, it is an apathetic 
church, a body of people with such high 
professions and glorious hopes, belieing the 
Master and the spirit of the faith by which 
they are known to the world. So that, on 
the face of it, though not yet is half the 
Church living under the deep and search- 
ing convietion of a mission to which they 
are solemnly called, this great stir of 
Christian activity is a refreshing sight. It 
is one of the glad omens of a brighter 
future. 

The time was, and no long time since, 
eitber, when it was much discussed how 
this awakening and putting forward of the 
laity was to affect the ministry. The fear 
in some quarters seemed to be that the 
ministry would be overshadowed: or their 
place as leaders of the host unfavorably 
affected, if not superseded, All this bas 
passed away, and the ministry is held in 
greater honor than ever. The more the 
work of the Church multiplies the more 
are they needed at the helm. West Point- 
ers.are not at a discount since the great ex- 
temporizing of military commanders a few 
years since. 

When organizations multiplied, there was 
another fear lest the Church should be 
superseded in the minds of many. There 
was some ground for it. But it seems 
pretty well settled on all sides that Christian 
associations of all sorts do not uphold the 
Church, but the Church them; that the 
Church is not something to be tacked on 
to the hem of their flowing robes; but tbat 
they are offshoots from its life, and, as 
such, neither in zeal, love, nor power are 
they greater than the vine that bears them. 
It is a good thing that so much as this is 
settled once for all. There still remains 
the far more serious matter of utilizing 
wisely all this working force; of putting 
at usury safely all these many talents, All 
the more if, as seems the tendency, the 
laity are to become to a considerable 
degree instructors of the people, to engage 
in revival efforts and the exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

For such a work as this the Church of 





Christ is now essentially agreed that her 
ministers must be specially educated. On 
this point all the leading denominations are 
in harmony. How happens it that the 
laitycan take it up without any such 
pedbicdliva? Dr. Mark Hopkins has the 
credit of having said that a young minister 
may expect to do more hurt than good 
during the first five years of his ministry. 
It is a strong statement; but it covers a 
certain truth. Is there, then, no danger in 
this promiscuous evangelism? Is there not 
something here to which the Church should 
give heed—not for suppression, but for 
direction? This is so delicate a matter to 
touch that I must needs avow my hearty 
sympathy with this age of Christian 
activity. Also my firm belief that the 
Church has among her laity multitudes 
abundantly qualified for such a work 
as this; and that, 80 far as my observation 
goes, ateachable spirit and a great desire 
to get atthe best methods of doing this 
work are found among the younger breth- 
ren of the laity. So that what I am about 
to say is not said so much in a spirit of 
criticism as in desire to see our lay effort 
rid of excrescences and made fairer as an 
offering to our Lord. There is chaff in all 
work. No man’s work is all beaten gold 

Or, if any man has come to this, he will re- 
member the follies of his youth.’ And the 
boldest innovation in the work of the 
Church, as I think, ever known is that 
which puts young people and young con- 
verts at the front—sends them out to ex- 
pound the Scriptures, address assemblies, 
guide inquirers, and stir up churches. It 
is none the worse for being an innovation. 

Better so than that they be idlers in the 
vineyard. I will not say but that this is 
every way to be desired. Certainly good 

has come of it; but possibly some evil, too. 
How can it be otherwise but that some of 
this work should be crude, some of these 
methods indiscreet, some of this teaching 
erroneous? Let us be grateful that the ob- 
jectionable features have been so few, for 
it must be of God. But with these con- 
cessions comes this solemn obligation, in 
the best way possible to educate the laity 
for this work, so that their doctrines and 
their exposition of the Scriptures shall be 
more thoroughly in harmony with the work 
of the pulpit. Every pastor, every intelli- 
gent layman feels the need of this within 
the domain of his own church. To put it 
mildly, it is every way desirable that the 
lay work of the Sunday-school, the prayer- 
meeting, the parish, the pulpit, be in har- 
monious accord. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. There should be no 
serious antagonism, as there is and must be, 
when they are not all essentially one in 
doctrinal views and Christian casuistry. 

Ordinarily, people, the ministry and the 
laity, range themselves under different 
minor banners on this principle. But come 
to union work, the distinctive shape which 
lay effort takes outside the local church, 
and how often is it marred by the errone- 
ous expositions of some peripatetic evan- 
gelist, which are taken up and propagated 
all along the line. In the ministry of the 
Evangelical churches there is such substan- 
tial accord that they can work together 
without clashing. So oughtit to be among 
all the laity on vital matters pertaining to 
the way of salvation and the realities of 
Christian life and scope. Then the un- 
gracious task of going over the ground and 
correcting false impressions will not be 
imposed upon the ministry, as is often the 
case. We cannot in conscience do other- 
wise. 

I only hint at a matter which leads on to 
the inquiry: How can our lay workers be 
brought into more perfect accord with the 
authorized and ordained teachers of the 
Church in these vital matters? That erro- 
neous teaching and strained interpretations 
of Scripture should have prevailed to some 
degree is not to be wondered at; but how 
to make this good thing—the lay effort of 
our times—better and better is just now the 
inquiry pressed to the front. This need is 
being met in some degree by our Sunday- 
schools, but very imperfectly. The normal 
class and teachers’ meeting are here and 
there found doing an admirable work. 
Such a Bible class as is held in the chapel 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in New York is a continuous school of 
wise biblical instruction. How a theolog- 
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was illustrated last winter in the Union 
Church of Providence, In our large vil- 
lages and cities an extemporized lay col- 
lege, under a union of pastors or others 
specially qualified, has been known to work 
well. By some such methods might the 
Church, if fully alive to the need, better 
equip our younger brethren for their work 
and greatly increase the efficiency of lay 
effort. For the most part they cannot take 
the time nor be at the expense to go abroad 
for instruction. It must be had at their 
doors. Let us hope to see this work so 
taken up as to utilize still better the forces 
of the Church in extending the Kingdom 
of our ascended Lord. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
EE 


AUNT BETSEY’S FUNERAL SER- 
MON. 


BY MISS MARY PORTER. 





Poor old Aunt Betsey, she was dead at 
last. She had lingered many months, and, 
ag tombstones so frequently express it, 
‘‘ affliction sore long time she bore.” Aud 
she bore it too with the patience and un- 
complaining endurance that is one of the 
chief characteristics of the African race. 
She met with more careful attendance than 
generally fell to the lot of her ailing sisters, 
for she was better off than most of her 
neighbors, and she had a quiet way of 
alluding to the worldly possessions she 
was to leave behind her, as a gentle re- 
minder to sleepy watchers and neglectful 
relatives, that was certainly productive of 
the best results. Some people, hearing 
the trembling lips murmur ‘‘ My Ma,” in 
the silent watches of the night, might have 
fancied she was calling upon the old 
mother who had died half a century before; 
but those unimaginative listeners knew 
only too well that she was adding a verbal 
codicil as to the disposal of her mare, for 
Aunt Betsey’s mare was as noted a char- 
acter as her mistress and a mine of wealth 
to the fortunate possessor. So all her 
friends had been devoted, and every night 
in that small cabin ‘‘de brudders and sis- 
ters in de Lord gathered togedder to pray 
fur de sole of de ole ’ooman.” What 
though the preparations for these visitors 
were such as we might make for a deputa- 
tion from Sing Sing! What if even the 
little delicacies from ole Mistiss’ table had 
to be suspended from the ceiling directly 
above the sufferer’s head! Were not these 
Christians strong in preaching and pray- 
ing? Were they not able to “go down 
wid de partin’ sole to de Jordan stream an’ 
help it launch away”? Truly, old Betsey 
could trust them to do that, if she could 
not trust them with her ‘“ sassengers.”’ 
Well, she died! The Great Emancipator 
released her at last from what was truly to 
her the bondage of the flesh, and she woke 
to that freedom which is embittered by no 
disappointment, sickened by no deferred 
hopes. Sadly we laid her in her last rest- 
ing-place, by the little church in which she 
had worshiped. Sadly, not for her-— 

“This moment there so low, so agonized, 
And now, beyond the stars” ; 
but for ourselves, feeling that one more of 
the old, loving servants, bound by the 
strong ties of a life-time, had passed away, 
and knowing that such vacancies could 
never be filled again. , 

The funeral was very simple. A few 
prayers, the clod of earth thrown by the 
hand of every friend, from the old mistress 
to the smallest ragged urchin who could 
Squeeze himself near the grave, and poor 
old Aunt Betsey was left in peace; not, as 
with us, until the Great Awakening, but 
until the funeral sermon. 


Any one would know by the looks of the 
highway that something wonderful was 
going to take place to-day. There is an 
unbroken cloud of dust, which, as it is 
raised by pedestrians and tumbled-down 
old buggies, seems to have settled over the 
land like a ground-fog. Gentlemen of 
color, in shining black suits and an occa- 
sional rusty beaver, are escorting long 
trains of gayly-dressed belles, in beauti- 
fully blended costumes of the past ten 
years, and all are wending their way to the 
little village church, to hear Aunt Betsey’s 
funeral sermon. It is many months since 
the old woman’s death; but a little time is 
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ical class can be conducted successfully | needed to determine the exact situation of | him; fur I will go down and redeem him.’ | witness. As Paul said: ‘By manifestations 


the departed soul, and strict etiquette 
usually demands tha. a year shall pass be- 
fore its irrevocable doom can be officially 
announced. The prayers are over; the 
hymns are sung; and a venerable colored 
clergyman comes forward to the reading- 
desk. ‘‘ We will open dese solemn services 
by reading dis paper, which certifies de 
membership to dis congregation of Sister 
Betsey Henderson, our deceasted sister, 
who’s deceasted and gone. I’m not gwine 
to weary your patience myself, ‘cause I 
wants to gib dese odder breddren, who 
come from afar, a chance to speak. But I 
will take a text from Reverlation, whare 
God says: ‘Don’t write down all I says; 
but take down for de comfort of de people, 
‘Blessed is de dead what dies in de Lord.’’ 
Now, breddren, I wants to tell you about 
Sister Betsey Henderson’s latter end. She 
seed Death a-coming, and she said: ‘ Death 
is a coming widout his terrors.’ And she 
said: ‘Come on, Death!! I’se all ready 
for you! I’m a-gwine home to glory!’ 

‘*But Death, he didn’t come right on. He 
come fust on one side, den on de odder. 
He tuck a step forward, and den he tuck a 
step back. He went fust to de right, and 
den he went to de leff. Was Sister Betsey 
Henderson afeard to die? No! She 
know’d she was out o’ gunshot of de 
Devil! She’s gone up to ‘argue wid de 
Farder, chatter wid de Son, and talk about 
de ole world she’s just come from.’ Now, 
friends, I tell you what I’se got to do. I’se 
got to go up to Hebben and git Sister Bet- 
sey Henderson and fetch her down to feast 
wid us awhile, and jine dese services; and 
den, when it’s over, I’se got to take her up 
agin afore de roll-call; and den I’se got to 
get down agin; and it’s a mighty hard ting 
to do, breddring. Oh! breddring, 1 seed 
Sister Betsey Henderson alying on her 
death-bed, and she sent fur her breddring 
and her sisters; and she said, when dey 
come a-crowdin’ ’round: ‘Good-bye, bred- 
dring! Good-bye, sisters! I’se gwine to 
glory! And the fust thing I’se gwine to 
do is to jump right on Jesus’s shoulders !’ 
She looked right through de telescope into 
glory. Wasn’t you sorry when Sister Bet- 
sey Henderson leff you? Ain’t you glad 
she’s gone to glory? Don’t you want to 
gotoo? AndI seed de chariot acomin’, 
and she says: ‘Dere’s de chariot a-come 
fur me.’ Butshe didn’t die. No! Chris- 
tians don’t die. They just slide off! And 
I seed her a-gettin’ into de chariot. And 
Elijy, he start it off, and dey come to de 
gates o’ ole Hell. And she says: ‘Go on, 
Elijy! Good-bye, ole Hell!” And she 
says: ‘I got a through ticket!’ And dey 
come to the river dat is called de Jordan 
stream; and her feet did ring like charm- 
ing bells. AndI seed her wid a golden 
key in her hand, and dat is de key dat un- 
locks de Son, and de Son unlocks de Far 
der, and de Farder unlocks de Kingdom o’ 
Glory. And it’s de key o’ Faith, and she 
has itin her hand, and she’s leff one be- 
hind fur you. And when she sees de Jor- 
dan, she says: ‘Hail! Captain! I’m a- 
comin’.’ And she got to the gates ob 
Hebben, and she pulled out her ticket, and 
showed itto dem. And de gates was wide 
open, and she says: ‘ What is dis place?’ 
And dey says: ‘It is Hebben.’ And she 
says: ‘Mary, play de harp.’ And Mary, 
she tuned de harp. And Sister Betsey, she 
says: ‘No, dat ain’t de right tune.’ And 
she says to anudder agin: ‘ Play de harp.’ 
And Mary tuned de harp agin. And Aunt 
Betsey, she says: ‘ Dat ain’t de right tune, 
neider.’ And she says: ‘I wants a harp.’ 
And dey put a harp in her mouth, and she 
played and sang ‘Hallelujah! Hallelu- 
jah!’ 

“‘And I seed her a-sittin’ on a little cloud, 
and de cloud went a-bobbin’ up and down. 
And she’s got a little gold crown on 
her head; and she’s got two little wings 
a-flappin’ behind. And she come from de 
east and from de west. And she says: 
‘Husband, don’t weep fur me. I’se whar 
ole Abram is, and I sees Isaac, and I sees 
Jacob, and all de patriarchs in de Kingdom.’ 
And, if my memory serves me right, in de 
4th book o’ John de Baptist it says: ‘Der 
was fo’ beastises, and little Jesus was in de 
midst of dem. And de Farder says: 
‘Shell we create man?’ And de Spirit said: 
‘No; fur all men will sin.’ And little Je 
sus he stepped up and says: ‘No. Create 








And den dere was silence in Hebben and 
Hell fur about de space ef about half an 
hour. And little Jesus he took a vial and 
opened it. And, if my memory serves me 
right, Brudder Yancey, he took anudder 
vial, and he opened it. And de fo’ beastises 
and de elders, dey fell down on der faces 
and worshiped him! 

“ But I’se preaching too hard. Wehasto 
come down to de earth, and see what be- 
comes o’ dose dat don’t hab Sister Betsey 
Henderson’s hold on de next world. De 
onrighteous sole ain’t got no such death- 
bed scenes as dis. Hesees Death a-comin’, 
and he says: ‘Good-bye, farder! Good- 
bye, mudder! I’m goin’ to damnation, and 
I hears dem schreechin’ and hollerin’ down 
darin Hell.’ Fur it’s what you all come 
to, if you don’t repent. Fur dere’s no 
risin’ widout fallin’, where de worm nebber 
dies and de fire is not squenched. But you 
needn’t wallow! Amen!” 

rr 


WORE IN THE INQUIRY ROOM. 


BY THE REV. GEO, F, PENTECOST, 





Mork than ever before God is calling our 
attention to the work of personal ‘‘ hand- 
to-hand” labor with the unconverted. The 
inquiry room is no longer to be regarded 
as belonging alone to the evangelist, but 
is coming to be recognized as an adjunct 
to every well-organized working church and 
Christian assocf&tion. Neither is the priv- 
ilege of this work to be left alone to the 
minister and deacons. But God, in these 
last days, is calling every Christian man 
and woman, as opportunity offers, into the 
glorious work of soul-winning (Dan. xii, 3). 

In offering a few hints to fellow-laborers, 
the most that can be done in a newspaper 
article is to make such suggestions as have 
become most obvious, out of a somewhat 
large experience in inquiry-room and 
pastorial work. The simple fact of being 
a Christian does not in itself qualify one to 
work with inquirers; and let not any one 
underestimate the greatness of the task that 
God sets before him when he confronts an 
unregenerate soul with the purpose of lead- 
ing it to Christ. On the other hand, we are 
far from saying that no one ought to en- 
gage in this work until be is fully qualified, 
for there are certain qualifications that can 
only be acquired by experience. But what 
we say is that every sincere worker should 
study to show himself ‘‘an approved work- 
man, that needeth not to be ashamed,” in 
the face of the unconverted. The follow- 
ing are suggested as among the most im- 
portant and I might say the essential quali- 
fications. . 

I. A genuine love for the souls of men, 
irrespective of their earthly estate or con- 
dition. A love that looks behind the world- 
ly position, whether high or low; that looks 
beneath the raiment, whether it be of velvet 
or rags, and lays hold on the sow! for whom 
Christ died. A love that loves them not 
for what they are, but because Christ loves 
them and gave himself for them, and be- 
cause of what they will be when clothed 
and in their right mind. If you have not 
such a love, seck it at the foot of the cross, 
where he did who came to “‘ raise up the poor 
out of the dust and lift up the beggar from 
the dunghill, that he might set them among 
princes and make them inherit the throne 
of glory” (I Sam. ii, 8). Remembering, also, 
the hole and pit from whence you were 
digged, that you ‘‘in times past had your 
conversation in the lusts of the flesh ful- 
filling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind, and were by nature the child of wrath 
even as others” (Eph. ii, 3). You cannot 
produce such love yourself; you can only 
receive it as you go heart-open to Christ, to 
have it poured into you by the Holy Ghost 
(Rom. v, 5). 

IL. A personal and experimental knowledge 
of salvation.—For, in dealing with inquirers, 
it is not only necessary for us to teach, but 
also to testify. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses.” Now, 
‘a witness is one who speaks of that which 
he knows; not of what he has heard simply. 
‘‘That which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you, tbat ye also may have 
fellowship with us (I Jno. i, 8) ‘‘We 
speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen” (Jno. iii, 11). Salvation must 
be more than a theory or a doctrine. It 
must be a glad assured fact with us and in 
us, 80 that we can speak with no uncertain 
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{experimental evidence] of the truth, com- 

mending ourselves toevery man’s conscience 

in the sight of God” (II Cor. iv, 2). Our 
testimony must be like that of the man born 
blind, and whom Jesus healed, and who 
silenced all arguments of the gainsayers by 
saying: ‘‘ One thing Iznow. WhereasI was 
blind, now I see.” To this there was no 
answer. Sin, repentance, faith, regenera- 
tion, forgiveness, peace with God, and 

things of like nature will be frequent topics 

with us in conversation with the uncon- 

verted. These things we must be able to 

testify to as veritics, of which we have both 

knowledge and experience. In I Jno. iii, 1 

he says: ‘“‘ Now are we the sons of God.” 
And then in the brief chapter he says no 
less than six times ‘‘ we know.” Paul also 
**knew” whom he believed and whose he 
was. You cannot imagine Paul or John 
being in doubt as to their discipleship and 
sonship. So also ought we to know our 
standing and salvation in Christ, if we 
would strongly help others into similar re- 
lations. What if an inquirer should turn 
upon you, as I have had them turn upon 
me, and ask, ‘‘Has Jesus Christ saved 
you?” ‘‘ Have you been born again?” “ Are 
your sins forgiven?” and you should be 
unable to answer, promptly and with con- 
fidence, ‘‘ Yes, by the grace of God I know 
these things. It is even so with me as you 
have asked.” You would be at once at an 
immense disadvantage, as being one who 
was dealing theoretically with a practical 
and experimental subject. Your inquirer 
might pertinently ask you to secure salva- 
tion yourself before urging it upon him, 
Moreover, we should be able to give the 
reason or ground of our assurance so 
directly and clearly as to leave our inquirer 
no room to doubt our testimony. We are 
commanded to ‘‘be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh a 
reason of the hope that is in us, with meek- 
ness and godly fear” (I Pet. iii, 15). 

Ill. A familiar knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. 

1. Because they ‘‘ thoroughly furnish” us 
for our work, and enable us to “‘ teach in 
‘all wisdom” (II Tim. iii, 17. Col. iii, 16). 

2. They are they that testify of Christ 
(Jno, v, 39. Luke xxiv, 27). 

3. They give light and understanding to 
the darkest minds of sinners (Ps. cxix, 13. 
II Cor. iv, 4, 6). : 

4. They make wise unto salvation, and are 
able to save our souls (I Tim. iii, 15. 
Jas. i, 21). 

5. They are the fire, hammer, and sword 
of God to melt, break, and pierce the hearts 
of sinners; revealing sin and producing 
conviction and conversion (Jer. xxiii, 29. 
Epb. vi, 17. Heb. xii, 12. Acts ii, 37; 
vii, 34). 

6. They are used of the Holy Ghost in 
the work of regeneration (Jno. iii, 5. Jas. 
i, 18). 

7. They produce faith in them that hear 
(Jno. xx, 31. Rom, x, 17). 

8. They are used of the Holy Spirit for 
our sanctification (Jno. xvii, 17. Eph. v, 26). 

IV. Tact.—I have seen the worst conse- 
quences follow honest effort, just for the 
want of tact. We must study our inquirer 
as @ physician studies his patient. All in- 
quirers cannot be dealt with alike. The 
same Scriptures will not do for every case. 
‘* What is medicine for one may be poison 
for another.” Some persons need to be 
dealt with very tenderly, and some with 
‘* severity” and abruptness. We must draw 
a bolt from Sinai or fetch cordial from 
Calvary, as the case may be. We must 
study carefully our case, and then judge 
what line of instruction is needed. Some 
are shy and timid, and need to be ‘‘ drawn 
out.” Some, on the other hand, are loqua- 
cious and opinionated. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they are little better than 
fools, by reason of conceited opinions and 
fancied self-righteousness, and need to be 
dealt with accordingly, and yet always with 
love. Our own spirits need to be carefully 
ruled in dealing with such cases especially. 
Some need to have their own hearts—which 
are deceitful and desperately wicked, the 
fountains of all evil (Jer. xvii, 9. Matt. xv, 
19)—laid bare by holding up to them the 
revealing glass of God’s Word; while others, 
under a deep sense of their own sinfulness, 
need to have Jesus the all-loving and all- 





sufficient Saviour presented to them. We 
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must be ready to draw the sword or lift up 
the cross at a moment’s notice. People 
have prejudices, asa result of education or 
of some past experiences. It is all wrong, 
no doubt, that they should have them; yet 
there they are, and we should avoid crossing 
them too violently. Seek rather to under- 
rmiine therti. Behind these prejudices and 
false notions the deceitful heart hides itself 
anil keeps from close quarters with the 
truth. So, instead of an open attack, we 
must needs often ‘‘ fetch a compass” and 
outflank them. Remember also that you 
are fishers of men. There is a great differ- 
ence in the “bait” and method used in 
catching perch and trout. I am sure that 
a little experience, together with a share 
of that ‘‘ wisdom” which God giveth to 
every one liberally who asketh for it, will 
soon make you 4 wise winner of souls, 

V. Avoid mere discussion.—Most inquir- 
ers will, before you are aware of it, lead 
you into an argument, based upon or drawn 
from mere human opinions; and, if you are 
not careful, you will find yourself opposing 
their thoughts with your thoughts, It is 
of little consequence what they think, or 
what you think. Weshould seek only to 
know what God thinksand says. ‘To the 
law and to the testimony.” Bring every 
thought and argument of man to the test 
of God’s Word. The Bible contains a re- 
ply to every objection of the carnal mind, 
and an answer to every rational question 
that can be asked. We must not only de- 
ny to the inquirer the insufficiency of his 
own human thinking; but we must remem- 
ber, with equal care, that ‘‘ we are not suf- 
ficient of ourselves to think anything as of 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God” 
(II Cor. iii, 5). In God’s Word and his 
Spirit we must seek for our instruction. 

VI. Confide implicitly both in the efficiency 
and sufficiency of the Word of God, and in the 
presence and power of Christ within his work, 
—You wili often meet with inquirers, more 
or less intelligent and sincere, who will 
question the truth of the Bible—skeptics 
who deny both the authenticity and author- 
ity of the Scriptures. In such cases we are 
exposed to the temptation of a mere debate 
on the evidences of Christianity. I do not 
say we are never to discuss the evidences 
of Christianity with inquirers; but, as a 
Tule, it does little good, especially in an in- 
quiry room. ~ No man “was ever yet con- 
verted to God by the “ evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” apart from those contained in the 
Bible itself. Draw every argument from 
this plentiful source, counting on the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit to make 
hi? own word ‘‘quick and powerful” 
(Heb. ii, 12). Be sure that the Word of 
God, spoken in faithfulness and love, will 
be its own best witness. Try always to 
realize that, though invisible, the Saviour, 
by the Holy Spirit, is yet present with you. 
‘Go preach,” saith he, and “lo! I am 
with you.” ‘Certainly I will be with 
you,” ‘‘and with thy mouth and will teach 
thee what thou shalt say” (Matt xxviii, 
20. Ex. iii, 12; iv, 12). 

VIL. Patient perseverance.—Many work- 
ers give up their cases too soon. They be- 

_ come discouraged and restless, and pos- 
sessed with a desire to talk with too many 
inquirers. It is not quantity, but quality, in 
this work that is most desirable. It is 
faithfulness, rather than restless activity, 
that brings the sweet plaudit ‘‘ well done.” 
I have seen workers rushing around from 
one person to another, and to all outward ap- 
pearance they were great ‘‘ workers.” But 
I am persuaded their work was more in the 
energy of the flesh than in the power of 
the spirit. Work of this kind is generally 
superficial, and must be done over, if, in- 
deed, it is not utterly spoiled. Seeking the 

* quietest spot in the room to converse with 
your inquirer, you should as far as possible 
forget the presence of all others save the 
Invisible One. Thus seated, prepared to 

* «make haste slowly,” you should deter- 
mine in God’s strength not to leave your 
inquirer until he has surrendered himself 
to God and confessed the Lord Jesus 
(Rom, x, 9). Be prepared not to spend a 
few minutes only; but, if needs be, hours— 
an whole evening—yea, and to follow up 
the case day after day. To win one soul to 
Christ is worth the most patient and:ex- 
haustive labor. Of course, there are inquir-. 
ers who must be given up—at least, for the 
time being; ¢.g., those who fall back stub- 
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bornly upon the will, and wili not come. 
And then there are cases whom, after ex- 
hausting all your own resources, it will be 
advisable to hand over to some other work- 
er, Asarule, “‘patient continuance” isa 
qualification to be cultivated up to the last 
point. 

There are many other suggestions; but 
space forbids. Such as: Never talk with 
two inquirers at once. Work with your 
Bible in hand, always appealing to it, and 
often inviting your inquirer to read aloud 
the portion you want to impress upon his 
mind. Endeavor atthe proper moment to 
engage in prayer, if possible, having your 
inquirer to uttera prayer for himself, etc., 
etc. 





CONTINUANCE. 





BY MRS, M. A. MARSHALL, 


Tus trifling jewel which a maiden wore 
In her pink ear thousands of years before 
This time in which I look at it—this toy 
Is here; while she to whom to breathe was joy 
In the dark earth a part of it has Jain. 
No record of her life, no name, no word re- 
mains. 
Aud I who feel such rapture on the earth, 
To whom existence is a thing of worth, 
Must soon resign it with regrets and fears, 
And this lead thing [ write with stay a 
thousand years, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
nc  —— 


SCIENCE AND MAN. 


BY 8 H. WILDER. 





Ir Professor Tyndall had succeeded in 
enlightening us anything like as fully as 
he every little while attempts to do upon 
the bearings of scientific discovery upon 
the nature and the consequent origin and 
destiny of man, we should be greatly in- 
debted to him; since few things seem so 
desirable in this life as to know the truth, 
and since nothing can well be classed as 
science which is not known, and nothing 
can be known unless it first be true. If 
there is in reality a prospect that the prog- 
ress of scientific knowledge may shortly 
set up over the psychical powers the same 
dominion of mechanical necessity and law 
which seems to the materialistic eye to pre- 
vail in physical nature, it is our interest to 
know it, and none the less is it so because 
it runs counter to our preconceived notions. 
The truth is above all price, and nothing 
can be wiser than to embrace it, at what- 
ever cost or from whatever quarter it may 
come. And, now, when an eminent man 
of science thinks he has something import- 
ant to communicate upon so interesting a 
theme, he ought to be heard in the interest 
of fairness; but he ought, at the same time, 
to be judged in the interest of truth. 

But let one thing be premised. There 
are not two kinds of materialism—the one 
absolute, the other qualified and less bale- 
ful. No such distinction is made out in 
the writings of those who affect to speak of 
a scientific materialism and no such dis- 
tinction has any serious claim upon our 
attention. When Professor Huxley enters 
upon his dissertation upon protoplasm as 
the physical basis of life, by saying 
“Those manifestations of thought, of 
feeling, and of will which we rightly term 
the higher faculties are, to.every one but 
the subject of them, known only as transi- 
tory changes in the relative positions of 
parts of the body,” he stamps his argument 
as leading either (as he confesses it does) 
into the abyss of blank materialism, or as 
meaning nothing more than if he said that 
wood is the physical basis of a wagon. 

Any one is at liberty to determine for 
himself which form of the proposition looks 
most like the saying of a philosopher; but 
the same alternative awaits any other at- 
tempt to set up the illegitimate distinetion. 
But why could not some one, not too much 
a philospher to understand a simple truth, 
have told Professor Huxley that the higher 
faculties of other men do not appear to us 
in the character of motions, but by means 
of them; and that what we really give our 
attention to is not the vehicle, but the 
thing conveyed--not the motions of the body, 
but the meaning which has been impart- 
ed to them by that mind which a so-called 
modern science is so intent upon ignoring? 

Again, if this same modern science has 
established anything, it is that, if material- 
ism has any justification, it is to be found 





in the law of correlation, as says Professor 
Tyndall: 


‘Tn our day grand generalizations have 
been reached. The theory of the origin of 
species is but one of them. Another, of 
still weaker grasp and more radical signifi- 
cance, is the doctrine of the conservation 
of eneray. the ultimate philosophical issues 
of which are as yet but dimly seen—that 
doctrine which binds Nature fast in fate to 
an extent not hitherto recognized, exacting 
from every antecedent its equivalent conse- 
quent, from every consequent its evuivalent 
antecedent, and bringing vital as well as 
physical phenomena under that law of 
causal connection which, so far as the 
human understanding has yet pierced, 
asserts itself everywhere in Nature.” — Bel. 
fast Address. 


And now, the argument of his presiden- 


tial address at Birmingham, last October ' 


(Fortnightly Review), being predicated upon 
correlation, if Professor Tyndall denies the 
existence of the soul, he must do it by 
attributing its powers to the body; but, in 
doing this, his postulate demands of him 
that he shall further show that the powers 
of the body, and those usually attributed 
to the soul among them, are only the 
workings of transformed forces. And, if 
he accomplishes his undertaking, it must 
be by discovering that our bodily actions 
are caused by the transformation of phys- 
ical motions into thought and will, and by 
the retransformation of thought and will 
into the resulting action, each member of 
the correlated series being the exact quan- 
jitative mechanical equivalent of either of 
the others. The burden is a crushing one 
for the materialists to bear; but they have 
succeeded heretofore in making their op- 
ponents believe that it was galling their 
shoulders. A little reflection will correct 
the mistake; but that the case has been 
fairly stated is shown by this passage 
from Mr. Spencer: 

‘The materialist, seeing it to be a neces- 
sary deduction from the law of conditions 
that what exists in consciousness under 
the form of feeling is transformable into 
equivalents of mechanical motion, and, 
by consequence, into equivalents of all the 
other forces which matter exhibits, may 
consider it, therefore, demonstrated that 
the phenomena of consciousness are ma- 
terial phenomena.” —‘‘ First Principles,” p. 


This doctrine that the spontaneity of the 
soul may be traced back through condition 
into matter, so coolly asserted here to be 
true, is the one which, in the nature of the 
case, Professor Tyndall has undertaken to 
make out. The entirely unique way in 
which he thinks it may be done is thus 
unfolded, in his address, as he speaks of the 
nature of our bodily powers: 

‘Here, as elsewhere, we are aided by the 
sagacity of Mayer, who was the first clearly 
to formulate the part played by the nerves 
in the organism. Mayer saw that neither 
nerves nor brain, nor both together, pos- 
sessed the energy necessary to animal 
motion; but he also saw that the nerve 
could lift a latch and open a door, through 
which floods of energy are let loose. ‘As 
an engineer,’ he says, with admirable 
lucidity, ‘by the motion of his finger, in 
opening a valve or loosening a detent, can 
liberate an amount of mechanical energy 
almost infinite compared with the exciting 
cause, 8o the nerves, acting onthe muscles, 
can unlock an amount of power out of all 
proportion to the work done by the nerves 
themselves,’ ‘The nerves, according to 
Mayer, pull the trigger. The gunpowder 
which they ignite is stored in the muscles. 
This is the view now universally enter- 
tained.” 

Now, this being so, we can heartily con- 
gratulate Professor Tyndall and the scien- 
tists upon their general agreement in so 
sound a view; but its effect upon their 
argument remains to be considered. 

The doctrine taught is that of dodily in- 
struments, and is put into the mouth of 
Bishop Butler in the Belfast address as a 
refutation of materialism, by showing, as it 
does, that every one of the bodily members, 
clear back to the brain, points to that 
mysterious living agent lying still back of 
it as the real cause of all its seeming 
actions; and it may be added that nothing 
appears in the Birmingham address to 
show that it points any less clearly to the 
same inevitable conclusion now. 

But it is interesting to notice that Mr. 
Fiske, adopting the same theory of the 
bodily powers, draws an opposite conclu- 
sion, showing as he does so, from the law of 
correlation itself, that, when Mr. Spencer 
and Professor Tyndall attempt to read the 
powers of the soul into matter, they do it 
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not simply without a particle of evidence, 
but directly in the face of positive evidence 
to the contrary. But here is what he says: 


‘‘ The progress of modern discovery has 
in no respect weakened the force of Dis- 
raeli’s remark that between that of which 
the differential attribute isthougbt and that 
of which the differential attribute is exten- 
sion there can be no similarity, no com- 
munity of Nature whatever. Modern dis- 
covery, so far from bridging over the chasm 
between mind and matter, tends rather to: 
exhibit the distinction between them as: 
absolute, It has, indeed, been rendered 
highly probable that every act of conscious-: 
ness is accompanied by a molecular motion 
of the cells and fibers of the brain; and 
materialists have found great comfort im 
the fact, while theologians avd persons of 
little faith have been very much frightened 
by it. But, since no one ever pretended 
that thought can go on under the condi- 
tions of the present life without a brain, 
we find it rather hard to sympathize either 


er’s disciples or with the terrors of their 
ponents. But what has been less com- 
monly remarked is that, when the thought 
and the molecular movement thus occur 
simultaneously, in no scientific sense is 
the thought the product of the molecular 
movement. At no point in the whole cir- 
cuit does a unit of motion disappear as. 
motion to reappear as consciousness, To 
be sure, the thought is always there when 
summoned; but it stands outside the 
dynamic circuit, as something utterly alien: 
from and incomparable with the events 
which summon it.”—‘‘ The Unseen World,’” 
pp. 40, 41, 42. 

The materialists, headed by Mr. Spencer 
and Professor Tyndall, rest their case upon 
correlation. Mr. Fiske tells them that the 
entire value of correlation to their system 
arises from their success in making it mis- 
understood. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| ter the self-congratulations of Dr Btch- 
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AMERICAN HEARTS. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 
CHAPTER V. 
“T Witt ReFrorm To-Morrow.” 

Tue war came. It came sudden and 
savage for the Far West. The great land 
lay cleft »sunder as if rent by an earth- 
quake. The mason stopped at the top of 
his scaffold and laid down his trowel. The 
mortar on the red bricks lay drying in the 
sun. The mason had untied his apron, . 
taken up a gun, and was marching to 
the wars. The plow-horse had stopped, 
tossed his mane, and was neighing across 
the fields at bis mate, bearing bis master, 
sword and banners, to the field of battle. 

The mother in the West locked up from: 
her work at sunset, and saw her first-born, 
atall, beardless boy, going forth with a 
stick in his hand to drive home the cows. 
The boy’s bed was empty that night. His: 
name was enrolled as a soldier of the Re- 
public even while his parents stocd in the 
door waiting his return. Banners in the: 
air, shouts of cheery men, tossing of caps, 
and calls from the field of: battle to the: 
leaning reapers in the harvest-field, The 
clash of swords, the sound of artillery, the 
roll of cannon-wheels, the tramp, tramp,. 
tramp of a million men in arms, with faces’ 
to the dreamy, delicious South. The whole: 
vast West along the line dividing the two 
mighty sections of the Republic was one 
tremendous camp of war and armed men 
marching to battle. 

Adora—helpless, destitute, desperate, 
glad of something to do—had thrown her- 
self, with all her enthusiasm and splendid 
strength and passion, into this new field of 
labor open for her sex. Her work was to 
care for the wounded. She knewno North 
or South. She hardly knew the merits or 
demerits of the mighty quarrel. She did 
not care to know. She only wanted to be 
of service to the suffering. If you were to 
stop here and reflect on what little yon 
have seen of this girl’s character, it will at 
once occur to you that she was one of those 
strange, incomprehensible women who 
gladly give their lives to others. She 
seemed from the first to be perfectly. will- 
ing to be a sacrifice. When Arthur Lemont 
was in peril, she threw herself in the breach. 
When Ben Hardy was in peril, not only 
physically but morally, she calmly con- 
sented to give her life to his deliverance. 
But back of and at the bottom of all this 
lay a deep stream of love that stole on 


*Copyright, 1878. Rights of dramatization ree 
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down, calm, steady, still, between the lean- 
ing willow walls that concealed it; and no 
man knew of its existence or whither it 
tended. ; 
And yet this woman was only one of te 
thousand others who went down on the 
redge of battle and followed in the wake of 
‘the army to save the wounded. Mrs. Caro- 
line Norton once said to me: ‘‘ You Amer- 


‘icans are a race of poets.” Possibly we 


are. Certainly we are a race of martyrs. 


’ Give an American, man or woman, a cause 


fit to die for, and he or she will know no 
turning back. 

By the side of Adora was the rough, 
ruddy, and stout-hearted Flora, who placid- 
ly kept on eating peanuts, even when the 
earth trembled from the roar of artillery 
and the shock of battle. 

Ben Hardy, the dashing, daring, drunken 
Ben Hardy, was a colonel; but his dissipa- 
tion was dreadful. The loose habits of 
the vast army just then crystallizing and 
taking shape and solid form made him 
more dissolute than ever. He rarely saw 
Adora. She, in her plain hospital dress, 
kept well away and hard at work where 
she was needed. Ben did not need her. 
Tf he had, she would have been at his side 
also. 

Arthur Lemont, who had enlisted at the 
same place, and entered the ranks without 
thought or care about promotion, had been 
by the choice of his comrades made lieuten- 
ant in this same regiment. 

War had bronzed these men, and given 
them the air and action of men of the 
world. They were now bearded warriors; 
and, different as they always had been in 
appearance and still were in action, they 
were not unlike now. 

Oddly enough, and yet naturally enough, 
when you come to consider the solemn 
promise of Arthur Lemont to Adora, the 
two men were much together. And the 
two men were really friends, Arthur re- 
spected the dash and hard courage of his 
old schoolfellow; and Ben Hardy needed 
and sought the sweet, gentle influence of 
his refined friend, who, he ever felt, tow- 
ered far above him in all that goes to make 
up the perfect man. Ben Hardy had 
physical courage. He did not really care 
much to live; because he saw but little 
beauty in the world and felt but little 
love in his heart. Arthur, on the other 
hand, saw beauty, inspiration, glory, 
grandeur, perfection in all things. Ilis 
heart was warm with love for all things, 
animate or inanimate, rational or irrational; 
and yet this man who saw so much to live 
for dared death quite as calmly as the first. 

The scene opens in the tent of the com- 
muanding general. There had been a terrible 
disaster. Col. Ben Hardy had heen placed 
in the front for the night. His was a post 
of great responsibility; a post of peril, yet 
a post of honor. The enemy had made a 
sudden attack in the night. This man was 
carousing in his tent with his companions. 
He was drunk. He could not even buckle 
on his sword, to lead in the fight; but fell 
down and let the tide of battle roll over 
him. His regiment was cut to pieces; but 
the cool courage and presence of Lieut. 
Lemont had saved the army from annihila- 
tion. When the night attack was over 
and the enemy had been beaten back, 
the Colonel was found among the dead 
and dying about his tent, dead drunk. 
Drunkenness had been the bane ot the 
Western army. Here must be made on! 
example. A thousand men had perished. 
The whole army had been imperiled. The 
very life of the Republic had been endan- 
gered by this man’s dbunkenness. To dis- 
grace or dismiss this man would not do. 
The eyes of the army were turned toward 
the general-in-chief. What would be done? 

Still stupetied, dazed, bowed with shame 
and disgrace, the Colonel was tried at the 
drum’s head, and sentenced to be shot at 
dawn. 

He made no plea for his life. He ad- 
mitted all that was charged, consented to 
all that was exacted, accepted his sentence 
Without a murmur. He shook hands 
calmly with his judges and between two 
officers walked calmly back to his tent and 
prepared to die. 

His iron courage moved all men. But it 
had been settled that this man should die 
from the first, and die at once, for his fault 


The officers had a duty to do, and they did 
it at once and went back to battle. ‘‘I 
have come, General, to make this last 
appeal for the life of Colonel Hardy. He 
is my friend, my brother, my life, my- 
self. Wiil you not spare him? You did 
me the compliment to say that I alone 
saved the army. Take back that com- 
pliment, that sympathy, and give it to 
him. I am weak from the toil of battle. 
Tam covered with wounds, I am fainting 
from a loss of blood shared in the common 
cause. This gives me the courage, if not 
the right, to entreat you for his life,” cried 
Lemont. ° ‘ 

Adora rushed in. She fell on her knees 
at his side. ‘‘He is my promised husband. 
Have not enough men been shot to-night’? 
Have you no better use for so brave a man 
than to cover him with disgrace, tie his 
hands, blindfold him, and shoot him dead? 
Let him die in battle, if die he must. Die 
like a man and like an American soldier.” 

‘“War is merciless,” said the general. 
“Go back to the hospital and talk pity to 
the dying. I cannot help you. You do 
your duty. I domine. The eyes of the 
army are turned to me. It has aright to 
expect protection. Col. Hardy has been 
sentenced to die. It is hisduty todie. He 
was a brave man and will not hesitate. Go 
back to your duty, and leave me to mine. 
When it becomes our duty to die, let us be 
ready to die as becomes us. We are all 
under a sentence of death. Yet for us 
there are a few days of reprieve. For Col. 
Hardy there is no reprieve.” 

As the general arose and came forward, 
waving them off with that sublime audac- 
ity which is even simplicity, Flora dived 
deep into her pocket, and, stepping forward, 
reached him a large handful of nuts, and 
said: ‘‘Please, Mr. General, don’t shoot him.” 

There was a bugle-call and a roll of 
drums and the screaming fife. ‘‘ My duty 
calls me to the front,” cried Arthur Le- 
mont. And he left the tent, while Adora 
led her companion, who looked about her 
dazed and indifferent, from the tent of the 
general. 

Lemont suddenly entered the tent where 
the doomed man sat writing. Looking up, 
he saw the pale face of his friend, and suid, 
calmly: ‘‘ Well, Arthur?” Then he paused, 
put out his hand, and said: ‘‘ No, no. No 
words, Arthur. Words would only pain 
you. I see itis allover. I read it in your 
face I am to die at dawn.” 

‘‘Alas! that is the irrevocable sentence.” 

‘*Nay, speak not so sadly, my friend,” 
said the doomed man. ‘‘ My soul is sad 
enough to-night. My father is dead. My 
disgrace has killed him. And _ now little 
time have I left for reflection or preparation 
to die. But it is very well.” The man 
arose and came forward, and, looking 
a moment at the sentinel pacing up and 
down before the door of the tent, said to 
himself, as if collecting his thoughts or 
hardly knowing what he said: ‘‘ I—~I—I 
will reform to-morrow.” 

Tears were in the eyes of his friend. 





** Arthur,” he began again, slowly, “‘you 
remember the broad lands of maple and 
walnut that stretch along the banks of the 
Ohio?” 

‘‘T remember.” 

“Yes, I knew you would remember. 
You used to love to wander there, of 
autumn afternoons, witn—with—with her. 
Well, these lands belong to her father and 
to my father, There is as much as you 
can gallop your horse over ina whole day 
belonging to my father andto me. Well, 
I have made my will. This is my will. A 
dying soldier may write his will even on 
his shield, and the Christian world respects 
it. You, Arthur, are my sole heir.” _ 

“No, no; speak not of your estates or 
your will. There are graver matters for 
us to-night and the dawn is not far away,” 
protested his friend. 

‘Arthur, hear me. You remember the 
maple trees where I met you and her the 
last time?” 

“T remember.” 

‘Well, bury me there, under—under 
those trees. And you and she may come 
together there in the Indian Summer time, 
Arthur, under the maples, as of old. Will 
you not?” 

At that moment a tall, lean, black figure, 
in the dress of a chaplain, came limping 





and folly, as a terrible example for others. 


into the tent, past the guard. 


‘* And pray who are you? And what do 
you want?” 

“Tam the chaplain,” began Archibald 
Dobson, washing his hands. 

“ The chaplain?” 

*“Yes, I. I am the chaplain. Getting 
on, yousee. Getting up inthe world. I 
left the law, and tried surgery, when the 
war broke out, because I thought it would 
pay. But I did not like amputation. 
Unpleasant business, They would shoot 
the fellows all to pieces so, you know. I 
would stretch a man out on the table, and 
have to cut and saw and hack him up so 
that I did not know half the time which 
piece to throw away or which piece to 
keep. Andthen the Rebels would shoot 
that way; and it wasn’t safe to be around. 
Sol got appointed chaplain. Getting on, 
yousee. Getting up in the world.” 

‘‘Well, what do you want here?” said 
the doomed man, solemnly. 

“‘T came to see about your soul. 
will be shot in an hour.” 

Arthur took the man savagely by the 
shoulder and swung him around, with his 
face toward the door. But Dobson, look- 
ing back over his shoulder, said to the 
Colonel, as he passed out: ‘‘I say, your 
father is dead. I thought you might like 
to hear it before you were shot. And per- 
haps you might want a lawyer to write 
your will, eh? You might want to leave 
something to the poor heathen.” And 
then, as he was about to disappear, he said 
softly to himself: ‘‘I am a poor heathen.” 
Arthur gave hima look, lifted his foot, and 
the man was gone. 

The Colonel looked at his watch. 

“Arthur, she will not come. Well, I have 
no right toexpect her. She has kept away 
from me from the first. Perhaps she has 
forgotten me. It is well if she does not 
hear of my disgraceful death. Yet I did 
so hope to see her before I died. You will 
see her, my boy. Aye, often times you 
will see her. Well, tell her,” said the man, 
as he took the hand of his friend—‘ tell her 
Ben Hardy loved her. Listen to me, 
Arthur. I plead no palliation with you, 
with her, or with my country. Born with 
too much heart, and then bad company— 
that is the whole story. To die like a dog— 
bound and blindfolded—shot to death by 
my own men, when my arm is full of 
strength and my country needs it! No 
matter, no matter! In an hour—in half an 
hour all will be over. But oh! that I had 
died in battle! To let my soul leap out the 
red door of wounds and mount the smoke 
of war to God!” And the doomed man 
turned his face to the wall. 

“Could I die for you, my friend, it 
would be but the fulfillment of my promise, 
my oath. What can I do to save you?” 

‘“‘Nay, nay, Arthur, soldiers do not 
talk of escape. ’Tis but a puff of smoke, a 
spasm, and all isended, The sun will rise, 
the daily round of rest or strife will pass, 
and in a little while you all will seek your 
places somewhere, grouped together for 
your final rest—armies of the dead. I 
will have escaped all the ills that lay be- 
tween this day and that. After all, why 
should a man complain to die in the full- 
ness of his strength? And now remember 
the will and the maple wood, and be 
happy.” 

“No, no. Give it to her.” 

‘‘T give it to her through you. Would 
that she would come! I did wish to place 
her hand in yours, and, dying so, feel that 
I had, at least, made two souls happy.” 

‘Pray, no more of this.” 

‘‘Aye, but I know she loves you, as you 
love her, deeper than the sea.” 

‘But I protest.” 

‘‘ Arthur, if you love me, I entreat you, 
not one word. Take all and be happy. 
Now my soul may rest. Divested of the 
load of earthly care, it may take its flight to 
the unmeasured mountains of the dead, 
unweighted with its load of gold. Even 
now my thought takes higher flight and my 
soul looks level intoyours. . . . Arthur, 
can you prove to me that I will live here- 
after?” 

‘**I cannot prove to you that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. But I believe it will.” 
““Well, I do hope. But do tell me, 
Arthur. I am standing on the edge of the 
grave, The earth crumbles under my feet, 
Is man worthy the resurrection?” 


You 





“‘T cannot tell you. I know the flowers 


bloom and die. But you may take their 
smallest seed, and years hence place it in 
the uttermost part of the earth, and it will 
come forth from the dark and gloomy soil 
a perfect and a lovely flower. And surely 
the soul of man is more than a little 
seed.” 

‘‘T am satisfied. I shall not die, but 
sleep. And, Arthur, Iam weary. Will 
you not watch while I rest me here on this 
bed? Your words bave soothed me, made 
me more the man. My soul takes on a 
proud tranquillity and all seems well. 
Now would I sleep. “Aye, in an hour I will 
sleep. I will indeed sleep.” 

“Sleep, my friend, and I will keep 
watch. Invoke sleep to your tired eyes.” 


“Why, that were a brave, good thing to 
do. Ido remember, Arthur, reading insome 
book of one—I think it was Brutus—who 
slept waiting the shock of battle. And, as 
he slept, his sword-hilt in his hand, a ghost 
stalked by and told him of fated Philippi. 
And yet the grand man only said he would 
be there, then gathered his, mantle round, 
and slept at the doorof death. A majestic 
and, to my mind, most noble figure. I see 
the stacked arms, the shields, the spears, 
the fluttered eagles of almighty Rome, the 
sleeping man—the sleep—the sleep—the 
sleep—ing—man—” The voice became 
gradually indistinct and the condemned 
man slept in peaee. 

Arthur stood trembling with emotion, 
What strange thoughts came tiding to his 
heart? Here was fortune and here was 
love. The death of this man would insure 
him both. The man was condemned to 
die. He was, indeed, sinking into his 
grave. It seemed that Arthur Lemont was 
the.only one reaching a hand to hold him 
back. He had done all in his power to 
save him. No man could have done more, 
And yet he was miserable, and put up his 
hands to his head and bowed his face in 
prayer, and said; ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” 

At that instant, pale, excited, worn from 
constant toil, prayer, and petition before 
the general, the form of Adora stood before 
him. 

‘‘Save him, Arthur! Save him! I have 
tried every means in my power. You 
alone can save him now. You must get 
him away in a quarter of anhour. You 
must bribe the guard!” 

“The guard, Miss Ashley, is an Ameri- 
can.” The lieutenant said this firmly, 
proudly, but respectfully. 

‘Arthur, hear me. You gave me your 
life. Did you not? Your life to direct, to 
use, to have, to be mine in any emergency. 
Well, now let me see the grandeur of your 
soul. This man is your rival. He is con- 
demned to fie. All your interests now 
demand his death. Now, sir, save this man, 
and let me see the perfect sublimity of 
manhood,” 

‘You love him, then?” 

“You talk to me of selfish love at a time 
like this! The country needs him, and I 
am an American woman. Will you save 
him? Will you? The last moment has 
arrived.” 

““J—I—I will! Fly from here. Leave 
all to me. There is not a second to lose. 
The reveille calls to death,” cried the Lieu- 
tenant, with a wild resolution, as he pushed 
the woman from the tent. 

He drew the fold of the tent together. 
The guard paced up and down with a dull, 
deadly tramp, and all else was for amoment 
silent. Then came the drums beating the 
‘Dead March,” in the grave dusk of morn- 
ing, at the head of a platoon of soldiers. 
The squad stopped, two officers entered the 
tent, and soon came forth with a man be 
tween them. The man moved slowly and 
solemnly, with his head bowed down toa 
Prayer-book. 

At a little distance there was a heap of 
earth, a black box beside an open grave. 
The man mechanically took his seat on the 
box, and, without a word, crossed his arms 
on his breast. This silent figure on the 
coffin kept its head bowed and face hidden, 
as if from shame. Not a whisper. The 
officers moved in rapid sullenness, as if in 
haste to have done with the awful deed. 
The death sentence was read. ‘ Blind- 
fold the prisoner.” Then, turning to the 
platoon, the officer said: ‘‘ Make ready!” 
The heavy muskets sounded on the ground. 





The orderly, with the black badge in his 
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hand, sprang back, with an exclamation of 
horror. 

“Tt is not Col. Hardy, sir!” 

The man on the coffin sprang up. 

“Tam Col. Hardy, sir. I command you 


” 


to do yourduty. Fire! 


‘‘What! Lieutenant Lemont, is this 
you?” 

“‘T say I am Col. Hardy! I command 
you to fire! Do you hear me? Icommand 
you to fire. Do your duty, orI shall report 
you.” 


‘‘Great Heavens! Do you dare stand at 
the door of death and lie for him?” 

“T dare stand at the door of Hell and lie 
for her. Fire! I command you to fire!” 

The officer struck down the lifted mus- 
kets with his sword, and then, as if para- 
lyzed, he stood as still as stone. The next 
instant he dropped his sword, rushed for- 
ward, and clasped the brave Licutenant in 
his arms. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
In BATTLE. 

Cou. Bren Harpy still slept in his tent, 
The guard had gone, the time fixed for the 
execution was past. The man still slept, 
unconscious of what had transpired. 

Adora dashed into the tent, wild, eager, 
excited. ‘Col. Ben Hardy, you are saved! 
Saved! I am not too late! Here is the 
reprieve—a full pardon! Show the world 
you are worthy of it!” 

She thrust a paper into his hand, as he 
sat up stupefied and bewildered, and was 
gone. She was needed elsewhere. The 
battle was raging all around her. The 
wounded, the dying were waiting for her 
sweet face and gentle words to light and 
guide them over the dark river of death, 

This battle had been raging for days 
History knows nothing that approaches 
its awful, titanic, satanic, terrible orgies 
of death and destruction. A thousand 
years hence the world will stand aghast at 
its contemplation. 

Stand with your face close against the 
biggest Pyramid. It iooks no more im- 
posing than the mud-wall of a Coptic hut. 
We stand too close to the awful events of 
the great war to be awed by their mighty 
proportions, 

The battle raged around this man, stupe- 
tied and dazed in his tent. Now there was 
a lull, and now a sbriek of shells and the 
shock of battle. Now men rushed past; 
now they paused to rest. 

Some officers entered, fresh from the 
fight. They had heard of the reprieve and 
were loud in their expressions of joy at 
their comrade’s escape. Congratulations 
poured in upon the reprieved Col, Hardy. 
The man rose at last, threw out his arms, as 
if throwing off a weighty lod, and came 
forward. 

An officer drew out his flask. He handed 
it, smiling and bowing, to the Colonel. He 
looked at it a moment, took it in his hand, 
lifted it to his lips, as if about to drink, 
hesitated, and then, witha bold effort, he 
stood up tall and resolute, and said: 

‘‘No. Ihave reformed.” 

The men tilted their flasks, sat on the 
edge of the table and camp-stools, and 
talked of the lull in the battle, as they 
waited for the bugle-call to the charge. 


“Well, well, well,” said a red-faced 
officer, looking at the Colonel. 

‘‘Reformed, eh? A good place to re- 
form is a battle-field. Frightened. into 
it, eh?” 

‘‘Now come. Tell the truth,” said a 
third, ‘‘and shame the Devil. Was it 
principle, or was it fear, that made you 
reform?” 

The Colonel felt the sting and started 
back. 

‘What! <A jolly good fellow like you 
going to cut his old companions when they 
come to congratulate him?” 

**Take a sip with us, old fellow; but be 
moderate. It will do you good. Pull you 
together and nerve you for the up-hill 
charge that is to be made this morning on 
the works. You will need it, I warrant 
you. And we all will, eh! my fel- 
lows ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” mused an officer, as he sat 
on the table’s edge, his flask in hand, his 
sword swinging loose and heavy, and his 
foot dangling and swinging to and fro. 
‘*There’s many a man of us will need 
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something more than this to pull him 
together before this battle’s done.” 

‘* Ask for us to-morrow, and who shall 
answer?” 

‘That's my call,” said another, as a bugle 
sounded, and the man sprung up and laid 
his hand on his sword. 

‘One bumper at parting. Drink with 
us, Hardy. Altogether, boys!” 

The Colonel snatched a flask from the 
table and drank deeply, while his knees 
knocked and his teeth chattered together. 

He drank again as the bugle from an- 
other quarter called another of his com- 
rades. And then he drank again and again, 
and when no one urged him, 

Lieut. Lemont dashed in fresh from the 
battle. His sword was broken, his cap was 
gone, a shoulder-strap was shot away. He 
was wounded and half-blinded from the 
smoke of battle. 

Col. Hardy caught him in his arms, 
‘‘Reprieved! reprieved! reprieved, my 
boy! I shall not be shot, unless it please 
God I shall be shot fighting for the flag.” 

“‘T know it. I know it. And glofious 
news for you. Your regiment is to make 
the assault, for we are to lead in the at- 
tack. Oh! it will be a glorious fight; full 
of peril and of glory!” cried Arthur. 

‘“‘Yes, yes, Arthur; I will lead the 
fight. See! There hangs my sword, my 
coat, my cap. Iam ready. I—I am wait- 
ing the bugle-call.” 

The man began to stagger as he spoke. 
‘*But, Arthur, you are wounded. You 
are worn from battle. Here, take this 
flask, Arthur, You are faint. It will re- 
vive you. I will drink with you once. 
Just this once, and—and I will reform to- 
morrow. My boy, how—how goes the 
battle? . . And do you know who 
brought me that reprieve? It was a wo- 
man, a woman, a woman, right here in the 
heat of battle! It—it, Arthur—it was she!” 
‘* Adora, in danger?” 

“ Arthur, listen to me. Listen to me, 
Iam a beast. I shall not survive this war. 
Come—come—I don’t deserve to. There is 
an eternal law on earth that some time, 
sooner or later, punishes crime and folly. 
Arthur, when we get back, and are all to- 
gether under the maples by the river, I 
will remember you and her. To think that 
a woman should come here to save my life! 
Why, look at the tent-wall there. The 
balls fly through like bees . . . and 
things begin to spin around me. 
No, no, no! Don’t take hold of me that 
way. Iam not drunk. [ am to be shot at 
daylight. Arthur, you know the maple 
trees, where we played. Lay me—lay me 
there. And she—she brought me that re- 
prieve! Theangel! She was gone before 
I could speak. What’s that? What’s that? 
The bugle-call to battle! Come! My 
sword! Arthur! Arthur! give me—give 
me—” 

The man started, staggered, reached for 
his sword, asall his companions, save Ar- 
thur, disappeared; but fell, delirious and 
drunk, against the wall and to the ground. 

‘My sword is broken,” cried Arthur. 
**My cap is gone. I willtake his.” Then, 
as he buckled on the sword, took the cap, 
and looked at the prostrate Colonel, he 
said: ‘* I will take his coat also. I will—I 
will take his name. Iam Col. Ben Hardy 
and will lead his men to battle. I will 
cover his name with glory.” 

{t was a dreadful charge up the hights, 
Rocks and fallen timber, dead and dying 
men, broken canon-wheels, and deserted 
battlements. Still he led, up and on. Still 
he waved his sword and called his few 
scattered and falling men to follow. 

Far up the hights, in the smoke of battle, 
was the clash of swords. The brave men 
had been beaten back; but the old general 
in command refused to fall back or sur- 
render. He stood his ground and met the 
leader of the storming party face to face 
and sword in hand. He refused to sur- 
render till struck down, wounded and dis- 
armed. 

The fate of the battle was decided. The 
mighty army of the South was in retreat. 
All eyes had been turned on the deed and 
daring of this man. The chances were as 
one in a thousand he would not carry the 
hights. The chances were as one to ten 
thousand he would not, could not survive 
the attempt to storm the fortress. It wag 
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lived—lived to receive the plaudits of the 
world. Men crowded around the tent of 
Col. Ben Hardy as soon as the battle was 
over, They were loud in their unqualified 
admiration and applause. 

Col. Hardy sat in his tent, his face buried 
in his hands. He seemed to be suffering 
terribly. Officers entered, laid hold of him, 
aroused him, and offered their congratula- 
tions. Others poured in upon him, and he 
was confused and could hardly understand. 
He began to fancy he was mad. He was 
dumb with wonder and silently shook his 
head. He was very pale, and his strange 
action was laid at the door of his dreadful 
enterprise. 

‘* Poor, brave fellow! 
the toil of battle. 
put the flask aside. 


He is -faint from 
Here, take this.” He 
‘Take it, Isay. You 
need it. You must take it.” He put it 
aside less resolutely, and then at last 
reached a trembling hand, took the flask, 
and drank deeply and desperately. 

‘‘A noble achievement! And I congrat- 
ulate you!” cried a general, as he rushed in 
and grasped his hand. 

** Yes, yes,” answered the Colonel, with a 
long sigh. ‘‘ Some one did me a splendid 
service. I wonder who it was? Do you 
know who it was, General? A woman 
brought me the reprieve.” 

The men looked at each other. 

One of them put his finger to his fore- 
head. ‘‘His mind has been overtaxed. 
That infernal sentence of death, and then 
this immortal deed! It has been too 
much.” 

‘Vere, Colonel, take another pull at this 
flask. You are weak.” 

The man drank again. 

‘“‘Ah! such Sampson-like deeds are not 
done without a price laid on your strength, 
sir,” said another. : 
“Sir,” said a third, “the enemy is in 
full retreat. You have taken with your 
own hand, as it seems, his stoutest strong- 
hold.” 

Arthur Lemont had entered sometime be- 
fore, and, before the first officer entered, 
had quietly replaced the sword and cap and 
coat on the wall and had sat down in a re- 
tired corner of the tent. A tall, gray 
Confederate general, his prisoner, was by 
his side. The two sat watching and won- 
dering. 

Colonel Hardy was still all wonder and 
amazement at what was being said. But 
the drink was now working in his blood 
and a strange light began to gleam in his 
eyes. He sat up, pushed out his legs, and 
began to feel and to really look the hero. 
“Why, sir, we watched you through the 
smoke and shock of battle, from our places 
on the plain, as you climbed the hights, and 
hardly breathed, for all depended on your 
success. You did not fire a gun; you took 
it at the point of the sword, as in the old 
days of the Cesars. I congratulate you, 
sir. The greatest thing of the war.” 

“‘ Yes, and I saw him too. I watched it 
from behind the chests in the hospital. I 
haven’t seen anything like it since I left 
Boston. I tell youit beats Bunker Hill.” 

The man who said this wore a black 
chaplain’s dress, and hobbled badly as he 
limped across the tent and clutched the 
hand of the Colonel. 

The Colonel put his hand to his head a 
moment and tried to collect his thoughts. 
Possibly he began to think he really had 
done great deeds that morning. At last he 
resolved to accept what the gods had sent 
him and be silent. 

Rising and coming forward, he said: 

‘‘Well, yes. But it’s nothing, I assure 
you. I have done nothing.” 

‘«The brave are ever modest and silent.” 
The woman who said this came into the 
tent suddenly, and, taking the man’s hand, 
pressed it cordially, kissed it silently, and 

said: ‘‘Saved! saved! Soul and body, 
saved!” and as suddenly was gone. 

‘‘The great giminee!” exclaimed the fat 
Flora. ‘‘’Dora! Kiss a man in company! 
Whatever you do, never kiss a man—in com- 


any.” 
Arthur Lemont arose back in the corner 


and came slowly forward. All eyes were 
turned on him. Why? There was no ap- 
parent reason for this; yet he seemed so 
thoughtful, so sad, was so silent and so dig: 
nified, that men stepped back as he came 
forward, asif they instinctively knew they 
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came forward as if he held the whole world 
in his hand. And yet he seemed the weak - 
est and the humblest man there. Dobson 
alone seemed to be his superior and to feel 
that he was above this humble lieutenant. 
The old Confederate still had his sword 
at his side. He took it up as he came 
toward Dobson, and, looking at him over 
his shoulder, nursed his sword as he used 
to nurse that old yellow and red cucumber, 
and then he shivered. 
Dobson threw up his hands in dismay. 
‘Oh! my character. My character as a 
loyal citizen! I can’t associate with a Con- 
federate. My character won’t allow it.” 
“Mr. Dobson,” said Arthur, quietly, 
“some men have to deal with their character 
as they do with their money. The less they 
have the more careful they have to be of it.’ 
The old Confederate again looked at 
Archibald Dobson over his shoulder, and 
nursed his sword and shivered as of old. 
The brave, black-haired woman Adora 
again entered. 
‘‘Here is your commission, General 
Hardy. My work is now done.” 
The old Confederate put up his hands, as 
if he would take the paper from the out- 
stretched haud of his daughter, and his 
eyes looked stern and steadily into those of 
Col. Ben Hardy. The Colonel bowed a 
moment, and then, raising his head and 
growing strong and resolute, he threw up 
his arms, and cried: ‘‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, forbear! You are killing me! I am 
an impostor!” And, looking firmly into the 
face of Adora, he cried: “ It was not I that 
led the charge up the hights and won the 
battle to-day. It wasnotI. It was—” 
But, before the words could be uttered 
or the name pronounced, Arthur Lemont 
rushed forward and placed his hand over 
the man’s mouth, Then, as they all stood 
around in amazement, and the old Con- 
federate shivered just a little and looked 
at Dobson, he led the Colonel gently to his 
seat, where he sat bowed, abashed, and 
silent. 
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PRELUDE,—THE IMMORTA LITY OF THE SOUL, 


TWENTY learned men—ten English and ten 

German—assembled as a modern symposium, 

are wilking up and down on the wall of Git- 

tingen. Listening to their discussions, we find 

it impossible to understand their references to 
the complex whole of man’s nature, unless we 

adopt Luther’s division of the human being 
into three parts—body, soul, and spirit. We 
have been accustomed to speak of man as body 

and soul only, and to make no distinction be- 

tween soul and spirit. We have used a two- 
fold, but Delitzsch and Schoberlein employ a 

three-fold division of man’s nature. When we 
recollect, however, the biblical language, we 
find that Luther had warrant for saying, 

as Delitzsch on the wall of Gottingen quotes 

him, that the Scripture divides man into 
three parts. ‘God sanctify you, through and 
through, that thus your whole spirit, soul, and 
body may be preserved biameless.”’ Luther in 

his exposition of the Magnificat for the year 
1521 says that Moses made a tabernacle with 
three distinct compartments. The first was 
called sanctum sanctorum, within which dwelt 
God, and there was a divine light therein. The 

second was sanctum, within which stood a candle- 
stick with seven lamps. The third wus called 
atrium, the court, and it was under the open 
heaven, in the light of the sun. In the same 
figure a Christian man is depicted. His spirit 
is sanctum sanctorum, God’s dwelling-place. 
His soul is sanctum, There are seven lights ; 
that is, all kinds of understanding, discrimina- 
tion, knowledge, and perception of bodily visi- 
ble things. His body is atrium, which is mani- 
fest to every man, that it may be seen what he 
does and how he lives. Thus taught St. Au- 
gustine, also, and manyan accredited biblical 
scholar before Luther. 

This Delitzsch who is speaking is a professor 
at Leipsic University, and has written a re- 
nowned work on “ Biblical Psychology.’ From 
beginning to end of it he introduces as author- 
ity nothing but the Scriptures, and he adopts 
this three-fold division. By the spirit is meant 
the conscience, or that portion of human nature 
in which there is a light; not of us, although in 
us. We have spoken of the conscience as ¢on- 
taining something which is not of us; and we 

*These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. 
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might have used the word spirit in the same 
sense. The soul is the link between spirit and 
body, and contains all the psychical powers ex - 
cept the conscience. That triple division of 
man is Schéberlein’s, also. But it would mat- 
ter very little whether it were Schéberlein’s or 
Delitzsch’s, if it were not biblical. It would 
matter very little, even if it were biblical, if it 
were not natural. But it happens to turn out 
that Ulrici and many others of his school, who 
are given to the investigation of man from the 
light of merely natural science, adopt just that 
division as the outcome of their research from 
the point of view of mere reason. Ulrici, as we 
have seen in previous listening to him and to 
Lotze, speaks of a body of a physical sort, then 
of a third somewhat—an ethereal enswathe- 
meut of the spirit, a spiritual body—and lastly 
of spirit itself. Thus the three-fold division of 
mau is adopted not only by the biological but 
by the theological teachers—by the former in 
tue name of exact research under the micro- 
scope and scalpel, and by the latter in the name 
of a careful dissection of scriptural texts. It 
is a sign of the times here on the walls of Gét- 
tinge) when our Delitzsch, who has given bim- 
s.lf tu exegetical study, comes out with pre- 
cisely the same idea of the three-fold division 
of man at which Ulrici has arrived by the 
methods of mere reason. 

The English symposium has been accustomed 
to a narrow view. Frederick Harrison does not 
believe that there isin man any spiritual activ- 
ity not connected with changes in the matter of 
his present physical body. He cannot imagine 
it possible that there is in man a soul, baving 
the power of existence apart from molecular 
change. Professor Huxley, here, although he 
will not assert in definite terms as much as Har- 
rison has done, holds, nevertheless, that we are 
sure absolutely only of the existence in our- 
eelves of two sets of phenomena—one physical 
aud the other mental or moral. He suspects 
that the physical may be shown to be antece- 
dent to the moral, and that as antecedents they 
are properly to be regarded as the cause of the 
moral, At the last analysis your Huxley is 
ready to attempt a physical explanation of 
moral phenomena. Harrison objects to that. 
He thinks the physical side the unimportant 
one in man, if either side is unimportant; but 
Huxley thinks the physical side the important 
one, They put rival emphasis on these differ- 
ent sides of the lower half of man, and do not 
appear to understand how different the outlook 
is the moment we rise tothe German point of 
view and make man to consist of three things, 


‘instead of two. 


Here we have three wheels—a large one, a 
smaller within the first, and a smallest within 
the second. Suppose that they touch each 
other by cogs. Of course, if they all lock into 
each other, when you roll the inner wheel, you 
will roll the second, and in that act you will 
roll the outer. In the reverse direction, you 
may roll the outer, end you will roll the sec- 
ond, and so the inner wheel. Delitzsch and 
Schéberlein and their schools think of man as 
spirit, soul, and body. The spirit is the inner- 
most thing in the holy of holies. The soul is 
something midway between spirit and body. 
Nevertheless, it is subject to influences from 
both the soul and the body. Influences can 
go from the outside to the innermost of man, 
and from the innermost to the outermost. 
When a man is filled with lofty moral emotion, 
we find visible effects produced in his counte- 
nance. Toere is a perfectly demonstrable re- 
sult, coming from the activity of what the Ger- 
mans call the spirit within the man. This 
inver whee] can move the wheel into which it 
locks, and tbat can move the outer. It is 
very evident that the two inner wheels may be 
taken out from the outermost wheel, and yet 
continue their action and interaction. If the 
second wheel had the power of assuming to it- 
self an envelope, or outer wheel, it might in 
another state of existence do so, and the funda- 
mental plan of the wheels not -be changed at 
all, We are more and more drawn by German 
‘biological and theological research to this 
three-fold division of man as explaining the 
union between spirit and matter. We are led 
to the idea that there may bea third some- 
what—a spiritual body affected from without 
and affected also from within, and acquiring 
power from its contact with the spirit to clothe 
itself, even when the present physical husk 
has been dropped off. 

However, we are talking too much for lis- 
tenere. It becomes us here to depend on a 
wealth of exact citation; for we must not mis- 
represent by the breadth of a hair either the 
German or English philosophy. Delitzsch 
speaks with a face full of radiance: ‘The 
power of life, that inconvenient and yet indis- 
pensable conception of exact investigation, is 
something exalted above the physical forces of 
attraction and repulsion. How much more, 
then, is the conscious soul, and still more the 
self-conscious spirit! Force, life, soul, spirit 
form an ascending climax.”—(“ Biblical Pay- 
chology,” T, & T,Clark’s Foreign Theol. Lib., p. 
93), “Samuel, who came up out of Hades, had, 
therefore, form ang clothing as he had had fn 
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this world; and when on the Mount two men 
approached Jesus, the glorified appearing like- 
wise, and spoke with him, the disciples imme- 
diately recognized them as Moses and Elias, 
They appeared, therefore, in an external form 
corresponding to their temporal history, and 
were, therefore, unmistakable, But this ex- 
ternal form is a spiritual one. By virtue of an 
internal power, spirits give themselves external 
human form when they make themselves visi- 
ble to whom they will. The external appear- 
ance is the immaterial product of their spirit- 
ual nature.””—(/bid., p. 100.) 

‘Are we at all to conclude thence that the 
dead even before their resurrection, and with- 
out awakening of their bodies, are not able to 
appear again? The appearance of Moses and 
Samuel proves the contrary. 

‘We believe that the spirits of the departed 
are even in themselves not without a phenom- 
enal bodily form. 

“The soul of the spirit, we say, with 
Géschel, after the separation from its body, is 
not wholly without a body; the inward body 
follows it. 

“The soul is the doxa of the spirit ; imma- 
terial, but similarly formed to the body, which 
the spirit through it ensouls, It is, as the 
outside of the spirit, so the inside of the body, 
which in every change of its material condition 
maintains it in identity with itself.”’—(/bid., 
pp. 502—504.} 

WhatamI reading? The book of an erratic ? 
I am citing the renowned work entitled “A 
System of Biblical Psychology,” by Delitzsch, 
years and years professor of theology at Leip- 
sic University ; and this volume is translated 
in the very famous theological library issued 
by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. It is a book 
crowned and recrowned through edition after 
edition, 

Huxley and Harrison look on the faces of 
Ulrici and Lotze, whom they recognize as men 
adequately informed concerning physical sci- 
ence, and are amazed that the broader German 
outlook leaves no opportunity for dissent, 
even from the side of physical research. Some 
of us who are not trained in this philosophy 
think that by this interpretation of Nature and 
revelation the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the same body is imperiled. But Delitzsch 
speaks again, with the Scriptures open before 
him and withreverent voice: ‘‘ The restoration 
of the human body results when God the 
triune supplies to the soul from the then 
glorified world of Nature materials forthe new 
formation of its body, similar to those of which 
its earthly body was formed and with which, 
when the soul impresses upon them the form 
of its inner spiritual body, {ts spiritual nature 
may attain to full manifestation even in the 
external body.’’—(Jbid., p. 537.) 

Delitzsch cites Schéberlein and looks into 
the face of the great Gottingen professor for 
assent to these propositions. They sound very 
strange, and we shall have them denied by Sché- 
berlein, in the name of theological research, 
if they do really come into conflict with the 
accredited doctrines of the resurrection. But, 
instead of denying the position of Delitzsch, 
Schéberlein replies, with the Scriptures open 
before him: ‘‘ The souls of the departed will 
be clothed with glorified bodies. There will 
be brought to the soul, out of the transfigured 
world, materials analogous to the substance 
of its previous body ; and upon these materials 
the soul will then impress the traits of its 
germinate body, so as thus to attain to full 
objective expression, In the case of those 
still living at the second coming of Christ, the 
process will be that of a simple transforma- 
tion. Thus, even as Christ arose with the 
buried body, so such persons will then appear 
in the ‘same’ body which was laid in the 
grave. And this identity holds of the whole 
essence of the body, both its primary features 
and form and also its substance. As to whether 
this identity of materials implies that of the chem- 
walelements or even the identity of the ultimate atoms 
is a question which Joses all significance 80 soon 
as we reflect that these elements and atoms 
themselves are in turn composed of invisible 
forces, and that in order to become integral 
parts of an organism they must be dissolved 
back into these forces and then arise out of 
them under a new form.’’—(See Prof. La Croix, 
“Translation of Schéberlein,” Meth. Quar. 
Rev., Ovt., 1877, p. 698.) 

Why, to these Germans matter is only visible 
force. The body itself, and all other sub- 
stance that we call matter, are a revelation of 
Almighty God. All matter, as surely as all 
finite mind, originated in him. As the azure 
sky, in which we see nothing, throws out from 
itself both the cloud and the lightning, so the 
unseen universe gives rise to the visible uni- 
verse. We have invisible electricity in the air ; 
we have ipvisible moisture there. The sky 
puts forth a flat, and there is acloud, It puts 
forth another fiat,and there is in the cloud 
electricity. So, I suppose, Almighty God 
evolves the seen universe of matter and the 
unseen of finite force from himself. It is not 
my belief that everything was created from 


potbing, nor do the authors of “The Upseen. 
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Universe”—perhaps the most suggestive book 
lately. published on these intricate themes— 
affirm that. I am not asserting Pantheism. 
It is said that an eminent naturalist, of Ortho- 
dox opintons in religion, has publicly pro- 
claimed ttat this platform teaches Pantheism. 
He might as well call Mr. Phillips an eminent 
pro-slavery orator, Scholars.in this audience 
are amused bysuchacharge. Whoevevasserts 
the Divine Tianscendency above Nature, side 
by side with the Divine Immanency in Nature, 
and maintains the Divine Personality, may 
emphasize, as Martineau and McCosh and a 
score of recent writers have done, the doctrine 
ef the spiritual origin of force, and yet not fall 
into Pantheism. If auy naturalist does not 
know that fact, his blundering in philosophy 
is probably the result of his absorption in his 
own specialty. [Laughter aud applause. } 

We find, however, that these Germans are 
not to be frightened even with the breadth of 
the scriptural outlook. Our listening to Schi- 
berlein ought to be intense after Delitzsch has 
referred to him; but we find Dorner referring 
to him and Julius Mii'ler and Kahnis and 
Lutbardt. There*is more than one hero in 
scholarship leaping with massive arm upon 
the discussions which have been put forward 
by Delitzsch and Schéberlein and Ulrici and 
Lotze on these overawing themes. 

If it be suggested that in the glorified uni- 
verse there will be a restoration of other beings 
besides man, what shall we say? We are not 
called on to say anything in this German sym- 
posium ; but Schéberlein is. I am anxious to 
have you push him to the wall, if youcan. I 
am willing you should ask him definitely 
whether he thinks any other part of the pres- 
ent world besides man’s body will ever have a 
transfiguration in the next world. Schdber- 
lein is not reluctant to speak even on that 
theme, most delicate of all. ‘‘ Christ, by the 
spiritualization of his body, as taken out of 
the borom of Nature, has already conse- 
crated Nature itself to an ultimate 
transfiguration. On the basis of this 
beginning, therefore, will the Holy Ghost 
bring forth out of the bosom of the perishing 
world a pew world ; not another, but the same 
world in a transfigured form, even as the 
raised body of Christ was not another, but the 
same, ina transfigured condition. And Na- 
ture, as thus renewed, will exist under the 
antithesis of heaven and earth, a ‘new heaven 
and a new earth.’ And the whole circle of 
natural objects will also come forth from death 
as integral parts of the new eternal state of 
things.” 

Do you say this is not definite enough, and 
do you wish more perfect information con- 
cerning the transfiguring of forms of life not 
human’? Ina passage which I have before me 
Schéberlein asserts as bis view that the new 
heavens and the new earth will be such as 
Agassiz anticipated : 

“ As with Nature in general, so with natural 
objects in particular. There will be nothing 
desert. or waste; but the Divine breath will 
pervade all things. Vegetation will exist in 
ideal beauty. (ireed and hostility will find 
no place in the animate realm, The wolf will 
‘lie down with the lamb’ in unbroken peace. 
In general, all primitive forms of existence 
will reappear in ideal perfection. Man will 
enjoy Nature through all of his senses, The 
paradise that existed before will be restored 
after redemption, 

‘* We are sown in weakness, but we ‘ rise in 
power.’ There will be no alternation of work 
and rest, of vigor and weariness; but we 
shall subsist in ever-full vigor and enthusiasm.’ 

‘*Whereas in this life we consist of the 
three elements—body, soul, and spirit—which 
may even be separated from each other ; in the 
heavenly life the body and soul will be so per- 
vaded with spirit that the entire human being 
will present but one unitary spiritual life. 

‘‘When all is thus transfigured, then pure 
beauty will reign. Heaven is the true home of 
beauty. For the essence of beauty consists in 
this—that the life of the soul beams perfectly 
forth from the body, and that the body thereby 
sheds a halo of glory back upon the soul, All 
true art is a groping after heavenly ideals, and all 
art-works are anticipations of future spiritual 
realities, But in the ‘yon side’ each human 
being will be a living art-work, and the life of 
communion among the saints will be an eternal 
evolution of holy art-life. 

‘¢ Wherever the soul may will to be, there it 
will be able to be. Hence, the body will not 
be a prison; but, on the contrary, a free home 
for the soul. 

“ The body will be the perfect servant of the 
soul ; hence, it will be capable of instantly fol- 
lowing and keeping pace with all the outgoings 
of imagination and thought. The law of love, 
whereby we live in those on whom we fix our 
beart, will be perfectly reflected in the body. 
The indwelling of soul in soul will be also an 
indwelling of body in body. And in this each 
will find his due place—so that, even as the 
Church of Christ here forms but one body 
with many members, thus also hereafter 
saved humanity will form but one organic body, 
whereof we sball all be members, each in his 
place. And of this organic whole the head, 
the focal point, the sun will be Christ himself. 
As our souls will eternally live of his life, 0 
our bodies will eternally shine in the radiance 
of his glorified body. 

‘‘Qur bodies are not mere caducous husks, 
to be thrown off when the soul is ripe; but 
Nature and the Kingdom of God, the rational 
soul and the human body, belong normally 
and essentially together. When the one is 
transfigured, the other is transfigured. And 
when, at the goal of moral development, they 
are risen to integral unity, thep they persist, 








through eternity, as intimately united as form 
and substance, light and color.”’ 

Frederick Harrison here has talked of the 
eternity of the tabor. Adopting the principles 
of the Nirvana of the Brahmins, he has 
affirmed that an eternity of conscious self-ex- 
istence can be only torture. ‘‘A mystical and 
inane ecstacy,” he says, ‘‘is an approprigte 
ideal for a paradise of negations, and this fs 
the orthodox view ; but it is not a high view.” 
(Nineteenth Century, October, 1877.) 

But Sboberlein, unabashed in the company 
of German learning, replies : ‘‘ When the soul 
has reached its perfection in God it will need 
at once to enter upon a course of untrammeled 
holy activity, even as God, whose image it is, 
himself eternally ‘ works’; and to this creatural 
need of a field for work the world of Nature 
offers the requisite scope.” 

On the wall of Géttingen, our disputants 
having paced through the whole night, the 
dawn now begins to cast its radiance. Above 
the low German meadows and in the trench at 
the foot of the wall lies a tracery of morning 
vapor. The summit of the wall is in sunlight. 
The lark is rising out of the fields. Our spirits 
are carried up by its flight to the inquiry 
whether we will adopt a higher or a lower phi- 
losophy—that is, wideness or narrowness of 
outlook. This comes to be the final question be- 
tween the English and the German learned 
men. All they inthis group who will not use 
the higher and the wider outlook which di 
vides man in a three-fold way agree to take 
physically a position symbolizing their attt- 
tude spiritually. #rederick Harrison walks 
down into the trench under the fog. He isa 
positivist. He believes in what he ean touch. 
The only immortality for him fs posthumous 
influence. But his doubt results from his nar- 
rowness of outlook. Long ago those who sit 
half way up the slope leading to the wall from 
the trench have outgrown that narrownese, 
They do not ag yet divide mau in a three-fold 
way; but think that there are-body and soul 
in man, and so are delivered from that style of 
mental unrest {nto the midst of which even 
William Greg must dip, as he takes his posi- 
tion. He knows not whatto believe. He is 
now in the vapor, and now in the- sunlight. 
Professor Huxley must walk down, too ; and, 
although the vapor will notewreathe his for- 
head, it will cover his feet, for the positivist 
and the mateylalistic evolutionist do not stand 
far apart. But Lord Blachford, Lord Selborne, 
Mr. Hutton, Canon Barry, and all the rest of 
this English group, three of them only ex- 
cepted, stand here on the summit of the wall, 
with Deiitzsch and Schéberlein and Ulrici and 
the whole‘German group. They believe that 
man is three-fold, and their breadth of outlook 
delivers them from the obscuring power of the 
vapor which broods only over the trenches, 
The lark continues to sing. There comes fall- 
ing through the ether a divine voice: “ Nar 
rowness isthe mother of unbelief. Obtain a 
broad outlook, would you agree with God in 
your philosophy and be able to transmit God’s 
own thought into life.”’ [Applanse. | 





THE LECTURE. 


It bas been welf said that the question as to 
the origin of conscience has the same relation 
to modern philosophical discussion of religious 
truths that Bootia had to the geography of 
Greece. That province was the key to the 
whole land. It became, consequently, the very 
dancing-plot of Mars. We have had many a 
theory put to such straits in explaining the 
single syllable owght as to assert with Bentham 
that, “if the use of the word is admissible at 
all, itought to be banished from the vocabulary 
of morals.””—(‘‘ Deontology,”’ I, p. 32.) The dis- 
tinction between the desirable and the dutiful 
isa fact, however. The desirable is merely the 
optional ; the dutiful is the imperative. The 
most characteristic element in the latter can 
never be explained solely by the former. The 
theories which derive the dutiful from the de- 
sirable have in all ages had insuperable diffi- 
culties in discovering a basis for moral obliga- 
tion. The upholders of utilitarianism have to 
this hour reached no real unanimity on this 
central point. Bentham went so far as to deny 
the existence of duty. ‘It is, in faet, very idle 
to talk about duties. The word itself has in it 
something disagreeable and repulsive.’’—(Jbid , 
p. 10.) The angular, sharp, erratic Shopen- 
hauer suggests that conscicnce is composed of 
five elements—fear of man, superstition, preju- 
dice, vanity, and custom.—(‘‘ Grund Probleme 
der Ethik,” p. 196.) Even David Hume, how- 
ever, could say that “‘those who have denied 
the reality of moral distinctions are to be 
ranked among the disingenuous disputauts ; 
nor is it conceivable that any human creature 
could ever seriously believe that all characters 
and actions were alike entitled to the affection 
and regard of every one.” —(‘‘ Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals,’ Essays, Vol. II, 
p. 223.) Profit aman may disdain ; but duty has 
a commanding presence. We can refuse to do 
our duty; but we are unable to deny its author- 
ity over us in right. De jure conscience 
always rules, although de facto it may not, All 
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languages recognize the distinction between 
profit and duty, the desirable and the dutiful, 
mere expediency and the right. These great 
phenomena in language have their natural 
causes as much as anything in a fossil, They 
are facts. They are hard, unmistakable, en- 
during circumstances io human experience. 
The question as to the origin of conscience is 
not only a vastly more important one than the 
inquiry concerving the origin of species ; but it 
is one that can be investigated by the scientific 
method almost as readily. I enter on the 
dancing-plot of Mars bere for the firet time. 
Many of you may have thought, as some public 
writers do, that I have dodged this topic. I 
have postponed it, in order that I might bear 
the whole brunt of its onset, after discussing 
the moral sense in detail. Having shown what 
conscience is, I now, with some profit, I hope, 
may raise the question : How did it originate ? 


If you are satisfied that Darwin’s hypothesis 
of hereditary descent, or pangenesis, requires 
in the gemmules innate powers or affinities 
that amount to as great a mystery as what we 
call life, then you will be convinced at the out- 
set that conscience must have been involved 
in the original capacities of that first living 
matter out of which, according to your theory, 
all animal forms have been evolved. If you 
are an evolutionist of the extreme type, I will 
not say of the extremest or materialistic sort 
you may yet hold that conscience is inthe con- 
stitution drawn up in the cabin of the ‘* May- 
flower,”’ before the ship landed; and I, for 
one, shall have no great quarrel with youif 
that is the form of your evolutionistic philos- 
opby. But Darwin has put forth a special 
theory of conscience. He has endeavored to 
show how the moral sense, as it exists in man, 
may have been developed exclusively from the 
facuities possessed by animals. He makes 
conscience only another name for the opera- 
tion of the social instincts conjoined with the 
intellectual powers. ° 

Whenever an instinct is not satisfied, a feel- 
ing of unrest arises. If, for instance, the de- 
sire for food is not satisfied, we are left in un- 
rest. Every instinct has a pleasure connected 
with its gratification, and a pain in the absence 
of its proper food. Just so the social instincts 
have pain behind them, when they are not 
gratified. Darwin’s central proposition in his 
discussion of the moral sense (‘Descent of 
Man,”’ Vol. I, chap. 3) is that he thinks it “ in 
a high degree probable that any animal what- 
ever, endowed with well-marked social in- 
stincts, would inevitably acquire a moral 
sense or conscience, as soon as its intellectual 
powers had become as well developed, or near- 
ly as well developed, as in man.’’? Thus Dar- 
win derives conscience from the combined 
operation of the social instincts and the intel- 
lectual faculties. He makes remorse of con- 
science to be only the feeling of dissatisfaction 
a man has when the social instincts are not 
satisfied. He would have us explain the feel- 
ing that we are to blame by the fact that we 
are not satisfied in our social instincts. 

What are some of the more important ob- 
jections to D_rwin’s theory of the origin of 
conscience ? ° 

1. Darwin teaches that ‘man comes to feel, 
through habit, that it is best for him to obey 
his more persistent instincts,” But, in the 
same connection, he affirms that ‘‘the wish for 
another man’s property is, perhaps, as persist- 
ent a desire as any that can be named.’”’—(‘‘De. 
scent of Man,’’ Am. ed., Vol. I, pp. 88 and 89.) 
Two pages before the first of these sentences I 
find the second one. The context shows that 
instinct and desire are used here as synonyms. 
To convince yourself of this, read ten pages in 
Darwin’s famous chapter on the moral sense. 
Theft and robbery, therefore, if we are to be 
logical, are to be justified on the basis of Dar- 
win’s theory that to follow conscience is to 
obey our more persistent instincts, As Pro- 
fessor Calderwood, of Edinburgh University, 
has said: “ Neither a good morality nora doc- 
trine of personal obligation can rest on this 
basis.—(‘‘ Hand-book of Moral Philosophy,”’ p. 


Mie strength of an instinct depends on two 
things—the persistency of the desire it repre- 
sents, and the vividness with which we recall 
the pains or pleasures arisiog from the desire. 
Hunger, for instance, is an imperative desire ; 
but when satisfied its pains cannot easily be 
recalled in memory. It has often been re- 
marked that our painful sensations are repro- 
duced in imagination less easily than our 
pleasurable. Now, this desire for another 
man’s property, Darwin affirms, has in unsur- 
passed fullness the first part of strength—name- 
ly, the persistence of the desire. “It is,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘perhaps as persistent a desire as any that 
can be named.’”’ But there is another part of 
its strength, and that is the vividness with 
which we can recall the pains or pleasures 
arising from it. Darwin affirms concerning 
that part of its power only that “‘ the satisfac- 
tion of actual possession is generally a weaker 
feeling than the desire of possession.” He 
thus implicitly admits that sometimes it is not 
a weaker feeling than the desire. Well, then, 
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if sometimes it is not a weaker feeling than the 
desire, of course, both parts of the strength 
sometimes belong to this impulse. If, there- 
fore, the most persistent and strong instinct 
ought to be followed, as Darwin says, then 
sometimes our desire for another man’s prop- 
erty ought to be followed. Darwin explicitly 
teaches that man comes to feel, through 
acquired and perhaps inherited habit, that it 
is best for him to obey his most persistent in- 
stincts. “ The imperious word ‘ ought’ seems mere- 
ly to imply the consciousness of the existence of a 
persistent instinct, We hardly use the word 
ought in a metaphorical sense when we say 
hounds ought to hunt, pointers ought to 
point, and retrievers to retrieve their game,.’’— 
(Ibid. p. 88.) 

Here, therefore, is an instructive example of 
a lack of metaphysical and philosopbical train- 
ing in a renowned naturalist. Again and 
again this fallacy has been pointed out, It is 
not brought forward here to-day for the first 
time. Many discussions have exbibited just 
this strange bewilderment in Darwin's reason- 
ing. Undoubtedly this writer is an expert in 
observation. Darwin has a massive head in 
what the books call the observing faculties, 
but not a very massive one in the philosophical 
faculties. Iam using for the brain only that 
outline chart which Professor Ferrier’s latest 
researches seem to justify. Darwin's books, 
however, are the best map of his own sptrit— 
perfectly honest, candid as the noon, a mass 
of facts which are a mine for this whole gen- 
eration and for all generations to come within 
the field of biological research, and yet not re- 
markable for the philosophical traits prom- 
inent in the writings of a Hamilton, a Kant, or 
an Aristotle. 

Read Von Hartmann’s late criticisms on ‘The 
True and the False in Darwioism.’’—( Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, October, 1877, and Jan- 
uary, 1878.) You would have the very latest 
light, and so let me ask you to take Boston as 
a guide. And what part of Boston? Why, 
every man here is a philosopher. The other 
day I went into a renowned establishment for 
the shortening of the hair. [Laughter.] The 
barber said to me, during my visit three 
months ago: ‘*Do you know that Hartmann 
is to publish soon, in a philosophical magazine 
in St. Louis, an article on the defects of Dar- 
winism?’’ ‘No,’ said I, and stared to find 
that information at thestreet-corner in Boston. 
But I remembered that I was in Boston, and so 
excused my ignorance ; for every one here is 
expected to know whatever goes on in all the 
four zones. A detailed conversation followed 
concerning Kant and Hegel. Last week I 
called again upon my philosophical friend, and 
told him I had looked into the Journal of Spee- 
ulative Philosophy, published in St. Louis, and 
seen the article in the last number. ‘ Yes,” 
sald he ; ‘‘but it is asecond one.”” [Laughter. ] 
I consoled myself by reflecting that, even if 
the mayor of Boston had ceased tospeak Latin, 
my friend of the razor in that city knows all 
the freshest philosophical news. 

Read Virchow’s recent reply to Hiickel : 

“Only ten years ago, when a skull was found 
perhaps in peat or in lake dwellings, or in some 
old cave, it was believed that wonderful marks 
of a wild and quite undeveloped state were 
seen in it. Indeed, we were then scenting 
monkey air. But this has died out more and 
more. The old troglodytes, lake inhabitants, 
and peat people turn out to be quite a respect- 
able society. -They have heads of such a size 
that many a person living weuld feel happy to 
possess one like them. . . . On the whole, 
we must really acknowledge that all fossil type 
of a lower human development is absolutely 
wanting. Indeed,if we take the total of all 
fossil men that have been found hitherto, and 
compare them with what the present offers, 
then we can maintain with certainty that 
among the present generation there is a much 
larger number of relatively low-type individ- 
uals than amoung the fossils hitherto known. 
. . . Asa fact, we must positively acknowl- 
edge that there is always a sharp limit between 
man andthe ape. We cannot teach, we cannot 
designate it as a revelation of science that man 


descends from the ape or from any other animal,” 
—(Nature, Dec. 6th, 1877, pp. 112, 113.) 


‘If you will allow me to affirm that Darwin 
teaches, at the outset of his discussion of the 
moral sense, propositions that would under- 
mine the whole doctrine of personal obliga- 
tion, I shall have said enough to make you 
cautious in adopting that theory of the origin 
of conscience. 

2. In Darwin’s attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of conscience from purely animal in- 
stincts, ideas of morality drawn from other 
sources slip into the argument.—(See this crit- 
icism developed in Newman Smyth’s “ Re- 
ligious Feeling,’? and in St. George Mivart’s 
“Genesis of Species,” and in various other 
writers). 

The atmosphere in which he conducts his ex- 
periment is full of germs of the moral sense. 
It has been well said that they who try to 
prove spontaneous generation to be a fact 
usually perform their experiments in an atmos- 
phere saturated with the germs which they 
wish to develop. 

Darwin calls to his aid, in explaining the 
origin of the moral sense, a great number of 
floating moral germs. I have singled out 













twelve of these, and hardly necd do more than 
name them in bis language. 

(1.) “Highly developed mental faculties.”’ 
That word mental is very vague. If by mind 
you mean the whole spiritual equipment of 
man, a8 you sometimes do, it includes moral 
perception ; and so surreptitiously, or, at least, 
unobserved, comes in the very idea of which 
Darwin would explain the origin. 

(2.) ‘The feeling of dissatisfaction,”” That 
is another vague phrase, It might mean moral 
dissatisfaction. 

(3.) “* The power of language.”’ 

(4.) “ Theidea of the good of the commun- 
ity.”” A very vague phrase, that never would 
pass without being challenged under the 
microscope of metaphysical research. 

(5.) ‘The power of public opinion.”’ 

(6.) ‘ Obedience to the wishes and judgments 
of the community.”’ 

(7.) “Feelings of love and sympathy.” 
These often mean much more than merely 
social instincts, 

(8.) “* Power of self-command.” Of course, 
there {oheres in the very idea of self-command 
the idea of a distinction between motives. A 
clear choice among motives involves moral 
perception of the different character of 
motives, as good and bad. And so, under that 
phrase, ‘‘ power of self-command,”’ may easily 
come in the very idea of which the origin is to 
be explained. 

(9.) ‘Appreciation of the justice of the 
judgments of hisfellow-men,’’ There Darwin 
has the great word justice ; but all languages 
recognize a distinction between the just and 
the merely expedient. A perception of what is 
just in motives is an act of conscience. Darwin 
allows this atmospheric germ to drift into his 
experiment. Appreciation of justice! Why, 
that is conscience, and that is the very thivg 
you are about to develop here by spontaneous 
generation, 


(10.) ‘Appreciation of justicé, independently 
of any pleasure or pain felt at the moment.” All 
these phrases are Darwin's. This last is vot a 
poor description of one of the fundamental 
activities of conscience. Justice cannot be 
perceived at all without the power of perceiv- 
ing the difference between right and wrong; 
and to perceive that, without any regard to the 
pleasure of pain felt at the moment, is the key 
of what we call conscience. 

(11.) Avoidance of the reprobation of the 
one or many gods” in whog the individual 
believes. Why, the sense of the divine comes 
to us from conscience, and that germ is more 
davgerous than any of the ten that have pre- 
ceded it ; but here comes one yet more danger- 
ous. 

(12.) “ The fear of divine punishment.” 

Well, now, if you will give me all these 
germs, if you will let them drift into my bottle 
in which I am required to produce by spon- 
taneous generation conscience, I shall have no 
trouble with that experiment. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

These are phrases out of Darwin’s famous 
chapter. You sre to look them up for your- 
selves, and, if you are not thrown into scientific 
unrest as to Darwin’s theory by such an amount 
of carelesscess in his experiment, I shall say 
that you are accustomed to a loose application 
of the scientific method, worse than I have 
been taught, under even the medieval and 
mossy instruction of Andover. [Laughter.] 

3. What ancestors do not possess offspring can- 
not inherit. 

4. The moral sense, therefore, cannot be inherited 
from a non-moral source, 

From my point of view, these two proposi- 
tions are the most important in the whole range 
of investigation as to the origin of conscience. 
Our only safety in reasoning is to begin always 
with absolutely undeniable propositions, and 
then to make only such inferences from them 
as are axiomatically clear. I think these two 
propositions are clear; and from them may be 
made inferences that undermine the founda- 
tions of every merely derivative theory of the 
origin of the moral sense. Darwin’s hypoth- 
esis assumes that the moral sense is inherited 
from a non-moral source. His scheme of 
thought, therefore, makes the stream rise. 
higher than its fountain, or involves the ass.r- 
tion that there can bean event without a suffi- 
gient cause. 

Mix gunpowder and fire, and the result will] 
be anexplosion. Therefore, a careless observer 
might say that the explosion was in the gun- 
powder and the fire. This is not the case, 
however. A third and viewless element, the 
air, combines with the gunpowder in the ex- 
plosion and is necessary to its explanation. 

Mix the social instincts and the intellectuay 
faculties, says Darwin, and the result will be 
conscience. Therefore, a careless observer 
might say conscience was in the social instincts 
and the intellectual faculties. This is not the 
case, however. A third and a viewless element, 
the moral law, or the nature of things in their 
moral relations, combines its activity with that 
of the social faculties and the intellect, and 
must be taken into view in every explanation 
of conscience, 
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5. According to Darwin’s theory, pain comes 
to conscience only when some persistent in- 
stinct is Jeft unsatisfied, and, therefore, the 
essence of all conscientious action is simply 
the pleasurable. In natures badly organized 
the vicious is often demanded by the most per- 
sistent instincts. The vicious, therefore, in 
these natures is the conscientious in Darwin's 
sense ; but this reduces the theory to absurd- 
ity. 

6. It follows from Darwin’s definition that 
the pleasurable, on the whole, is that which con- 
science justifies. Darwin’s theory makes no 
adequate distinction between the pleasurable, 
which is always only the optional, and the 
dutiful, which is always the imperitive. It does 
not explain the commanding force of the word 
ought. It does not account for the axiom 
Fiat justitia ruat celum—let justice be done 
though the heavens fall. 

7. Darwin himself concedes that his chief 
source of doubt with reepect to his own theory 
of conscience is that senseless customs, super- 
stitions, and tastes—such as the horror of the 
Hindu for unclean food—ought, on his prin- 
ciple, to be tranemitted, and they are not. 

One rule of science is to look in the misty 
places which a theory will not explain for 
new light. Wherever there are unexplored re- 
mainders, we are likely to find new truths. 
Now, Darwin confesses that this vast range of 
senseless customs, superstitions, and tastes is 
not under the law of inheritance, and ought to 
be, if his theory is correct. What if a man has 
been made so much better than aclod that a 
good angel, stepping on him, leaves an imprint 
that is not easily washed out ; und a bad angel, 
leaving a bad imprint there, soon finds that 
the plan of human nature has reacted against 
the impression thus made, and that a sense of 
justice bas wiped out, as with a sweeping 
billow, the track of his hoof, end left the shore 
clean as God made it? You would judge in 
that case that the shape of the shore has been 
determined by some other power than the im- 
pact either of good feet or of split hoofs, 
There is a plan in the sands, ‘They are not 
sands; they are a soul. [Great applause.] 


Biblical Research, 


Tue oft-repeated calumny about Tischen- 
dorf that he obtained the Slnaitic Manuscript 
under false pretenses, which calumny the 
monks at Sinai are still given to repeating, 
ought to be stopped by thistime. It was true, 
and was repeatedly so stated by Tischendorf, 
as late as 1868, that the Emperor of Russia 
held the manuscript as aloan ; but that loan 
was by the sanction of the highest powers of 
the Brotherhood to which the Sinaitic Monas- 
tery of St. Catherine’s belongs. And until 
that foan was duly authorized Tischendorf 
never obtained even corporal possession of the 
MS. While engaged in copying it at Cairo, it 
was doled out to him in portions of a few 
sheets at atime; the MS. being in the posses- 
sion of a branch monastery and having been 
brought to Cairo by their messenger, not 
Tischendorf’s. But in 1868 the MS. was 
finally purchased from its owners, through the 
agency of Gen. Ignatieff, Russian ambassador 
at Constantinople, and documents to that 
effect were forwarded to St. Petersburg, which 
documents were signed by the proper author- 
ities at Constantinople, Cairo, and the convent 
at Mt, Sinai. And the following trans- 
jated extract from one of the numerous 
letters of the Archbishop Callistratus would 
seem to show that they felt satisfied. It 
bears date 15th July, 1869: ‘* We hasten to 
assure you that we and our honorable Brother- 
hood entertain toward you forever a thankful 
remembrance that we esteem ourselves most 
happy to bave found such a friend and patron.” 
° “You know that henceforth this cele- 
brated Bible-manuscript is offered to the ex- 
alted Czar and. Autocrat of all the Russias, as a 
token of our and the Sinai Monastery’s imper- 
ishable thankfulness.’’ ‘© We feel our- 
selves very happy to be able to give such plea- 
sure to his high and mighty Grace, his Imperial 
Majesty, whose help we so much need for our 
sanctuary on Sinai.’’ It seems that quarrels 
between the different monasteries under the 
same head, of which the Sinai convent was 
one, together with the politics involved about 
the election of an archbishop, occasioned many 
of the false statements. But, in any event, the 
character and word of a man like Tischendorf 
is worth more than a whole herd of Eastern 
monks. And, we may add, they have never 
yet explained how the forty-three leaves of the 
same MS. came to be destined by them for the 
fire, when Tischendorf rescued them. 








....For a long time two large piers of old 
masonry have been known to exist just in- 
side the present wall of Jerusalem, between 
the two angles of the northwest corner of 
the city, the locality sometimes styled Go- 
liath’s Castle; and now two other similar 
structures are laid bare by the Latin monks, in 





excavations for the foundations of a new col- 
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lege. These four huge piers are connected by 
an arch of antique appearance, and they seem 
to have played the part of foundation for the 
tower Psephinus, mentioned by Josephus 
as that superstructure of Jerusalem so lofty as 
to afford a view from its summit of the Med- 
iterranean Sea: 

“But, admirable as was the third wall 

throughout, still more so was the tower 
Psephinus, which rose up at the northwest 
angie and opposite to which Titus encamped. 
Being seventy cubits high, it afforded at sun- 
rise a prospect of Arabia and of the limits of 
the Hebrew territories as far as the sea.”"—B. 
J., Vol. IV, 3. 
To the sou'h of these piers an angle of an old 
wall of very large stones is said by Dr. Chap- 
lin to be of great interest, and in his view 
likely to have formed part of the hastily 
erected wall of Nehemiah. 


....The director of the German church, St. 
Peter’s, in Jerusalem, has just published the 
latest description of Jerusalem and its sur- 
roundines, illustrated by a map. 








Fine Arts. 


HON. MARSHALL 0. ROBERTS'S 
GALLERY. 





I.—LANDSCAPES. 


BY MISS HENRIETTA HARDY. 





Amone the fine private collections of pictures 
in the City of New York that of Mr. Marshall 
O. Roberts is noticeable. Two fine galleries 
are filled with the paintings and statuary pos- 
sessed by this fortunate gentleman ; while li- 
brary, reception-rooms, parlor, and boudoir are 
all honored by the presence of works of art. 
The first of the galleries, in the rear of a large 
corner house on 5th Avenue, is entered by glass 
doors, opening out of the long suite of parlors. 
The floor is marble, and at right and left flights 
of shining white marble steps lead up to the 
main floor, which is heavily carpeted, well- 
lighted from above, and the walls lined with 
pictures. This gallery having overflowed, a 
second and even larger one iv the rear ef the 
next house, now adjoined to the corner one, 
has been filled by Mr. Roberts’s collection. This 
room we enter from the lower floor of the first 
gallery, passing a recess, where a life-size mar- 
ble figure, the “Salome” of W. W. Story, re- 
clives in an antique chair. The thin, cruel nose, 
full lips, superb and languid figure present to 
us a fine conception of that successful dancer 
before Herod. Passing tbrough asmall room, 
paved with marble, in the center of which is a 
fouatain and about whose walls are pieces of 
statuary and some small orange trees, we are 
within the second gallery, carpeted, paneled, 
with frescoed ceiling and ample skylight. The 
center of the large room is occupied by a mar- 
ble leaning statue, “ The Promised Land,’’ and 
pictures are around us everywhere. 

This collection has never been described, 
nor as yet even catalogued ; and the present 
writer, whose knowledge of the names of pic- 
tares and of artists is due to the courtesy of 
the owner, must, while giving such names as 
fully as possible, rometimes bestow a hap- 
hazard title and leave blanks for the artists’ 
names in all cases where memory cannot be 
trusted for positive accuracy. 

In these galleries variety and beauty meet 
us from either hand and great contrasts in 
style and subject abound. So large is the col- 
lection and so bewildering one’s sudden riches 
in the beholding of it that, in order to begin to 
study it, a few broad divisions must be made; 
80 with sweeping lines we will mark off land- 
scape, historical, genre, animal, and figure 
paintiog, and look at the most notable spec- 
imens of each. 

Church’s “‘Rainy Season in the Tropics,” 
with the softly blending colors of its great 
overarching rainbow, its mists and mountains, 
isin the first gallery ; and above it is another 
large landseape painting— Hawk’s Nest, in 
Virginia,” by Gignoux. The Indians on the 
high bluff above the river, the bright foliage on 
the October trees, blue mountains and rosy 
sky, all particularly well lit up when the western 
sun strikes through the large skylight above 
and fortunately flushes all its Autumn beauty. 

Four of Boughton’s pictures are here—two 
in each gallery. They are casily recognized as 
the work of one artist, and of this one, whose 
manner {is so well known and liked. In one is 
a girl seated amid wild flowers; in another, a 
girl walkiag amid wild flowers; a girl stand- 
ing—tbis time not in the spring-like whiteness 
of costume fancied by this artist, but with the 
same touch of old-fashioned quaintness in the 
dark attire—beside a melancholy rock, with 
fading Autumn around her; and fourth (and 
this picture is very beautiful), a larger canvas, 
with a May morniag scene—a blossomy field, 
silver-barked trees at the left, a line of distant 
woodland, a glimmer of water, and a farm- 
house afar, a road, little worn, through the 
whitely fragtant meadow-land, and two slender 
young women, one clad in white and one in 
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pink, advancing from the distance together. 
This is all sweetness, morning, and suony 
silence. 

Here in the second gallery are two land- 
scapes by James M. Hart, with cattle. The 
first is a fair meadow, with trees in the back- 
ground, and a little low red farmhouse, like 
sO many seen in the country, settled in the 
peaceful distance. Cows and sheep are graz- 
ingio the meadow, andtoward the foreground 
is a clear little pool, surrounded by grass, with 
leaves upon itssurface. In the second picture 
cows and sheep are coming down a green 
lane, driven by a boy. A storm is coming up. 
Part of the sky is yet blue ; but white clouds 
are darkening above and below to black and 
threatening thunder-clouds. Trees along the 
lane are whitening in the wind. One can 
almost watch the light change and feel the 
wind’s velocity. 

In the firet gallery a larger landseape by the 
same gentleman is hung. One can surely hunt 
up almost the identical spot in memory—that 
same stream, those broken banks, the tumbling 
rail-fence, with wild bushes growing here and 
there; the plavk bridge yonder, across which 
a white horse is drawing a load of hay , the big 
trees beyond the bridge ; the old brown house 
in the distance ; the cows here in the fields, 
some grazing, some lying down ; the blue sky, 
with its fair white clouds—all is so simply, 
rustically natural that even those who know 
the country only by summer sojournings can 
fancy that they have scen this place before. 

There are two “ Niagaras’’ in the first gal- 
lery—one a view from Table Rock, and one from 
under the American Falls. In the second gal- 
lery is a picture of Venice, which is three 
hundred years old and gives a view of the 
Grand Canal, the gondolas, the houses all 
along, the odd green water in little smooth 
ripples, all painted ina hard, literal, finished 
manner. Above this is a beautiful view of 
the bridge leading to the old Castle of St. 
Angelo—all twilight, with still water, red and 
purple lights, and dark trees, with the new 
moon above them in the sky. 

Passing rapidly on through the landscapes, 
note this picture of the far-famed beauty and 
peaceful waters of the green Isle of Wight, by 
Creswick (painted to order); an oval, softly- 
flushed water-view by Cole; a Durand—In- 
dians, with white captives, below a gray rocky 
cliff, capped with trees, suulight effects, a 
party of white men coming to the rescue, who 
creep among the trees above to where they 
can take good aim; a Kensett ; a small pic- 
ture, arching trees, by 8. R. Gifford; and two 
very large landscapes by H. Poingdestre, rep- 
resenting the hauling of granite from mount- 
ain quarries. The towering hights around, 
the toiling teams of oxen, the drivers who 
walk beside the straining beasts, with cracking 
whips and cries of encouragement, the crossing 
of the ford, the heavy wagons and great blocks 
of granite, the rocky roads and streams of 
water set the scene fully before you. 

Last, look at a striking landscape by W. J. 
Aays—a herd of buffaloes passing over a pale 
green prairie. In front they seem to close in 
on you, dark, strong, and terrible. As far as 
eye can see theycome. The moving mass is 
added to in almost awful, because relentlessly 
interminable numbers, coming in slow, dark 
streams from every direction, down over the 
far, easy slopes of the distance. Those who 
have read the episode of ‘The Bulls of the 
Blessed Trivity,’’ in Bret Harte’s story of 
‘Gabriel Conroy,” can begin to appreciate Its 
horrors in facing this living throng. 





Personalities. 


THE late King of Italy wasa good judge of 
men. His father, Carlo Alberto, was suspicious 
of Garibaldi, and would only give him a subor- 
dinate position in the army ; but as soon as Vic- 
tor Emanuel was crowned he sought out Gari- 
baldi and made him general, with large powers 
—astep which he never had toregret. He knew 
also that, in choosing Cavour, he would bave 
frequently to yield his own opinions to that 
distinguished statesman and that he would 
have a cabinet of his own choice. To Cavour 
and Garibaldi is due a large share of the honor 
of accomplishing the unification of [taly. The 
King lost his wife, who was an Austrian coun- 
tess, in 1855. By her he had four children— 
Humbert, Clothilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, 
Amadeus, formerly King of Spain, and Marta 
Pia, Queen of Portugal. He continued to en- 
large his family, however, though he did not 
take a second wife. It was his desire to bring 
his illegitimate family to the Quirinal; but 
Prince Humbert would vot hear of it. With 
the mother of his outside children he cuncluded 
a morganatic marriage. She died a short time 
ago, as Countess Mirafiore. In allusion to the 
King’s love of the fair sex and his bravery, 
Garibaldi gave him the title of Ji Re gallantuo- 
mo, 








-eeeThis bright paragraph from The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch is worth quoting: ‘The rule 





is that associate justices shall be portly, pou- 
derous, round, red-faced solemnities, wise-look- 
ing as owls. During the day they sit up in a 
row, four on each side of the chief-justice, 
motionless as penguins, which they so much 
resemble that one might well expect to see 
some Arctic explorer, in sealskin suit from 
head to foot, walk in and rap them on the head 
with a club for not having enough sense to fly 
away. What gives them a particularly serious 
look is that the curtains, lambrequins, carpets, 
cushions, and general upholstery of the room 
are of deep crimson ; and when you see every- 
thing crimson except a row of round heads 
and pink faces sticking up behind the paneling 
of the bench, the effect is peculiarly oppress- 
ive.’? 

--».-Mr. Libbey, who has purchased and is 
now publishiug Zhe Princeton Review, under 
the editorship of Dr. Atwater, is the son of 
Mr. William Libbey, of the firm of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. He is a recent graduate of 
Princeton College, and has hitherto shown his 
interest in The Review by sending four or five 
hundred copies to home missionaries. He 
follows the example of Mr. Thorndike Rice 
with The North American Review, in changing 
the quarterly toa bi-monthly. It is got up 
now very much im the style of The /nternational 
Review, and does not carry a single advertise- 
ment, the second and fourth pages of the cov- 
er being utterly bare, which seems like a 
waste of good space. 


..».Mr. Wilkie Collins is said to have made 
the astounding discovery that the letters of 
Lord Byron are the perfection of prose writing. 
His brother novelist, E. P. Whipple, was of the 
contrary opinion in his callow manhood, for 
somewhere between the covers of his blessed 
fictions (called criticisms) he drops into a Wegy- 
like judgmeni that they abound with expletives 
such as wagoners favor their horses with. 


..»-Mrs. Joshua Leavitt, widow of Dr. 
Leavitt, to whose editorial skill and wisdom 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT were 80 
much indebted for the first twenty-five years 
of its existence, died in Brooklyn, last 
Saturday. She was a woman of superior char- 
acter and ability and the worthy belpmeet of 
a great mau. She was one of the oldest mem 
bers of Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s church. 


-.-.The late Mr. James Aldrich, the poet, left 
poems enough in print and manuscript to make 
asmall volume. Won’t some of our American 
publishers be good enough to get some capa- 
ble man of letters to edit it, and then publish 
it handsomely? The poetry of Mr. Aldrich, 
like the poetry of Dr. T. W. Parsons, bas an 
original flavor of its own, and occasionally a 
grace beyond the reach of art. 


..»-Governor Nicholls, of Louisiana, in his 
message to the legislature, solemnly protests 
against the action of the Senate in admitting 
Kellogg to a seat, as being violative of law. 
What about his title to be governor of 
Louisiana? The White League can answer 
this question. 


Science. 


..+.The Journal de Genéve gives an interest- 
ing account of one of the most important 
scientific achievements of modern times in the 
field of chemistry, which has just been accom- 
plished by M. Raoul Pictet, of Geneva. This 
chemist has succeeded in liquefying oxygen 
gas. The paper to which we have referred 
gives the following sketch of the means em- 
ployed : 


** By a double circulation of sulphurous and 
carbonic acids the latter gas was liquefied at 
a temperature of —65° (Centigrade), under a 
pressure of from four to six atmospheres. The 
liquetied carbonic acid is conducted into a 
tube four meters long. Two pumps produce a 
barometric vacuum above this acid, which is 
solidified ia consequence of the difference of 
pressure. In the interior of this tube—con- 
taining, as has just been said, solidified car- 
bonic acid—is passed a tube of smaller diam- 
eter, in which circulates a current of oxygen, 
produced in a generator containing chlorate of 
potash, globular in form, and having walis 
thick enough to avoid all dauger of explosion. 
The pressure mignt thus be carried up to 800 
atmospheres. Yesterday morning, all the ap- 
paratus being disposed us we have just inai 
cated, and under a pressure which did not ex- 
ceed 300 atmospheres, a liquid jet of oxygen 
spouted from the end of the tn. st the mo- 
ment when the compressed and chilled gas 
passed from this high pressure to the atmos- 
pheric pressure. What makes the great 
ecientific interest of this experiment is that it 
demonstrates experimentally the truth of the 
mechanical theory of beat, in showing tbat all 
gases are vapors capable of passing through 
- the three states—solid, — and gaseous. it 
is but a fortnight since M. Cailletet succeeded 
in liquefyiog the bi-oxide of nitrogen, undera 
pressure of 146 atmospheres and ata temper- 
ature of —11° (Centigrade). After the ex- 
perience of M. Raoul Pictet there remain but 
two gases tbat have escaped the proof of 
liquefaction—hydrogen and nitrogen. 


....It has been doubted that double flowers 
exist in a wild state, the impression being that 
the increase in the normal number of petals is 











due to the florists or in some way to cultiva 





tion. It is remarkable that such an ides 
should prevail, as most of the double flowers 
of our gardens are forms of common wild 
things that no one thinks to cultivate or “im- 
prove”’ in the florist’s sense‘of that word. The 
double *‘ buttercups ” are illustrations of what 
we mean. Double flowers found in our own 
wild places have been frequently recorded in 
American publications, and doubtless would 
be oftener noted if the fact were thought to 
be of sufficient scientific value. Some double- 
flowered native Australian plants were recently 
exhibited at a scientific meeting in London, at 
which Sir J. D. Hooker presided, and the con- 
clusion arrived at that the ‘‘supposed infre- 
quency of such flowers ina wild state is due 
rather to imperfect observation than to any ab- 
solute deficiency.’’ It is remarkable that, in 
the present advanced stage of physiology and 
morpbology, any “evidence” in the shape of 
the double flowers themselves should be neces- 
sary to arrive at this conclusion. These little 
facts, however, have much value to those who 
have not yet reached the more advenced stage, 
showing as they do that changes and variations 
in forms and structures are not mere accidents, 
resulting from human agency, but are parts of 
Nature’s “natural” law. 


...-A remarkable fruit, belonging to the 
orange family, was discovered in Mexico, some 
years ago, by the late Dr. Berthold Seeman, 
and has recently borne fruit for the first time 
in England. It is called Casimiroa edulis, the 
generic being adopted from the Mexican ver- 
nacular name. The fruit much resembles the 
orange in appearance and edible properties, 
but its botanical characters are very distinct. 
The leaves are palmate, like the leaves of a 
horse-chestnut ; and then the carpellary system 
is different—seemingly of four parts to each 
fruit, instead of ten, as in the orange. An in- 
teresting point morphologically is the varying 
sizes of the four seeds. A fruit is but a 
branch, which, instead of elongating, is drawn 
down till all its parts are verticillate, as in ver- 
ticillate leaves. The parts so retarded are 
usually of pearly equal size, notwithstanding. 
In this case the drawing down of the separate 
parts to one line in making the verticil has re- 
sulted in making each ceed of the set very much 
smaller than the other. 


....-During the last summer vacation Prof. 
Edwin R. Lewis, of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Berifit, visited a fossil fish locality on 
Mt. Lebanon, and succeeded in getting per- 
mission to work atit. He remained about two 
wecks, with a number of workmen, and ob- 
tained, doubtless, the largest and finest collec- 
tion ever made at the mountain. The speci- 
mens are the most superb ever seen, both of 
species formerly known and of many new ones, 
thus discovered by him, besides many perfect 
specimens of speeies hitherto known only by 
imperfect examples or fragments. He brought 
away about five thousand selected slabs, some 
of the slabs actually containing hundreds of 
specimens. The German palwo-ichthyologists 
express great astonishment at the results of 
his work, which, especially in Selachians, sur- 
pass, in their opinion, anything before known. 


....1t is well known that there is a gigantic 
species of Octopus living on or about the Pa- 
cific Coast, with arms five feet in length. The 
Weekly Oregonian of September last records 
the fact that ‘‘an Indian woman, while bath- 
ing, was pulled beneath the surface of the 
water by an Octopus and drowned. The body 
was discovered the following day in the bot- 
tom of the bay, in the embrace of the monster. 
Indians dived down, and with their knives 
severed the tentacles of the Octopus and 
rescued the body. This is the first recorded 
instance of death from such a cause in this 
locality ; but there have been several narrow 
escapes.”’ 


....Our terrible potato fungus, and which 
brings about the ‘‘disease”’ in urfavorable 
potato seasons, is a species of Perenospora. 
A remarkable discovery has recently been 
made by an English microscopist, who has 
detected a closely-allied species in a fossil 
state on a scaly stem of a Lepidodendron from 
the Eoglish coal measures. The specimens 
were so perfect that even the zoospores could 
be seen under the microscope. That these 
simple structures should have remained almost 
without change from the earliest palwozoic 
times is by no means one of the least discov- 
eries of our age. 


...-It bas been believed that we had only 
one true orcbis in this country (0. spectabilis), 
the other species of olden times having been 
carried to other genera; but by a note in Botan- 
nical Bulletin it seems that Habenaria rotundi- 
folia is a true orchis, as it was in Pursh’s time. 
It will now have its old-time name of Orchis 
rotundifolia, 


...-[nsects, says Prof. J. Plateau, are eften 
attracted from a distance by artificial flowers; 
but never alight on them, They must, there- 
fore, he thinks, be guided by some other sense 





besides that of sight. 
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Missions. 


AnovuT once in every two years some 
magazine writer or another takes up the sub- 
ject of Christian missions in India and shows 
what a failure they have been. It is of no 
avail that these labored depreciations of Indian 
missionary work ana its results are promptly 
taken up and canvassed aud shown to have 
no basis of fact; the doubters will not be 
silenced. Fraser's Magazine has had two 
articles on the subject by “‘aloug resident in 
India.’”? He speaks of the number of missions 
and missionaries in India, the amount of 
money spent upon them, and finds that there 
have been ‘‘ po corresponding results; there 
are no converts.’”’” Of course, be overlooked 
the 266,391 native Christians reported in 1875, 
of whom about 69,000 are communicants. 
Considering bow long it has been since mis- 
sions were begun in India, the gathering of 
thousands of converts from heathenism, the 
establishment of numerous schools, with thou- 
sands of heathen scholars, and the transla- 
tion of the Bible into numerous dialects and 
its wide circulation, are results corresponding 
in some degree to the labor and money ex- 
pended. In opposition to the closing words of 
the anonymeus writer in Mraser’s the testimony 
ef such men as Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle 
Frére, end Sir Donald McLeod may be pre- 
sented. Lord Lawrence says: ‘I believe, 
notwithstanding all that the English people 
have done to benefit that country, the mis- 
sionaries have done more than ail other 
agencies combined.” Sir Bartle Frére’s testi- 
mouy is: ‘‘i speak simply as to matters of 
experience and observation, and not of opinion, 
just as a Roman prefect might have reported 
to Trajin or the Antonines; and I assure you 
that, whatever you may be told tothe contrary, 
the teaching of Christianity among 160 mil- 
lions of civilized Hindus and Mohammedans in 
India is effecting changes—moral, social, and 
politieal—which for extent and rapidity of 
effvet are fur more extraordinary than anything 
you or your fathers bave witnessed in modern 
Europe.’’? ‘In many places,” writes Sir 
Donald McLeod, “ an impression prevails that 
the missions have not produced results 
adequate to the efforts which have been made ; 
but I trust enough has been eatd to prove that 
there is po real foundation for this impression 
and those who hold such opinions kuow but 
little of the reality. In Gamjam, in Masul- 
ipatam, in North Arcot, in Travavcore. in 
Tivnevelly I have broken the misslonary’s 
bread, I have been present at bis ministra- 
tions, I have witnessed his teachings, I bave 
seen the beauty of his life.” The ‘Indian 
Blue Book’? for 1873 has these importavt 
werds: ‘The Government of India cannot 
but acknowledge the great obligation under 
which it is laid by the benevolent exertions 
made by those 600 missionaries, whose blame- 
less example and self-denying labors are in- 
fusing new vigor into the stereotyped life of 
the great populations placed under English 
rule aod are preparing them to be in every 
way better men and better citizens of the great 
empire in which they dwell.’ 





..»» The English Wesleyan Missionary Seciety 
reports the very handsome income of $731,170 
for 1877, which covers its home as well as its 
foreign field. During the year 47 missionaries 
have been sent out, In the home and the 
foreign field there are 617 principal stations, 
ealled circuits, 6,260 chapels and otber 
preaching places, 853 ministers and assistant 
missionaries, and 5,870 other paid agents— 
such as catechists, interpreters, and day school 
teachers. There are 24,612 unpaid agents, 
such as Sabbath-school] teachers, and 209,998 
scholars. The churchmembership numbers 
141,286, with 19,707 on trial, In the 
foreign field, Germany has 22 missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, 2,358 ehurchmembers, 
9,483 attendants on public worship. Ttaly bas 24 
missionaries and native ministers, 1,213 church- 
members, 2,073 attendants on public worship. 
The Madras, Mysore, aud Calcutta districts have 
75 chapels and other preaching places, 40 mis- 
sionaries avd assistant missionaries, 1,077 
churchmembers, and 2,330 attendants on pub- 
lic worship. China hes 565 attendants on pub- 
lic worship. South Africa has 1,176 chapels and 
other preaching places, 100 ministers and assist- 
ant ministers, 969 local preachers, 16,555 church- 
members, and 90,743 attendants on public wor- 
ship. Western Africa has 253 chapels and other 
preaching places and 19,139 attendants on public 
worship. West Indies has 492 chapels and other 
preaching places, 99 missionaries and assistant 
missionaries, 43,920 churchmembers, 149,582 
attendants on public worship. Australasia and 
Polynesia (summary of missions under the Aus- 
tralasian Wesleyan Methodist CAurch): churches 
and other preaching places 1,140, missionaries 
18, native ministers and assistant missionaries, 
74; day-school teachers, 8,176; Sabbath-school 
teachers, 3,989 ; local preachers, 2,087 ; church- 
members, 27,512; attendants on public worship 
116,883. Wesleyan Conferences of Australasia 
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‘land: 680 chapels and other preaching places, 
99 ministers, 49,326 attendants on public wor- 
ship. Victoria and Tasmania: 686 chapels and 
other preaching places, 105 ministers, 89,503 
attendants on public worship. South and West- 
ern Australia: 317 chapels and other preaching 
places, 85,499 attendants on public worship, 
|New Zealand: 319 chapels and other preaching 
| places, 27,988 attendants on public worship. 
Friendly Islande, Samoa, Fiji, and New Britain: 
1,140 chapels and other preaching places, 116,- 
888 attendants on public worsbip. Wesleyan’ 
Missions in France, Switzerland, and Corsica; 
184 chapels and other preaching places, 1,907 
churcbmembers, 9,889 attendants on public 
worship. For mapy years the students in- 
tended for foreign missions have been trained 
in aseparate college ; but there is a growing 
feeling in favor of educating them along with 
the home students. 


-.+.The statements which we recently pub- 
lished by missionaries in Madagascar, charg- 
ing that there was virtually a uniou of church 
avd state, the government assisting in the sup- 
port of the churches, and in one case even 
compelling people to attend divine worship, 
has called outa reply. The directors of the 
Society have considered these charges and 
made a statement inreplytothem. ‘They say: 
“The directors now hear, for the first time, 
that these officers of the government are 
superintending churches, as well as schools, It 
may beso; but the English missionaries are not 
responsible for such an errangement. It may 
be true that in Betsileo villages officials drive 
the people to church. They did the same in 
Imerina, seven years ago; but the missionaries 
remonstrated, argued, explained the Christian 
principle involved, showed the officers and the 
people their mistake, and the missionaries 
testify that, to a large extent, in Central 
Imerina the evil no longer exists, The same 
course is open to Mr. Price (one of the three 
who made the charges). He joined his district 
a few months ago, and finds it very backward. 
But, like his brethren before him, he should re- 
monstrate with local authorities; he should 
write to the governor of the district; if not 
listened to, he may, a8 a last resource, bring 
the facts to the notice of the prime minister.’’ 
The directors admit that the churches are sur- 
rounded with perils, which have been fully 
described heretofore; but none of the 
many missionaries who have speken or 
written about them ever asserted that there 
is a‘ real church establishment in Madagascar. 
They explain that the substratum of fact on 
which the charges are founded is due to the 
social habits and customs of the people. ‘‘No 
one marries or builds a house or takes a jour- 
ney without seeking the queen’s approval. 
And is it wonderful that, when the queen and 
the prime minister are known to be sincercly 
interested in the welfare of the churches and 
are prepared to help them by liberal gifts, 
these churches should send a messevger, either 
more or less openly, to ioquire whether in their 
judgment Rajona will be a suitable pastor, or 
whether the proposed plan for the new village 
church commends itself to their taste? Ina 
quiet way, on old social lines, in a manner per- 
fectly natural totbe people and themselves, 
desired by the people and acceptable to them- 
selves, the members of the Government and the 
high families in every part of the country un- 
doubtedly exercise a powerful influence in the 
churches and in church matters, as well as in 
common things.” 

.... We noticed at length last year the annual 
catalogue of the Sgau Karen Normal and [ndus- 
trial Institute of the Bassein Baptist Mission iu 
Burmah. Another catalogue bas made its appear 
ance, and tells of the continued success of tis 
school, which is a striking evidence of the re- 
markable prosperity which the Burmah mission 
has enjoyed. In the teachers’ department 
there are in all 21 instructors; including tbe 
superintendent, four female, eight native, and 
nine pupil assistants. There are in all 200 
scholars, divided into fourteen classes—ten in 
the English and four in the vernacular depart- 
ment. Religious instruction, Bible reading, and 
devotional services form an important part of 
every day’s course. Of the 209 scholars 123 
are professing Christians. Last year work on a 
new building for the Institute was begun. 


.»«-The South India Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was held at Bombay, in 
November. The Conference has three districts 
—Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras—each of 
which has its presiding elder, as is the case in 
the regular conferences inthis country. During 
the year the missionary force has been inercased 
by six men. One or two new stations were oc- 
cupied during the year. Considerable of the 
work of this conference is among the English- 
speaking people. 

....A Presbyterian mission has been founded 
at Fort Wrangell, Alaska Territory, by the 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, The population of the 
place varies. Sometimes it is only 500, and 
again it is 1,500—part Indians and part white 





people. , 





LESSON FOR JANUARY 27th. 


JEHOSHAPHAT’S PROSPERITY.—II Cnron. 
xvu, 1—10. F 








Notrs.—‘Jehoshaphat.””—Meaning “Jehovah 
is the Judge.” His father Asa, in bis spirit of 
reform, evidently wished to {sapress ov his son, 
and even in his naine, the duty of worshiping 
Jehovah. The name was not Jehomalak, nor 
Malkiah, which would mean ‘Jehovah is 
King”’; but Jehoshaphat, ‘‘ Jehovah is Judge.” 
With the Jews of Asa’s time the kings were a 
new institution, having continued but five 
reigns. The old, primitive rulers of the Jews 
were judges ; and this was the term to be ap- 
plied to Jehovah, and not, the new title, whieh 
was felt to be itself almost a revolt against 
Jehovah. “Strengthened himself against 
Israel.” —He inberited from his father a state 
of chronie war with Israel. But both he and 
Ahab were politic rulers, und saw the necessity 
of peace with other, which ripened later 
into alliance,-——‘“‘Asa his father had taken.”"— 
These may be the same cities as those captured 
by his grandfather, Abijah; or they may be 
others not, meptioved io the history. See chap. 
xifi, 19. “ First ways of his father David,” 
— David ” should probably be omitted, as it is 
omitted in the Septuagint. It was his father 
Asa, whose last days do not seem to bave 
pleased the Chronicler, who reports that in his 
sickness he did not seek the Lord, but physi- 
cians, the physicians being probably magicians, 
“‘ Baalim.’’—Images of Baal, under his va- 
rious forms—as Baal-zebub, Baal-haman, Baal- 
berith,——“ Presents,”"—These presents brought 
to Jerusalem werenot the ordiuary revenue, but 
the free gifts of the princes at his accession 
andafterward. The land was prosperous, aud 
the principal men were expected to show their 
king their respect in this way. “ His heart 
was lifted up.”” Used in a good cente here of 
his earnestness. High places.”” In.chap. 
xx, 83 it is said that the people did not remove 
the high places. It is probable that the idol- 
atrous high places were removed ; but not those 
in which Jebovah was worshiped. 
** Groves.”” Rather, the wooden pillars which 
were an idolatrous symbol. “ He sent to 
his princes,” Rather, “‘ He sent his princes.” 
They were themselves to instruct with the 
assistance of the Levites and priests. 
** Tevites.”’ The Levitical writer of Chronicles 
had access to old records, and naturally men- 
tioned the part which the Levites took in this 
work. Very likely this ‘third year” of 
Jehoshaphat was the year of Jubilee. 
** Book of the Law of the Lord,” Probably the 
first four books of the Pentateuch, very much 
as we now have them. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy may not have been compiled until after 
the time of Jehoshaphat. 

Instruction.—To foresee the evil and protect 
one’s self against it is the part of prudence, 
Jehoshaphat was not anxious to fight against 
Israel ; but he was anxious to protect himself, 
and he set garrisons in fortified towns. We 
should by careful study and by good habits 
protect ourselves against evil and misfortune 
in later life. 

It is ab autiful thing to be the good child of 
good parents. Sothbings ought to be. Right 
parental instruction should be highly honored. 
The duty of imitating good parents is one 
espec'ally insisted upon by the Pagans ; as by 
the Chinese, for example, who make it the 
chief of all virtues to obey the instruction of 
parents. But the beauty is in following a good, 
and nota bad example. Asa’s father was bad, 
and so was his grandfather. He did nobly in 
breaking away from their example. Worst of 
all children are those who deliberately reject 
the good advice and example of godly parents. 
Such a man was Rehoboam, the son of Sol- 
omon. 

It is a chief duty to teach religion, We 
have here the first recorded case of Bible 
teaching, from which our preaching services 
and eur Sunday-schools take their pattern and 
example. Jehoshaphat knew that he could not 
keep the people in the service of Jehovah 
unless he taught them God’s law. So he sent 
princes avd priests and Levites to go about 
the towns and cities and hold meet- 
ings and teach the people. It was a 
sort of cross between a modern revival meet- 
ing and a Sunday-schoo). This work of teach- 
ing men how toserve the Lord, which is men- 
tioned to the king’s honor, is the most honor- 
able work in which men can engage to-day. It 
is a work for all intelligent and influential 
men. Not for ministers alone, but for others 
as well. There were but two priests in the 
commission sent out by Jehoshaphat; while 
there were nine other church officers, called 
Levites, aud five of the wealthiest and most 





























‘influential laymen, who held no church office. 


So to-day there must be no monopoly by the 
clergymen of religious teaching; but church 
officers and laymen must all feel that the task 
and the honor is laid upon them. 


(January 17, 1878. 


_and Polynesia, New South Wales, and Queens- Che : Sunday choot, ...-An evil under the sun is the attendance 


of children at two or three different Sunday- 
scbools, Ateacher iv a Western town, writing 
to The Sunday-school Journal, made inquiries, 
‘and found that several of the churches in 
the town had changed the hour of holdivg 
Sundsy-school services, hoping thereby to in- 
crease their numbers, and quite a number of 
her class attended Sabbath-school two and 
three times each Sabbath. Another teacher 
after a little’ missed her scholars, and soon 
learned that at the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
more papers and books were given than at 
the Congregstionalist, and,as the children had 
been in the habit of attending both, it was 
very easy to make a choice when it was found 
inconvenient to attend only one.’? This sort of 
thing sometimes leads to rivalries between 
Sunday-schools, and it is not good for the 
children. Where scholars show so strong a 
desire to be in Sunday-school twice a day, two 
sessions might be held, as is done in many 
cases, to accommodate them. 


....A little girl of the Omaha tribe describes 
for the children who read The Sunday-school 
Times the Sunday-school of which she is a 
member. She says: 

“ Our Sunday-#clvool would look very odd to 

you, [ presume ; for it is composed of young 
men and women, who do not understand a 
word of English, and who come dressed in the 
hight of Indian style—beads, paint, feathers, 
ete. Thetr red, black, and blue blankets con- 
‘trast oddly with the dress of the teachers. 
They do not know how to. behave very well, 
but are learning. 1 often interpret the agent's 
speeches to them, Your Eastern Sunday- 
school scholars would be shocked to learn 
that they often close the day’s proceedings 
with a horse-race ; but that we cannot help 
just yet, and we must have paticnce.”’ 
That she is a member of a genuine Indian fami- 
ly is shown by the following: ‘‘ My little sis- 
ter, who sits beeide me as I write, was made 
to trample on the scalp of a Stoux, just brought 
in from a battle. It is the custom to let the 
children do so, to show their joy at the victory 
and teach them to hate their enemies.”’ 


....The Rev. Asa Bullard says the standard 
of qualifications for Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers is often placed too 
high—so high, indeed, that none but theolog- 
{eal students could measure up to it. He 
remarks : 

‘‘Fathers and mothers who have some ex- 

erience in the training of their own cbildren, 
n learning the peculiarities of mind and the 
various temperaments of the young, and what 
is the best way to lead them inte the paths of 
truth and piety, other thipgs being equal, may 
be expected to make the best teachers in the 
Sabbath-school. But it is often the case that 
young Christians have far better natural qual- 
ifications for this tmportant office than many 
older Christians, even parents. They are more 
apt to teach; have a#pecial faculty of gettiog 
the attention and awakening the interest of 
the young. They have not yet forgotten, as 
some older persons often seem to have done, 
that they were once children themselves. 
They can recall all the embarrassments and 
restraints they felt in their associations with 
older people ; how they longed for something 
brigbt and cheerful connected with religious 
instruction.”’ 

....Zion's Herald thinks more timeaod pains 
ought to be given to impress children with the 
importance of missions to the heathen. ‘‘Do 
our Sunday-school conventions, parliaments, 
and congresses give adequate importance to 
the mission element, either as a means of 
spreading the Gospel in dark parts of the earth 
oras avital brauch of culture for the young 
souls gathered into schools? The first lesson, 
of course, to be imparted to these young im- 
mortals is the story of the Cross, its purpose, 
and the personal appropriation of its efficacy. 
But the next step should surely be in the line 
of the second great commandment; and the 
blessed words, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, free- 
ly give,’’ be engraved on plastic hearts just at 
a period when impressions will be as enduring 
asthe substance of the soul. Multitudes of 
our schools are doing nobly along this line, and 
all our missionary enterprises Owe a great pro- 
portion of their support to the Church’s nuts 
eries.”’ 

....ln a township in Iowa, where there was 
no Sunday-school, no knowledge of it or desire 
for it, but only discouragement and ridicule 
when it was proposed, so that a young girl 
thought it would be a good thing if dancing 
were taught in it, and her mother thought so too, 
a missionary of the American Sunday school 
Union succeeded in starting a school last Sep- 
tember. He has been nourishing and cherish- 
ing it; and when he last met with it he found 
the school running over, the girl and her moth- 
er in the Bible-class, and $24 had been raised 
toward alibrary, to which the missionary added 
a small sum, with Bibles and Testaments. 

....Ooe of the synods of the Lutheran 
Chureh in Austria has issued a circular calling 
upon the clergy to establish schools in con- 
nection with their churches; but the majority 
of the clergy have never seen a Sunday-school 
and it is not likely to be favorably received. 

...-The Rev. James G. Merrill, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, preaches a five-minute sermon to 
the children of the Sunday-school every Sun- 
day morning, and most of the children attend. 
A very good practice, but care should be taken 








not to exceed the five minutes. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








School and College. 


AMERICAN students are rowdyish enough 
in all conscience ; but The World closes a long 
record of ‘‘ Horse-Play and Vandalism ’’ with 
this soothing paragraph: 

“It should be borne in mind that a record 

such as has been here presented is not incon- 
sistent with the theory that our undergradu- 
ates are more orderly and we!l behaved than any 
other equally large body of American youth ; 
but it may be well also to soothe the national 
pride by reporting two little stories from across 
the water: ‘When Cambridge conferred the 
degree of D. C. L. upon Charles Darwin, last 
month, as the distinguished recipient of uni- 
versity bonors marched upon the platform, 
clad in the scarlet robes of the doctor, the 
effigy of s monkey was slowly lowered into 
the middle of the ball from the most prom- 
inent point of the undergraduates’ gallery, 
which efligy was robed in the academic gown, 
bearing the legend ‘The Missing Link.’’ 
The second story details the circumstances 
under which an uop pular junior dean of 
Trinity College, Dublin, summoned the police 
to his protection on the last Sunday of last 
February: ‘At midnight a large number of 
students assembled in front of his residence 
and sounded fog-horns. The dean, on going 
out to intimidate them with threats of expul- 
sion, was assaulted by students, who wore 
masks and veils, and who pummeled bim un- 
til a stalwart porter sprang to his rescue. 
Doors were torn from their hinges, bonfires 
were kindled, winduws were smashed, the 
keys of the belfry were purloined, and the bell 
was tolled.’”’ 


...-Charles Francis Adams, Jr., is severe in 
his comments on some of the features of the 
educational system of Massachusetts. He says 
that during the last six years wherever he has 
touched the educational system of Massachu- 
setts it has seemed to him to be running ina 
rut. Iu the primary school rudiments are 
taught with tears and trouble which might be 
made sources of pleasure, as well as of profit. 
In the grammar school everything is wrong. 
Grammar is so taught that, while the pupils 
know the rules like parrots, they are utterly ino- 
capable of applying them. Oral spelling is 
taught; but when children come to write the 
words they make miserable failures. So in the 
high, normal, and classical schools the teach- 
ing is allin ruts. The examination papers for 
admission to Harvard College are a disgrace to 
the man who prepared them, a disgrace to the 
institution which tolerates them, and an outrage 
on the student, who is submitted to a process of 
cramming which would be barbarity if applied 
toaturkey. A candidate for admission to Har- 
vard College must go through twenty-two ex- 
amination papers that are made up of tricks. 


....Gen, Faucis Walker, who as a member of 
the New Haven Board of Education voted to 
abolish Bible-reading in the public schools, de- 
fends the action. He says: ‘The religiou, 
exercises are held in a schoolroom where a 
teacher is alone with her fifty pupils. If she 
really prays, if she takes both the physical and 
the spiritual attitude of devotion, ber children 
will, more or less, take the occasion to play 
pranksand makesport. If, on the other hand, 
she peeps through her fingers or over her booke, 
and tries to catch the children io their mis- 
chief, what sort of an impression will she make 
upon their minds? Isit worth while to take 
so much trouble to teach a lesson of bypocrisy 
to the rising generation ?” 


..+»The number of teachers in Chicago last 
year was 730, whole number examined and 
awarded certificates during the year 164, whole 
number of normal graduates 146. The normal 
school has been temporarily closed, because it 
was graduating more teachers than could be 
employed in the city. Should the normal schoo) 
be reopened ia the future, it is reeommended 
that the standard of admission to it be made 
higher than beretofore and the course of in- 
struction longer and more thorough. 


-++.In nearly every city the salaries of teach- 
ers, against their strong protests, have been cut 
down. In New York and Brooklyn there were 
long discussions over the matter, it seeming to 
the Boards of Education poor policy to reduce 


the p'y Of so useful and industrious a class of 
public servants. Cricago effected last year 


a redaction of over $100,000 on teachers’ 
salaries. 


wees The Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
O., whose patronage has been ranning low, is 
offered inducements, it is said, to remove to 
Cleveland. Promises of large endowments, 
buildings, and grounds and a large increase of 
atudeats are made by the Clevelanders, if the 
trustees will consent to the change. 


....A Southern Methodist professor, writing 
of the backwardness of the people of his church 
in the patronage of the denowinational press 
and in matters of education, says: “‘We have but 
one endowed institution among us, and we did 
not endow that.” He referred, of course, to 
Vanderbilt University, 


...eThe University of Rochester shows by 
its tweaty-eigoth annual catalogue « tesching 
force of nine professors and 128 students in 


Beles 


Ir you don’t want to be robbed of your good 
name, do not have it painted on your umbrella. 


.... What is the difference between a hungry 
man and a glutton ? One longs t» eat ; the other 
eats too long. 


...- There is a good reason why a little man 
should never marry a bouncing widew. He 
migbt be called ‘the widow’s mite.” 


..+»Hreshman (in algebra): ‘‘ Professor, it is 
not quite warm enough here.’’ Prof: ‘You 
may recite aud we will make it warm enougb.”’ 


.... You can get a very good idea of “‘ natural 
selection’’ in its practical workings by viewing 


a celery glass after it has been once around the 
table. 


..»A gentleman, fond of good living, refuses 
to start his colt for the ‘two year-old stakes,” 
on the ground that if he wins them they won’t 
be worth the eating. 


....Some Indians use scalping knives of ' 
tortoise shell, probably on account of the old 
fable in which the tortoise was alleged to have 
got away with the hare, 


..++Miniater: “Don’t you know it’s wicked | 
to catch fish on the Sabbath?’? Small Boy 
(not having had a nibble all the morning): | 
**Who’s catchin’ fish ?” 


.... There was a reward offered for the re- 
covery of “a large leather lady’s traveling | 
bag.” Latest dispatches incline to the belief | 
that the large leather lady had not go! it back. 


....“‘ Augustus, my love, what are you think- | 
ing about so intently?” ‘Why, Aurelia, you 
know when we're married we-shall be made 
one, and I was trying to make out which of us. 
that one would be.’”’ 


...-A new periodical for women devotes 
eighteen pages to fashion and only one to 
cookery. Falstaff had to endure the same 
censure: ‘Oh! monstrous. But one half. pen- 
nyworth of bread, to this intolerable deal of 
sacque!”? 


...-A Connecticut man, whose death was 
falsely reported in a newspaper, writes: *‘ It’s 
a mistake. I’ve no thought of dying. I 
couldn’t afford it, when funeral expenses are 
up higher than a kite, and potatoes worth only 
fifty cents a bushel in Waterbury.” 


‘seeeThe late Theodore Barriere is credited 
with making the following reflection on Litolff, 
the musical conductor: ‘‘Leau!” cried the 
dramatist. ‘‘ Lean isn’t the word. When I see 
him rise with his baton, I never can be sure 
which of them is going to beat time with the 
other.” 


...-“*Mamma, where dq the cows get the 
milk ?’’ asked Willie, looking up from the 
foaming pan of milk, which he had been in- 
tently rezarding. ‘‘Where do yon get your 
tears?’’ was the answer. After a thoughtful 
silence, he again broke ont: ‘‘ Mamma, do the 
cows have to be spanked ?”’ 


....This is not a bad story of a Hibernian. 
Policeman (stopping a hack-driver): ‘‘ Look 
here, now. Don’t you know there’s an ordi- 
nance requiring every carriage to have a lan- 





tern at night?”’ “ An’ sure, sir, what nade 
have I fora lantern at all, at all? Can ye not 
see for yurself, sir, that me horse {s bloind?”’ 


.-In olden times, when people heard 
Some swindler huge had come to grief, 
They used a good old Saxon word, 
And called that man “a thief.” 


But language such as that to day 
Upon too many’s feelin2s grates ; 
So people smile, and simply say 
‘* He—‘ rehypothecates.’ ”’ 


...-A politician from one of the rural] dis- 
tricts recently went to New York, and resolved 
to give a dinner to some of bis party friends. 
To be sure that everything was right, he went 
to market himself and bought atartle. After 
purchasing, he said to the tradesman: “ This 
is a right-dowr, genuine turtle, ain’t it?’ 
“Oh! certainly,” was the reply ; ‘‘ one of the 
very best.’ ‘‘ Because,” added the politician, 
“although I ain’t been in the city long, I ain’t 
to be humbugged. It won’t do for you to try 
to put off aay of your confounded mock turtles 
on to me.” 


....One of our neighbors, a married lady, 
sent a note to a newspaper in this city to get 
a recipe to cure the whooping-cough in a pair 
of twins. By a deplorable mistake a recipe 
for pickling onions was unconseiously insert- 
ed and her name attached, and she received 
this answer through the ‘‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents”: ‘Mrs. L. H. B.—If not too 
young, skin them pretty closely, immerse in 
calding water, sprink le plentifully with salt, 
nd imm erse them for a week in strong brine.” 
She didn’t do it, however, as she thought it 











he regular elasse3. 


would kill the cough nineteen times out of 
twenty, and the cbildren nine times out of ten, 


——- PUnisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


AMES, G. A., Northville, Mich., resigns. 
BARR, James, ord. and inst. at Friendly Grove, 


od. 


to Cobansey, N. J. 
BROWN, H. J., Kewanee, Ill., removes to 
Oelwein and Fairbanks, lowa, 
CRITCHLOW, J. O., Lancaster, accepts call 
to First ch., Germantown, Penn. 
bade A., removes from Marlett to Verona, 
Jal, 


EVANS, EBENEZER, Randolph, N. H., died re- 
cently. 

FREEMAN, G. W., Fort Dodge, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HAYDEN, M., Antrim, Mich., resigns and 
labors as an evangelist. 

JONES, E. B., ord. at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

RAY, J. L., inst. over Third ch., Germantown, 


Penn. 


SEELEY, J. V. K., Clyde, accepts call to Sun- 
bury, O. 


SMARR, J., ord. at Antioch, tia, 
WHEATON, A. C., ord. and inst. at Cheviot, 
Ohio. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDERSON, Martruew, supplies Temple-st. 
cb., Hartford, Conn. 
ARCHIBALD, A. W., settles at Stuart, lowa. 


BAILEY, FRANK T., Cavaudaigua, N. Y., dis- 
missed. He is to serve Westminster Pres- 
byterian ch., Detroit, Mich. 


| BARRETT, Joun P., ord, at Manchester, Iowa. 


BELL, R. C., who bas been supplying Mt. Car- 
mel, Coun., invited to settle there. 

BLAKE, Gerorae O., removes from Phillips- 
burgb, to Kirwiv, Kan. 

BLAKESLEE, A. D., supplies Brownhelm, O., 
apother year. 

BODWELL, J. C., Stockbridge, Mass., inst. at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

BOSWORTH, Q. M., inst. at Goshen, Conn. 

CLARK, O. C., Vermillion, O., recovers from 
long sickness aud resumes his duties, 

COLTRIN, NATHANIgL P., died at Centralia, 
I., Dee. 26th. 

—_— GeErRRIT, called to Smyrna, 

ich. ; 

EWELL, J. L., Waverly, called to Second ch., 
Milbury, Mass. 

HELMER, C. D., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
improving in health at Saratoga, and will 
return to his duties soon. 

KENDALL, R. R., North Bloomfield, O., ac- 
cepts call to ‘Angelica, N. Y. 

1 C. L., Guilford, inst. at Salisbury, 

Jonn. 


McELROY, E. P., Brockion, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


MCKAY, James A., takes charge of the 


churches at Otsego Lake and Gaylord, 
Mich. 
MERRILL, J. L., inst. at Arlington, Mase., 
an, 3d. 


MERRIMAN, Daniet, Norwicn, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Worcester, Mass. 

OLESON, W. B., last class of Oberlin, ord. at 
Gambier, O. 

OLIPHANT, C. H., Second ch., Orange Val- 
ley, N. Be is laid aside temporarily vy sick- 


ness, 

PLESTED, W11.1AM, Bethany ch., New York 
City, resigns, 

PRIOR, I. R., accepts call to Kingston, R. I. 

RICHMOND, James A., Tapleyville, Mass., 
supplies Le Raysville, Peon. 

SAFFORD, A. W., Ogden City, Utah, resigns, 

SPERRY, Wiuuarp G., called to South ch., 
Peabody, Mass. . 

STEVENS, M. A., Cohasset, Mass., called to 
Woudstock, III. 


THAYER, D. H., dismissed from First ch., 
Fast Windsor, Conn. 


LUTHERAN. 

DEBENDARFER, D. L., Zelienople, Penn., 
died recently, 

EBERBACH, A., Patricksburgh, accepts call 
to Bear Branch, Ind. 

HAMMA, M. W., Seeinghala, Penn., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HASKELL, J. B., Orangeburg, 8. C., accepts 
call to Staunton, Va. 

HENGIST, H. T. E., removes from Brookfield, 
O., to Clarence, Kansas. 


HENRY, 8., Phillipsburgh, N. J., declines call 
to Pottsville, Penn. 


HURSH, H. M., accepts call to Vandalia, II]. 


LAITZLE, Wo. G., Catawissa, accepts call to 
Lehighton, Penn. 

LUCKENBACH, W.. H., accepts call to Ger- 
mantown, N. Y. . 


PLITT,J. K., inst. over St. Stephen’s, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


SCHRINPF, Martrutas, inst. at Palmyra, Penn. 
SENDERLING, J. Z., Johnstown, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 77. 


SHULTZ, D. H., settles over the mission ch. 
at Lanark, III. 


SLAYBAUGH, G. H., accepts call to New 
Kingston, Penn. 


aa in C. H., accepts call to Spruce Run, 

WALTMAN, W., removes from Kendallville to 
Cromwell, Ind. 

WEISSMAN, W.A., inst. at Junction City, O. 


METHODIST. 


BENNETT, W. W., D.D., editor Richmond 
A te, accepts presidency of Randolph 
Macon College. 


GREEN, Jon M., superannuated member.of 





Baltimore Conference, died at Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


PATTERSON, W. M., 8 


BASTEN, W. F., removes from Cleveland, O., | 








pointed superintendn 
ent of Southera Methodist Union 
Mexico. 


RRIGHAM, Exyjsan, Newtonville, Mass., died 
recently, aged 73. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMSB, Lewis I., called to Galena, Ill. 
=, GeEorGE 8., accepts call to Wrightsville, 
a. 


BROWN, George 8. J., called to Mt, Ster- 
ling, O. 


DAY, Cuares O., ord. at Catskill, N. Y. 
DOWNEY, W. W., inst. at Duncannon, Pa. 
FISKE, A. S., resigns pastorate Howard-st. ch., 


San Francisco, Cal.; but will supply it six 
monthe, 


FOWLER, J. K., Caledonia, N. Y., accepts call 
to Rockford, Ill, 

FUELLER, CHar.es, Hillsboro, [1l., accepts 
call to Warrensburg, Mo. 

GAYLORD, E. W., removes from Cecilton to 
Galena, Md. 

JENNISON, Joseru F., Philadelphia, Penn., 
called to Baltimore, Ma. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, North Hadley, Mase., 
accepts call to Atlantic City, N. J. 


KOPS, J.C., Dz Bruyn, Galesville, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomington, Minn, 

LA GRANGE, 8. W., removes from Danville, 
Ky., to Garrison, Iowa. 


—- Grorce F., called to Bloomingburg, 
nio. 


PARSONS, WitiiaM L., D.D., a prof. iu Ing- 
— a University, N. Y., died recently, aged 


saa = Garnet A., accepts call to Mendo- 
ta, Il. 


STEVENSON, Davin, [ndianapolis, Ind., sup- 
plies Branchville, N. J., one year. 

STRATTON, H. M, organizes a new ch. at 
Walla-Walla, Wash. Territory. 


TAYLOR, C.H., Le Roy, N. Y., called to Green- 
point, L. I. 


THOMPSON, Tuomas, Phillipsburgh, resigns, 
avd gives his whole time to Morrisdale 
Mines, Pa. 


WILLIAMS, H. 8., inst. at Loulstana, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
— MATTHEW, ord. priest in New York 
ty. 


BUCK, C. E., ord. deacon at Baltimore, Md. 
COOKE, E. Jay, accepts call to Warsaw, N, Y, 
baat J. Gipson, ord. deacon at Baltimore, 


oe T. C., ord. priest at Sauk Center, 
op, 


JOHNSON, Grorce B., ord. deacon in New 
York City. 


SnEae, George A., ord. priest in New York 
Jity. 


MACKAY-SMITH, ALExanpen, ord, priest at 
Worcester, Mass. 


aa Aen, 8. 8:, ord. deacon at Baltimore, 


McoNAMARA, Joun, D.D., New York City, 
called to Fremont and Schuyler, Neb. 

— Joun T., ord. priest in New York 
Jity, 

— C. A., osd. deacon at Baltimore, 


WARD, C. T., ord. priest in New York City. 


WARD, C. W., Providence, R. I., accepts call 
to Winona, Minn. 


WILSON, W. H., ord. priest at Pittsburgh, 
Pevn. 
REFORMED. 
CLEVELAND, Gerorce H., ord. and inst. at 
Clinton Station, N. J. 
DAVIS, J. A., inst. at Oyster Bay, L. I. 


DUIKER, R., Chicago, Iil., called to Holland, 
Mich, 


HARTRANFT, C. D., D D., New Brunswick, 
N. J., accepts position of prof. of ecclesias- 
tical history in Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary (Congregational). 

HOFFMAN, Wo. H., fost. at Pattersville, N.J. 

MoLEOD, Tuomas B., inst. at Hudson, N. Y. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
BAICHLY, E. C., inst. at Liberty Center, O. 
BOHNER, F. F., inst. at Waynesboro, Pa. 
— J., called to St. Paul’s, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


HENRY, J. B., inst, at Plymouth, Ind. 

RUSSELL, George B., called to St. Stephen’s 
Eoglish Mission, Washington, D. C 

SANDOE, W. B., inst. at Henshew’s, Pa. 

SAUERBER, F. J., ord. and inst. at York, Penn. 

STONER, AsBrauay §&., ord. and inst. at Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, Hues 8., called to Bethel, Penn. 

CAMPBELL, E. D., ord. at Paxton, Ill. 

DODS, Davin, called to North Page, lowa. 

FULTON, W.S8., called to Braddock’s Field, 
Penn. 

HAMILTON, R. C., ord. at Jordan’sGrove, Il). 

MoMUNN, J.8., inst. at Valley Falls, Kansas. 

MILLER, D. R., ord. for missionary work in 
Omaha, Neb. 


STEVENSON, Jos1an, called to Greensburgh 
and Latrobe, Penn. 

STEWART, 8. B., called to Madison, Penn. 

WALLACE, D. A., D.D., resigns presidency of 
Monmouth College, Iil. 


UNITARIAN, 


BEANE, S. C.. Salem, Mass., accepts cali to 


Concord, N. H. 


BROWN, H. N., Brookline, Mass., seriously 
ill. 
LONGFELLOW, SamveEt, inst. at German- 


town, Penn. 


POWELL, Enoon, Laporte, Ind., accepts call 


to Laconia, N. H. 


ee 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention én our iist.of “ Books of the Weekk 
will be considered by us an equivalent to ther pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetved. The interests 0f our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 


ther notice. 
SHELLEY.* 


SHELLEY has been unfortunate in his 
editors, biographers, and commentators, 
and never more unfortunate than in this 
edition. The stars in their courses have 
fought against him, as against Sisera. One 
of his earliest (if not his earliest) biogra- 
phers, Captain Medwin, wrote two or three 
papers about him in an English magazine 
(Fraser's, perhaps), which betrayed a lament- 
able ignorance of facts and a more lament- 
able knowledge of fictions. He made a 
little book of them afterward, which little 
book expanded itself into two duodecimo 
volumes, wherein the blunders of the book- 
let were expanded likewise. Mrs. Shelley 
collected the poetical writings of her dead 
husband, to which she prefixed prefaces 
and notes. She committed errors; whether 
intentional or unintentional it is not for us 
to decide. Hunt writes a work about Lord 
Byron and some of his contemporaries; 
and Shelley was, of course, beheaded in 
it. The facts and the fancies of his life 
soon became a string of beads, which every 
fresh biographer unstrung, in order to run 
his own thread through them. 

There has since grown up a Shelley liter- 
ature, the end of which is not yet. Mr. 
Dennis Florence Macarthy has blossomed 
out into a volume about his ‘‘ Early Life”; 
Mr. Thomas Love Peacock has thorned 
out in three or four papers in Fraser's 
Magazine; Mr. William Michael Rossetti, a 
fantastic critic with a famous brother, has 
burgeoned out gayly in an edition of his 
** Poetical Works, with a Memoir”; Mr. 
Charles 8. Middleton has flattened out in 
fwo volumes of paste-pot and scissorings; 
and Lady Shelley has tendriled out in 
** Memorials,” which the publisher or pub- 
lishers of the Rev. C. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Godwin, his Friends and Contempo- 
raries,” declares on a fly-leaf to be the work 
of that eminent divine? The ‘‘ Shelley 
Memorials,” by whomsoever written, were 
written in rose-waters and with a quill 
from the wing of Shelley’s skylark. They 
are false in one important point; and 
Shelley’s early friend, Peacock, pointed 
out that fact and corrected it in Mraser’s 
Magazine, in the papers referred to above. 
His correction bas not yet received a place in 

e ‘‘ Memorials.” A minor birdling in the 
growth of the Shelley literature is Mr. Kich- 
ard Garnett’s, who has preserved his ‘‘ Rel- 
ics.” Trelawney and Peacock are so far 
the only veracious biographers of this 
singular man of genius. 

Thomas Jefferson Hogg must not be 
forgotten, however; for, if he is not im- 
plicitly to be trusted, he has certainly 
told some home truths, which the Shelley 
family found unpalatable. All this is, no 
doubt, an old story to the students of Shel- 
ley; but it will be a new story to the 
readers of this edition of his Poetical 
Works, which is far from being complete, 
as the possessors of Mr. Harry Buxtom 
Forman’s superb edition are well aware. 
Mr. Forman has done his work a little too 
earefully, and crows over it accordingly. 
He is a critic of commas, and he waxes 
serious over semi-colons, happy over 
hyphens, and placid over periods. His 
good friend Rossetti chaffs him for this, 
and we hope he likes it. Still, it is better 
to be too careful than too careless, The 
‘*Memoir” attached to this edition is inex- 
cusably slip-shod and inaccurate. It was 
written in or before 1855, when less was 
known about Shelley than is now known, 
and blunders might naturally have been 
expected. But to let twenty-two years pass 
and not have the ‘‘Memoir” corrected— 
it was worse than a crime, it was a blunder. 

Mr, Charles Elliot Norton (for it is he who 
wrote the ‘‘Memoir” to this blunderbuss 
edition) is made to say in 1878 that Shelley 
eloped with Harriet Westbrooke, and that 
they went to Gretna Green, when they 
really went to Edinburgh, as Hogg was the 
first to notice. He is made to say, fur- 

ther, that, after their return from Gretna 
ay TRE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited by Mas. SHELLEY, with a Memoir. 


Four volumes in two. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1876. 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


Green, the ceremony of marriage was per- 
formed again at Curkfield, in Sussex. This 
would seem to imply that their second 
marriage followed hard upon their first. 
This was not the case. shelley eloped 
with Harriet Westbrooke in September, 
1811, and was remarried to her on the 24th 
of March, 1814, in the presence of her 
father, at the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square. This is the fact, which the 
manufacturer of the ‘“‘ Shelley Memorials” 
has studiously ignored for eighteen years; 
as well as the darker fact that four months 
and four days later Shelley eloped to 
Calais with Mary Wolstoncroft Godwin 
and Claire Claremont, a daughter of God- 
win’s second wife by her first husband. 
All this Mr. Charles Elliot Norton is made 
to seem ignorant of, which can hardly be 
agreeable to him, for he isa scholar and 
is no doubt familiar with Shelley data and 
localities, especially in Italy. 

We do not propose to enter into the 
merits and demerits of. Shelley’s poetry. 
He had a beautiful genius; but it was mor- 
bid and unhappy, troubled with the great 
problem of life, which it sought in vain to 
solve, He was misunderstood by others and 
he misunderstood himself. He had mental 
and moral aberrations, as Byron had, but 
not to the same extent; for, his three crops 
of wild oats once sown, he settled down 
into an affectionate husband and father, 
and exercised a beneficent influence over 
the stormy nature of the Pilgrim of Eter 
pity. He was full of generous impulses, 
which entangled him in rash actions. He 
was the creature of the moment, constant 
in nothing but inconstancy, heedless as a 
child chasing « butterfly, dazzled by his 
imagination,and uncontrolled by his reason. 
The poetic value of his works will be de- 
termined by posterity. Our contemporary 
judgment has reversed the judgment of his 
contemporaries, wisely or not time will 
show. We hazard the conjecture that 
‘The Cenci” will be read when ‘‘ The 
Revolt of Islam” is forgotten, and that he 
will be chiefly remembered by his lyrics, 
which are exquisite and have the flavor of 
Shakespeare’s songs. 





.-If Mrs. Malaprop had not long ago 
taught us that comparisons were odorous, we 
should be tempted to compare Lippincott’s 
Magazine with some of its home and foreign 
competitors for popular favor. The text of 
this resisted temptation is the twentieth vol- 
ume of Lippincott, over which we have been 
poring, recalling, as we did so, the six months 
which it embraces—the fervors of last July 
aod August, when Sirtus was red hot, the de- 
licious brightness and coolness of the autumn- 
al months, and the Indian Summer, which had 
somehow got astray in last December. As we 
turned its pictured pages, remembered papers 
and poems passed before us, and other coun- 
tries than our own made panoramas of them- 
selves, and their mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
encircling seas, and of their peoples and their 
dwellings, temporal and spiritual, old castles 
and cathedrals, palaces and manor-houses, of 
multifarious architecture, not forgetting “the 
huts where poor men lie.”” We were among 
the Kabyles, were in Sicily, at Padua, on the 
Rhine, among the cannie chiels o’ Edinboro’ 
town, in London at midsummer, in the Church 
of 8:. Sophia, and in the Paris cafés. We lis- 
tened to the cleverness of Henry James, Jr., 
to the verbosity of Adolphus Trollope, the 
adroitness of Sarah B. Wister, and the lovely 
religion and beautiful heartiness of George 
Macdonald, sweetest and dearest of lay 
preachers. Then Lippincott’s poets sang to us: 
Emma Lazarus, about ‘‘ Fog’’; and Mrs. Platt 
sang—not for us, but ‘‘For Another.’’ Mr. 
Sydney Lanier hailed us ‘“‘ From the Flats” (but 
we were not flattered); and straightway ‘“‘ The 
Bee’’ was buzzing in his bonnet (but not in 
ours, for we will none of Sidney Lanier). There 
is a world of good prose anda few little stars 
of indifferent verse in the twentieth volume of 
Lippincott. 


..+»The February number of Scribner's Month- 
ly, which is called the ‘‘ Mid-winter Number,” 
will be a most remarkable example of American 
literature andart. Facing the title-page will 
be the grave, sad face of Abraham Lincoln, 
and opposite that a Shakespearian sonnet by 
R. H. Stoddard. Mr. Noah Brooks, the pos- 
sessor of the photograph reproduced by Wyatt 
Eaton, will relate elsewhere his ‘‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of Lincoln. Charles C. Ward 
will open the number with an illustrated paper 
on ‘* Moose Hunting,’’ his hunting-ground be- 
ing New Brunswick aod his companions a 
party of Indians. A companion paper will be 
‘*A California Mining Camp,’”” by Mrs. Mary 





Hallock Foote, who has burgeoned out from 





an artist into an author. The work of Jobn 
La Farge and others in decorating Trinity 
Church, Boston, and 8t. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, will be illuminated verbally by 
Clarence Cook, and by themselves pictorially. 
Mr. La Farge will also appear in an illustration 


_ to “ Little Sigrid,’ a ballad by Boyesen. Signor 


Castellani will be the curator of his own col- 
lection, and display ‘‘ The Majolica of Cas- 
telli.”’” In “‘The New Rudder Grange’ F. R. 
Stockton will narrate, among matters, a new 
way of getting rid of tramps, and Mr. Eytynge 
will assist him in drawing them along. Other 
papers and stories will be ‘°A Sunday in 
Limestone,” by Rebecca Harding Davis; ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the Halcyon to Canada,’”’? by John 
Burroughs ; ‘‘ Washington’s Only Sister,” by 
A. L. Bassett ; ‘‘ Twenty-six Hours a Day,” 
by Mary Blake; and poems by Dr. Holland, 
Charles De Kay, and R. W. Gilder. Miss 
Trafton and Mr. Eggleston continue their 
serials. 


.-Messrs. Ginn & Heath bave just pub- 
lished a Classical English Reader. It is edited 
by the Rev. Henry N. Hudson and consists of 
selections from standard authors. Mr. Hudson 
has given his reasons for the weighty character 
of some of his excerpts ; but they do not eat- 
isfy us a8 readily as theydo him. We look, of 
course, in a work of this kind, for Bacon, and 
Barlow, and Sir Thomas Browne, and Burke, 
and Fuller, and the rest of England’s great 
worthies, sacred, philosophical, and legal. 
But surely Burns is not well represented by 
“To Mary in Heaven,’? or Cowper by his 
“‘Tame Goldfinch’? and “Life before the 
Flood’’; nor Keats by the three sonnets on 
pages 372 and 528 (we approve of the selection 
of his ode ‘‘To a Nightingale’’); nor Shelley 
by his “‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” This 
last choice of Mr. Hudson’s is remarkable for 
its singularity. And let us ask where he found 
the title ‘‘Fairest of the Fair,’”? which he has 
prefixed to his selection from Bishop Percy. 
His notes, as might be expected, are scholarly 
and compact. ; 


.»»-Homer, Lee & Co. have just published a 
unique little Album, entitled Fug Ends from 
the Naval Academy. It 18 a collection of mari- 
time melodies, sailor songs, and sea-water 
high-jinks generally. They are partly select- 
ed and largely original, and are the compila- 
tien and production of a lot of rollicking ca- 
dets, and they see the light through the medi- 
um of an old sailor, in whose “ class-book” 
they were scribbled by the aforesaid cadets, to- 
gether with their attempts at illustration, many 
of which are real comic achievements. There 
runs through many of these jingles, of course, 
the technical slang of the naval profession ; 
but, setting that aside, they are valuable con- 
tributions to the humorous literature of the 
day. If these merry cadets only fight as well 
as they write, in our future sea-battles, they 
will not have gone to Anuapolis in vain. They 
desire the concealment of their names, as do 
also certain belles of Newport and New Bed- 
ford, who have helped them witb billowy 
versicles. 


.e+eTbat father of s0 many weekly publica- 
tions, Liltell’s Living Age (Littell & Gay, Bos- 
ton), reappears upon our table concretely, in 
the shape of its lust volume, which is the 
twentieth volume of the fifth series, and which 
contains the months of October, November, 
and December of the dead and gone old year. 
The total number of its volumes from the be- 
ginning is one hundred and thirty-five, and the 
total number of its weekly issues is seventeen 
hundred and fifty. These figures and a sight 
of these stately octavos on the shelves of a 
library will, no doubt, cause some future 
Dominie Sampson to exclaim: “ Prodidg- 
eous!”? The literature of the Living Age is 
the literature of the last thirty-three years, 
both of Eogland and America—indeed, of the 
world generally—its Philosophy, its History, 
its Poetry, its Drama, its Fiction, ite Political 
Economy, its Theology, in a word, its multifa- 
rious intellectual energy. No great name or 
work is omitted from its pages. 


I 


LITERARY NEWS. 





The Atlantic Monthly for February will not 
be delayed beyond the usual day of publi- 
cation, which will be on Friday, January 18th. 
It must be, indeed, a vast conflagration that 
willdry up The Atlantic, 


We have not got to the end of pottery yet. 
Far from it. We are just at the beginning, aud 
the newest thing with which we are threat- 
ened is ‘‘ A Hand-book of Ceramic Art,” which 
M. G. Lockwood has written and G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons propose to publish. 


The archives of the Quincy Family have dis- 
gorged a number of papers on New England 
Federalism, which, as a matter of course, are 
distinguished for impartiality. Prof. Henry 
Adams is to edit them and Little, Brown & 
Co. are to publish them. Whoever will may 
read them. (The proof-reader will have to.) 


[Jannary 17, 1878. 








W. J. Widdleton announces the appearance 
next week of Sir Thomas Erskine May’s His- 
tory of ‘‘Democracy in Europe,” in two vol- 
umes. This author, so well known by his 
“Constitutional History of England,’’ is him- 
self an ardent admirer of political liberty. 
The subject is avery large one, and carries 
him over the story of the Athenian democ- 
racy, the Roman tribunes, the Italian re pub- 
lies, and down to the present time. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Classical English Reader. 
standard authors. With ay ag and 
critical foot-notes. By the Kev. Henry N. 

i2mo, pp. 452. ioston Ginn & 


at 8 Living Age. Fifth Series, Vol. XX—Oc- 


Selections from 


tober, Novem er, December, 1877. 8vo, pp. 
$24. Boston: Littell & Gay........ 0. .e.. $2 50 
Fag-Ends from the Naval Academy. Illus- 


trated. A collection of naval gene songs, 

and qptosraphs, aye ly arranged. 

New York: Homer Lee & CO.....0. ...seceees 

Bessie Harrington’s Venture. By Julia A. 
atthews. l6mo, p PP. 368. aetiigh — 

BENET D sc csccs-ceesesceces 1 50 
ches Suthome. By H. P; Danks. dens quarto, 

128. New York and peevhiaa atl iglow & 


Lay Effort: its Benge and Methods. 
Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. ~ 
i6mo. pp. 101. New York 
ON Ondo nino. 20sedee 

Grey Abbey A Novel. By the 

* Jack piake, ote. 16mo, Pp. 328. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 

Lippincott’s Magazine of Popular Tjterature 
and science. Vol. XX. 8vo, pp. 776. ‘The 


By the 
Cleveland, O. 
A. D. . Ran- 


> author of 


Philadel- , 


No-Name Series. 
pp. 242. 


The Wolf at the Door. 


a. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers... 100 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





READY ON SATURDAY, JAN, 19th. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


A HISTORY. 

BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C. B., D.C.L., 
Author of the * Constitutiona] History of England.’’ 
Two volumes, 8vo, 500 pages, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, $5. 


FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


-“Tf any professional or political faith is expected 
as a pledge ot the courte S in which this history is writ- 
ten. it is this: I hail the development of popular 
power #s an essential condition of the social ad- 
vancement of nations; I am an ardent aamirer of 
political liberty, of rational and enlightened liverty,. 
such as mort nglishmen approve; and | cond+ mn 
any violation of its principles. whether by a despotic 
king or by an ill-ordered republic.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 





ed Y as at Nt THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
S has entered upon the 

CE vw year of its gubttention 

YEARS and 1s as sprightly and attract- 

ive as ever. 1l who receive it 

are delighted, Itis our endeav- 

OLD. or to wake it one of the best 

i venile Papers inthe country. 

(if yor wish your young people 

to have the best literary f: od. such as will sustain 

and elevate, and not deprave the moral sensibilities, 

send them this Beautifully filustratea Paper every 

week, and cause a sunshine in pour home such as you 

have never had before. Puolished weekly at $1.00 

peranoum. A handsome Chromo is given to every 

subscriber. Specimen copies of the paper free. Send 
forone. Publishedby 


ALFRED MARTIEN, 
21 South 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
IMPORTANT TO FARF*TS AND TEACH- 


Bell’a Patent Transp rent Teaching Card. 
The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SP iit is 
the first of an Eaucat:onal sertes for the young and is 
pear I to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
pine. Kach fd consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the top of each card ts printed in large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of 9g card 





ng A... bp ageene This is 
all it seems to be; but, o ding she card up to the 
light, there is lately Visible! oo ject for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the verv best and simplest method 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the cbild’s actention is first called to, tne big letter. 
my D, and next to the word DOG. “D stands for 
OG, ” says the teacher. ‘“ Now, little one, what 
pa DOG stand for?” No reply. The card is held 
up before the infantile gaze, and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is prone to light. hen the child wondering- 
ly and delightedly cnolaime : “poGg” 
hus amusement, the first attraction to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty five Came Fork neks Containing 
e 
For Sale by all Booksellers, ” Mationers, and Toy Dealers, 
or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 


et con- 





Is articles are shoit and readable. It 
presents each week & concise summury of General 
and Church Intelligence; has a Market Report, and 
acolumn forthe Farmer and Mechanic; also the 
Children’s Department, with Ini ernatior al§8.-8 Les- 
sons. Subscription price, $2 per' ye or ip in advance; 
pestors whose salaries are less than $1,000 per year, 
1.50. Send o letter ete for for specimen copy. Ad- 
dress wae ropr’s, 
aw. Bal iimore & Streets ‘Raitimors, Md 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICE, 


Catalogue No. §:2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman 8t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


_N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, LLLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and Al,BUMS._ Ia. mense and chea 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEO 

PAL proce is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








A Rage ou ANCE Fon BOOK BUYERS. 


CA'TALOGUE of 
Shoes Be Won oe at san to 50 per cent. . 
low Publishers’: 
Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 


catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 





ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston Mass 


January 17, 1878.] 
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SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


Midwinter Number. 


Tbe MIDWINTER NUMBER of SCRIBNER‘S 
MONTHLY, in the variety of its contents and 
the beauty of its illustrations, as well as in its 
entire mechanical execwtion, surpasses any- 
thing we have hitherto attempted. 

Io the series on American Spdérts there is 
‘* MOOSE-HUNTING,”? Illustrations by Sandham, 
Ward, and Kelly; “A CALIroRNiIA MINING 
Camp,” [Illustrations and Text by Mary Hat- 
LOCK Foote; ‘*THE FIUMMING-BIRD OF THE 
CALIFORNIA WATERFALLS,’”’ Iilustrations by 
Moran, Beard, and Gibson ; ‘‘ RECENT CHURCH 
DEcoRATIONS,’’ by Clarence Cook, Lilustrations 
of the work of Bartholdi, LaFarge, and St. Gau- 
dens ; ‘ Following the Halcyon to Canada,” by 
Burroughs ; ‘‘ Majolica,’’ by Castellani, etc., 
etc. There are also Illustrated Poems and 
Stories by Stoddard, Gilder, Boyesen, Holland, 
and Stockton, besides Sketches, Essays, Re- 
views, and Fun—‘‘ How a Man Takes Care of 
his Baby,” “An Asylum for Literary Lu- 
natics,’’ ete , ete. 

The edition of the “MIDWINTER SCRIBNER”’ is 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


Amovg other novelties, there is a double 
frontispiece: a Portrait of Abrabam Lincoln, 
from the last Photograph, drawn by WyaTT 
Eaton and engraved by CoE; and opposite 
the portrait a sonnet on LINCOLN by RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD, printed in quaint Old En- 
- type, from matrices three hundred years 


Ove of the most noteworthy features of the 
Midwinter ScRIBNER is a series entitled ‘“‘PER- 
SONAL REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN,’’ by NOAH 
Brooks, with a fac simile of one of the Pres- 
ident’s stories in his own handwriting. These 
papers have been specifically copyrighted, so 
that they can be had only in the magazine. 


Another Novelty-THE ‘‘SCRIBNER 
EXTRA.” 


For the convenfence of purchasers of the 
“ Midwinter SCRIBNER,” we have reprinted the 
earlier chapters of ‘‘ Roxy,’ Dr. Eggleston’s 
Novel, from the November, 1877, December, 
1877, and January, 1878, numbers of SCRIBNER, 
together with Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s capital 
‘RUDDER GRANGE Srorigs,”’ with the orig- 
inal illustrations (also continued in the ‘‘ Mid- 
winter SCRIBNER’’), iu a ‘*SCRIBNER EXTRA,”? 
which is sold by all Booksellers and Newsdeal- 
ers. Price 15 cents, 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR $5.00. 


For $5 you can get SckIBNER’s MONTHLY, 
the best of the illustrated magazines, for one 
year and a half, beginning with the magoificent, 
‘MIDSUMMER NUMBER”’ for August last, in- 
cluding the splendid “ MsowinteR NuMBER”? 
for February of this year, and ending with the 
number for January, 1879, and also the splendid 
Christmas Holiday Number of St. NicHouas 
for December. 1877, containing one hundred 
pages—the finest number of a children’s maga- 
zine ever Issued, 

These numbers will contain all the chapters 
of ‘ His INUERITANCE,” Miss Trafton’s graphic 
story of Army LIFE; all of “ Roxy,’? Epwarb 
EGGLEstTon’s New NoveEL, a story of Western 
life during the political campaign of 1840; and 
all or a large part of Boyesen’s novel, “*A 
Knight of Fortune,” the story of a community 
of emigrants in the Northwest ; besides shorter 
stories by Mrs. Burnett, Saxe Holm, Boyesen, 
ete. ; and Illustrated Poems, Travel Sketches, 
Essays, Reviews, nearly a dozen of the splen- 
didly-illustrated series of ‘ OuT-oF-DooR” 
Papers, including many of the best of the 
series on ‘* American Sports’? and on ‘ The 
Picturesque Aspects of American Farm Life,” 
etc., etc., ete. Thatis to say, all the numbers 
of ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY from August, 1877, 
to January, 1879, inclusive, and the Christmas 
Holiday Number of St NicHoLas—more than 
2,000 octavo pages of the best and freshest 
illustrated literature, costing in book form 
more than $50. 


Prico, 35 cents. $4 a Year. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and 


Newsdealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 7438 Broadway, N. Y. 


New and Valuable Books, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
GREY ABBEY. 


A Novel. By the author of “Jack Blake,” ** Won in 
a Canter,” etc. Being the Fifth Volume of THE 
STAR SERIES. I6mo. Extra cloth, $1. 


BIOLOGY. 


By Dr. CHARLES LETOURNEAU. Translated by WM. 
MACCALL. With 83 Iliustrations. Beingthe Second 
Volume of the Library of Contemporary Science. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, $1.75. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


HER WAYS AND VIEWS. By GARRY GAINES. l6mo. 
Extra cloth, $1. Paper cover, 50 cents. 
“It is a series of bright and vivacious satirical 
sketches, designed to hic off some of the faults and 
foibles of young ladies of the day.”’— Boston Journal. 


IN THE MESHES. 


A Novel. By CHRISTINE MCKENZIE. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

‘** This novel is fascinating in the dramatic interest 
of its story, and is not without merit as a delineation 
of character and an anslysis of the springs of human 
action.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon the receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


. APPLET 
PUBLISHERS AND BOCKSOLLERS, 
549 and 651 Broadway, N. Y. 
Oireuiars sent to anv address on application. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Sena for our Local List a Soden. Sent free 
m *PP GEORGE P ELL & 
ty Pere SAP vorg. 











ST. NICHOLAS. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


The LONDON ACADEMY of Dec, 22d, 1877, 
says: “In St, NICHOLAS we welcome the best 
stamp of juvenile literature that we have yet 
seen. . . . We have no hesitation in saying 
that both in the letterpress and in the pictures 
this American magazine has no rival,” 

In St. NicHoias for December, the Grand 
Christmas Number, was beguo a charming new 
SERIAL STORY BY MISS ALCOTT, 
‘Under the Lilaes,” illustrated by MARY HaL- 
L°CK Foote, to continue during the year. This 
same Christmas number, of which one hundred 
thousand copies were printed, contain the 
opening chapters of 


A ** ROBINSON CRUSOE”? STORY 
for boys, ‘‘Tower Mountain,’”? by Gustavus 
FRANKENSTEIN, also poems by LONGFELLOW 
and BRYANT, a portrait of Miss Alcott, half a 
dozen short stories, pictures, poems, etc., etc. 
It is the handsomest number of a child’s maga- 
zine ever issued. 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 


“Sr, NICHOLAS bas a list of contributors such 
as no other child’s magazine or few publications 
of any sort in the world can boast. It has 
caused the best writers in Americato turn their 
attention to the task of giving delight and im- 
parting culture tochildren. In the avalanche of 
immoral literature that threatens the children, 
some strong, vitally wholesome, and really at- 
tractive magazine is required for them, and ST. 
NicHowas has reached a higher platform and 
commands for this service wider resources in 
art and letters than any of its predecessors or 
contemporaries,” 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1878, 
besides the SERIAL STORTES above announced, 
will have a short serial story by the author of 
‘**THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAM- 
ILY 93 and THREE SPLENDID SERIALS FOR 
Boys, one of which, ‘‘ DRIFTED INTO PorT,”’ by 
Epwin Hopper, an English writer, will begin 
in Mareh. ** Around the World in a 
Yacht, Boys!”? bas been premised by a bril- 
liant writer, pow on the actual tour of the world 
in his own vacht.: There will be contributions 
by a daughter of the famous Peter Par- 
ley, avd « Letter to Young Americans by 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 

The **HOW ” Series of instructive papers, 
by various authors, will tell HOW to bind your 
own books; HOW they mine coal; HOW to 
enjoy yourselves at home; HOW to be an 
agreeable guest ; HOW to entertain company ; 
HOW to be a carpenter ; HOW to make an ice- 
boat ; HOW to build a house; HOW India rub- 
ber is gathered; HOW matches are made; 
HOW TO BE A PARLOR MAGICIAN ; HOW 
money is made; HOW mackerel are caught; 
HOW they laid the Atlantic Cable ;-HOW they 
mine in California; HOW they work in the 
tea-country; ete. There will be also aseries of 
stories and sketches of Foreign Life, 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
such as ‘Old Nicolai’’ (a Russian story), ‘A 
Day among the Welsh Castles.’ ‘“‘ Euster in 
Germany,” “The [udians of the Amazon,” 
‘*How Kitty was Lost in a Turkish Bazaar,” 
‘Master Montezuma’? (a Mexican story), 
‘* Hansa, the Lapp Maiden,” and many others. 

“ Jack-in the-Pulpit,’’ ‘‘ Young Contributors’ 
Department,’’ ‘ Letter-Box,” ‘‘ Riddle-Box,”’ 
and ‘'For Very Little Folks” will be continued. 


A NEW OFFER! 


NOVEMBER and D&CEMBER, 1877, NUMBERS 
FREE to all new subscribers for the year 1878, 
Subscribe with the nearest BOOKSELLER or 
NEWSDEALER. 

Subscription Price, $3 a Year, post- 
age paid. Single Copies, 25 cents each. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 





A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 








THE BALTIMORE 


AMERICAN. 


1773. Over One Hundred Years Old. 1878. 


THE DAILY AMERICAN. 
By Mail, Postage Paid: 





THE WEEKLY AMERICAN. 
The cheapest and best weekly published. 


Terms, Cashin Advance, Postage Prepaid. 
One Copy for Six Months............ aire 


One Copy tor One YVerr........ duidibaseindiued 18 
£1.00 Per Copy, in Clabs ot Et 

e apy. n uds 0 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN TO'GuTT ENS 


UP OF CLUBS. 
Send for aSpecimen Copy. 
Address 
CHAS. C. FULTON & SON, 
AMERICAS OFFICE, 
Baltimore. Maryland, 





DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
Cintigners. pristers, and Manutacterers o1 
pAljtings of Flrst-Giass Srationery.. Nvriting Paper, 
Pocket Cutlery, Ouessmen, Welte a — 


PATENT SAFETY CHECKS, 
We keep everything in our line. Orders Solicited 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 

contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, by Prof.C. H. Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Illustrative Applica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame- 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary 
Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton. © Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teachers. 
a Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on The Independent, 
will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs, Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. Al] this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 
address and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, Irom 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven cents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. A handsomecolored 
map in each number lor 1878, Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Anderson's Safety Inkstand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150.000 sold. Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on easy conditions. 
Send ome! card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beek- 
man St., N. Y. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 31. For other 
Premiums see page 27. 


READ THIS. 


No continued or sensational stories in e 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


Eight large pages; 48 columns of choice miscella- 
neous reading matter every week, together with 
selected articles from the pens of such writers as 
NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, Jr., 
Miss LOUISH ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. 
TROW BRIOGE, MARK TWAIN, and Mrs. MARY J. 
HOLMES. 

Youth’s Humorous, Scientific, Fashion, House- 
beeping. and News Departments complete. 

plete, pure, sensible, fascinating stories each 
week. Full of fun and wit 
THE PEO 
= and paragraphs, f.. which it has a wide reputa- 
on. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


AS AN EXPERIMENT, and to induce you 
to give us a trial, we offer to send THE 
LEDGER to any address every week for 
three months, on trial, on receipt of only 50 
cents We ask only atrial. 


“THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER” ts an old-established 








peculiar feature of 


GIVEN AWAY! 


— The ‘‘Gem” 
SE®) iczoscorz 


is represented very 
correctly by the ac- 
iT companying cut. It 
Ci magnifies a 
eters, or 10,000 times 

the area, and is sim- 
construction 






apy one. 
reveals thous:nds of 


intense delight for 
young and old alike. 
The antmalicules 
in stagnant water are 
clearly seen, and so 
are the so-called 
heels’ or snakes in 
1 megar, sour 
paste, yeast, ete.; also 
cheese mnagee. be 
sugar nsects, 

blood and milk globules; the claws. hairs. or 
feathers of insects. The dust of a. butterfly’s 
wing te seen to be perfectly-formed scales or feath- 
ers. Thisinstrument, packed in a neat case, with 
full printed directions, will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address, On receipt of price, $1.60, or it will be given 
to every new subscriber to 


“IDLE HOUBS,” 


a large 16-page Weekly Family Story Paper, 























filled with uteresting Stories, sketches 


ply much more reading for the mone than any 
other paper. Terms, $1.50 a Year, To secure a 
large circulation among new readers quick!y, we have 
decided to give a * GEM MICROSCOPE” to all 
who send the subscription price, $1.50, and 15 
cents extra for postage. Address, at once, 


M. T. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
397 Broadway, New Yerk. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, trom October 11th, can be had upon 
application at this office, Price 25 cents, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Price $8.25. By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those of 
all other books combined. Be sure to order by the 
above full title,and do not accept, instead of this, 
THE MODERN SCHOOL. which is an older book, by 
the same author. Mr. Richardson’s opinion of the 
merits of this first effort may be gathered from the 
following, taken from the Preface to the NEw 
METHOD. 

* Becoming at length satistied of the truth of these 
criticisms (by many eminent composers and pro- 
fessors) and convinced that great improvements 
were obviously needed, I determined, if possibie, to 
remedy the defects. Profiting by the experience 
and advice of the best practical teachers, | com- 
menceda thorough and critical examination of my 
firat method, and concluded that the only remedy 
would be to bring outa new work on an improved 
plan.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective 
MODERN SCHOOL, was Richardson's 


NEW METHORFOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which has been revised and re-revised, until it is the 


most perfect of music books, is a great. favorite wit 
the profession, and is the only true “* Richardson.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., 848 Broadway, N.Y. 











and reliable weekly paper, published every Saturday. 
H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, 
713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON weeu,, TRAVELLER, 
AMERICAN “;"*" TRAVELLER, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


First-class family journals of over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the numer- 
ous features of @ valuable home newspaper, they 
contain 

THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 

Me ET REPORTS. 
SERMONS OF HENKY WARD BEECHER, 


SHIPPING NEWS 
AND THE GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY. 


Terms ingindion postage), Weekly, 2; s eee: 5 
.00; 11 Copies, $10; 22 Copies, $20; 55 Cople: 


$0. to one address. Semi-Wee Ys $4 @ year; 8 
pies, $12.50; 11 Copies, $25; 22 Copies, $50. 
ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 
C _ THE! 1 Adver 
Ommercial Advertiser. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
DAIL Y.—89 Per Year; $4.50 for six Months; 
4 Cen‘s for one Mooth. 
w fi er tear; 50 Cents for Six 
ovths. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOX CLUB OF T - 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special feacures, sucn as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain ina se- 
ected and condensed form al! the News, Miscellany, 
Editorials, and prominent features of the v 
Commercial Advertiser. Send for specimen copies. 
Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
ddress UGH J. HASTINGS. 
136 Fulton Street, New York City. 


BOOK-BINDINC DONE IN ALL 
STYLES 
AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Exxecuted at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 14 Dey Street, N. Y. 




















CASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOG f Books free le 
Also W. P. Nimmo' at 0 Bevedeay NP eee 





ow 79 SURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 
ness 0 omen and the local affections con 
nected therewith. a hah .TA R.M.D, Fu 
directions. 318 pages. $1. WOOD & CO., 17 EB. 58th St 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paragon of Holiday Booka for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
their works. The volume contains inspiring sketches 
of the following composers and their works: 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO- 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
a] student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpald, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
aud 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE, 


By James H. Fillmore. 





not a little thatis wrong in doctrine. i 
fore, a pleasure to find a book s® uniformly merit- 


fore us now some half a dozen of the most recent 
books of this class, and of none of them would we 
care to say as much,’’—S.-S. Teacher's Mentor, Cin- 
cinnati. August No. 

Price 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 31. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 
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A RITUALIST’S STATEMENTS 
TRAVERSED. ‘ 


WE have recently said, in regard to Dr. 
Hopkins’s letter, that, although the Evangel- 
icals bad put in a general denial of ils 
claims, they had not traversed its state- 
ments. Since then we have received the 
following communication from an Episco- 
pal minister in Pennsylvania, which we 
cheerfully admit to these columns: 


“To THE Epitor or Tut INDEPENDENT: 


** Sir :—There have been two or three refer- 
ences in some of your late issues to the letter 
of the Rev, J. H, Hopkins upon the recent Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, As a member of that Convention, | 
desire to say a word or two through your col- 
ums. 

“The letter is, undoubtedly, very clever, 
showing the power, for which its author is 
famous, of so putting things as to make a 
strong case. But it is so false in its tone and 
its conclusions as to provoke a smile from any 
one who was present and watched carefully all 
the proceedings, Take, for example, the in- 
ferences drawn as to the honors given to 
Doctors Seymour and DeKoven. With regard 
to the first, the fact is carefully suppressed 
that most of the votes given for his confirma- 
tion as bishop, in 1874, were given expresely 
upon the ground that he disclaimed all sym- 
patby with the ritualistic party in the Church. 
Could the motive of the votes then cast be 
made public, it would be found that. nine- 
tenths of those who voted for him did so only 
upon the belief that he was not a Ritualist, 
basing their belief upon bis own repeated 
assertion of the fact. That assertion he prac- 
ticaliy repeated in this last General Conven- 
tion, going out of his way, in his first speech, 
to give the house the impression that his views 
had been misunderstood and that he had felt 
aggrieved by the imputation to him of opin- 
ions that he did not hold. There could be no 
mistake as to the intent and meaning of his 
disclaimer. If his words then were entirely 
sincere, he must feel that now his severest 
wounds are found in the house of his friends, 
and we can imagine him closing the reading of 
this letter with the cry: ‘ Non tali auzilio! 

“Ttis claimed by Dr. Hopkins that the war 
made upon ritualism in 1871 and 1874 has given 
it no backset ; but that it is victorious all along 
the line, and that this is shown by the honors 
accorded to Dr.. DeKoven. Does he forget 
that within the last three years Dr. DeKoven 
has been most careful to retract his famous 
statement in regard to Eucharistic Adoration, 
taking back the plain worgs the citation of 
which in the Massachusetts Convention helped 
defeat his election to the episcopate of that 
state, and putting forth in their stead a cloud 
of words which to many hide rather reveal his 
meaning? Another disavowal—partial, if not 
entfre ! 

‘*Asto the elections to the presidency and 
secretaryship of the Convention, they were 
made with no thought of ritualism in the 
minds of the voters. Dr. Craik was not 
nominated first mainly because he had shown 
himself vot sufficiently skilled in parliament- 
ary management to expedite business, and 
partly because it was thought by many that he 
had held the honor long enough. Mr. 
Hutchius was made secretary because, having 
been assistant secretary, it was thought only 
fair that he should have the promotion. To | 
interpret such elections as intentional favorings 
of ritualism is to foist into them a meaning 
which they do not really contsin. 

‘Perhaps nothing in the whole letter shows 
more the unfairness of the writer than what is 
said upon the subject of the vote as to the 
change of name of theChurch, He says: ‘The 
unanimity of the decision was of that kind 
which is so tremendous as to mean nothing ex- 
cept that the time has not yet come for a 
decisive contest.’ Why did the vote mean 
nothing? The subject had been much heralded. 
The proposition came from one or more dio- 
cesap conventions. It had been advocated by 
several of the papers, especially by those most 
in sympathy with Dr. Hopkins’s ‘et id omne 
genus.’ Its friends had claimed that the hour 
for the death of the old name was come. How 
came it to pass that from the first it seemed to 
fail still-boru? Thatit had to be brought in 
wrapped in the cover of a constitutional com- 
mission? How happened it that, when separated 
from the prop on which Wisconsin had tried to 
have it lean, when made a direct issue—how 
happened it that there was not one single speech 
made in its favor? Did all this mean notbing ? 
Or did it mean that the sentiment of the Church, 
as represented in the Convention, was so over- 
whelmingly. adverse to the proposed change 
that its few adherents felt that it was quite 
useless to lift their voices In its favor? The 
vote meant that the Church is to-day, thank 
God, full of whut Dr. Hopkins calls ‘ Protestant 





THE INDEPENDENT 


fanaticism,’ and that the attempt to take off | members of the Grace Presbyterian Church, of | pointed, representing the different yearly meet- 
Religions Auntelligence. 


from her banner the old words ‘Protestant 
Episcopal Would rend bér in twain. 

‘Did time and space allow, there are other 
statements in the letter which might be shown 
to be equally unfair; but these must now suf- 
” ‘(A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION.” 

There have been lately two letters from 
Hopkios’s camp, which have considerable 
interest, because one is from the Rev. F. 
C. Ewer, ‘‘ Superior-General of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blesged Sacrament,” and 
the other from Dr. Seymour, Bishop-elect 
of Springfield. The former writes to con- 
tradict the statement, made by The Church 
Journal, that the ritualistic party is per- 
fectly organized, with secret confraternities 
and guilds, under adroit leaders, and has 
definite aims. Mr, Ewer says there is no or- 
ganization among those termed ‘ Cutho 
lics,” there are no secret confraternities or 
guilds, no ‘‘ adroit leaders,” no compact 
party. But he does not, of course deny 
that there is a Catholic movement, which 
God for the last fifteen and twenty years 
has taken care of ‘‘in its rapid growth.” 

Dr. Seymour’s letter was professedly 
written to counteract the influence on the 
standing committees of a letter of Dr. 
James Craik, for many years the president 
of the House of Deputies, holding the 
Dean responsible for the letter of Dr. Hop- 
kins. He disavows ‘‘emphatically the 
logic and inferences of that letter, in so 
far as they place me in the position of a 
leader in the ritualistic or any other party 
I disclaim for myself, as utterly without 
foundation in truth, any party trammels of 
any kind whatever. I have lived and la- 
bored for nothing less broad and compre- 
prehensive than the Church of God. My 
sympathies are as broad as are the Church’s 
and I am full as tolerant as she. AsI re- 
call the tone and spirit of the Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins’s letter (I have not seen it for some 
time), I desire to say that I have no sym- 
pathy with it in any way.” In regard to 
Dr. Craik’s inference that he (Dr. Seymour), 
in a speech at the Boston Convention, in- 
timated that ‘‘the whole area of Roman 
corruption and superstition” was accept- 
able to him, Dr. Seymour says he is op- 
posed ‘‘to falsehoods, artifices, and super- 
stitions, under any circumstances, and in 
pafticular to all that was corrupt and er- 
roneous in what ‘J. C.’ [Dr. Craik] calls 
Medieval Romanism.” 

Dr. Seymour requires the favorable votes 
of 25 of the 48 standing committees to 
secure his confirmation as Bishop of 
Quincy, and the voting will be watcbed 
with interest. Two dioceses—those of 
Louisiana and Southern Olio—have re- 
fused their consent, 





THE question of future punishment has 
been a favorite topic in New York and Brook- 
lyn pulpite for two or three Sundays past. Last 
Sunday quite a number of pulpiteers gave 
their views of the doctrine. Dr. Talmage had 
no doubts on the subject. ‘‘ Twenty-eight 
times,” said he, ‘‘the Bible speaks of God’s 
love, while sixty-one times does it speak of his 
wrath and indignation, and fifty-six times, in 
the plainest, most unmistakable, stupendous, 
and overwhelming way, God says that there is 
a Hell—burving now, been burning, and all the 
while getting flercer by the additional victims 
that are covstantly being added toit. And 
the possibility is that some of you here in this 
house will epend eternity in it. Nothing but 
the hand of an outraged, defied, insulted, 
long-suffering, indignant, omnipotent God 
keeps this whole audieuce this moment from 
sliding like an avalanche into it.” The 
Rey. E. C. Sweetser explained that Univers- 
alists believe in ‘‘ future, though not in end 
less punishment, and they believe in it so 
thoroughly that they deny that a man who has 
lived in sin can pass straightway to the full 
glory of Heaven by repenting on his dyinged. 
They believe that such a man, notwithstanding 
his repentance, must suffer in the future life 
for the deeds which he has done in the body, 
until his soul has had time to outgrow its 
deformity. As for those sinners who are un- 
repentant, Universalism teaches that they 
must suffer until they do repent, and as long 
thereafter as is necessary to thetr salvation.” 
The Rev. Carlos Martyn (Reformed Dutch), 
the Rev. Messrs. R. 8. MacArthur and Halsey 
W. Knapp (Baptists), and the Rev. Drs. Hat- 
field and Sims (Methodists) expressed their 
faith in the Orthodox doctrine of eternal tor- 
ment, which the latter believed to be spiritual, 
and not material. 


-+eeThe decision of the majority of the 


Brooklyn, to withdraw from the Presbytery, 
and become Congregationalists, is due to the 
fact that the Presbytery refused at a recent 
meeting to examine the Rey. James L. Hall, 
elected as their pastor, with a view to his in- 
stallation in the event of his examination 
being approved. The ground of this refusal is 
the fact that the pastor-elect had for several 
years been a minister of the Methodist Church, 
aud that, being appointed by the bishop to a 
small church on Long Island, he refused to 
accept the appointment, and for this disobedi- 
ence to Methodist discipline was temporarily 
suspended from the ministry. The Presbytery 
did not, as a matter of ecclesiastical courtesy, 
feel at liberty to take up his case and install 
him over one of its churches until the ques- 
tion between him and the authorities of the 
Methodis! Church was properly disposed of. 
His mipictry, as we understand, has been ex- 
ceedingly accept» ble to Grace Chureh; and, in 
order to bave him become their pastor, without 
any further delay, the majority determined to 
adopt the Congregational form of church gov- 
ernment, against the vote of a minority de_ 
claring their purpose to adhere to the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn. There is not the slightest 
imputation of any immorality against Mr. Hall, 
or of any other offense than that of declining to 
accept an appofntment assigned to him by the 
bishop. The property of the Church, what- 
ever it is, will, of course, remain with the ad- 
hering minority, if they choose to claim it. 
Majorities cannot vote the title to church 
property out of the ecclesiastieu! relations in 
which it was acquired. 


-+++Dr. James Craik’s letter, which we re- 
fer to in the leading article on this page, we 
find in The Standard of the Cross for January 
12th. It appears that it has been printed in 
circular form and sent around among the 
standing committees. Dr. Craik has been one 
of the leaders of the Evangelicals for many 
years and was for several terms president of 
the Lower House of the General Convention. 
He says the issue presented by the election of 
Dr. Seymour “will in some measure try the 
quality of the official representatives of the 
Church as guardians of the truth. The ex- 
traordinary action of this new diocese ought, 
indeed, to bé rebuked by those represent- 
atives, irrespective ef their sympathies and 
doctrinal leanings, as a wanton insult and an 
unprovoked challenge to the whole Church.” 
He then proceeds to consider the facts which 
bear on this case. The peculiar doctrines of 
which DeKoven and Seymour are the acknow!- 
edged spokesmen have been distinctly and 
emphatically declared ‘‘false and danger- 
ous” by the Church. When the case 
of the division of Mllinois was before 
the General Convention, it was intimated that 
the course since taken by the new Diocese 
of Springfield was contemplated. The matter 
was laid before the Bishop of Illinois, and he 
gave “the solemn assurance that nothing of 
the sort was contemplated.’ On this assurance 
and as a tender of good-will assent was given 
to the formation of the new dioceses. The case 
of Dr. Seymour, therefore, presents a breach of 
faith, and the Church should act consistently 
upon it, as “‘a keeper and witness of the truth.” 


...- The Aberdeen Free Presbytery, Scotland, 
fe getting ready slowly to bring Prof. Robert- 
son Smith to trial for heresy. At its sitting in 
the middle of December a revised form of the 
libel was received from the legal adviser of 
the Church, much shorter than the first draft 
was. The proceedings upon its reception were 
rather interesting. Mr. Mitchell explained 
what alterations had been made; and, being 
interrupted two or three times by Prof. Smith, 
he remarked that, if he were in Prof. Smith’s 
place, he would think it out of place to speak 
on this matter. Prof. Smith complained of the 
iudefiniteness of the libel, and asked what was 
to become of him if the libel was so framed 
that the legal adviser, who was an expert on 
libels, could not understand it without the 
commentary of the committee who framed it? 
The Presbytery refused to adopt the libel until 
the clerk could communicate with the legal 
adviser as to the effect of some of the pro- 
poved alterations. By a vote of 9to8 it was 
agreed to substitute for the word ‘‘ subvert ”’ 
the word ‘‘contradict.’”?> The Presbytery was 
to meet again January 8th, 


....The Friends recently held an educational 
convention in Baltimore. Delegates were 
present from fourteen states and Canada, rep- 
resevting all the yearly meetings. The chair- 
man, Francis T. King, of Baltimore, said: ‘‘In 
view of the large accessions to our membership 
in the South and West and the general reviva 
of religious interest within our limits, it is our 
manifest duty to provide ample opportunities 
te our new members for educating their chil- 
dren and giving them clear views of our prin- 
ciples.'’ He thought the Friends were not 
keeping pace with their forefathers in this re. 
spect. Several papers were réad and sugges- 





tions made, and a standing committee was ap- 
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ings, to consider the whole subject of edu- 
cation as affecting the Society of Friends, and 
the question of establishing a permanent board 
of education, with a permanent general secre- 
tary. The committee was empowered to call 
another conference. 


..»-The anticelibacy party among the Old 
Catholics have begun in Baden a movement in 
the interest of the abolition of a celibate 
clergy. A manifesto has been drawn up at 
Mannheim, where the progressives have also 
adopted a cemplete translation of the Liturgy 
in the German linguage. The next synod 
will, therefore, have at least two very import- 
ant questions to co: sider, and upon its action 
respecting a celibate priesthood depends the 
continued unity and harmony of the com- 
munion, There are quite a number of priests 
in Germany who want to marry and who are 
too important to the Church to be excluded. 
There is also a great demand for Old Catholic 
priests in Austria, where married clergymen 
would be received in many cases without hesi- 
tation. The Old Catholics are making prog- 
ress slowly from Roman Catholicism toward 
Protestantism and every year witnesses their 
increased importance. 


....-Dr. Begg has been trying to induce the 
Ediuburgh Free Presbytery to adopt an over- 
ture to the “General Assembly asking that 
action be taken to secure uniformity of wor- 
ship. In a long speech, he mentioned some of 
the departures from the old form of service, 
The Church was getting corrupt, and if it kept 
on it would soon rival that of Rome itself. Rome 
did not canonize the saints until they bad been 
dead at least a hundred years ; but one of the 
Free churches had done this office for a min- 
ister yet living, in a memorial window. He 
deprecated the building of fine churches, the 
use of musical instruments, the sinzing of 
hymas and standing to sing, also the opening 
of service by singing, instead of by prayer. 
The motion was rejected by a vote of 24 to 10, 


«... The American Baptist Union is doing ex- 
ceedingly well in its financial affairs. Its re- 
ceipts from April to January of this year 
amount to $88,638, against $79,913 in the pre- 
vious year. The secretary says $160,000 be- 
tween now and April will enable the Union to 
close up its year’s work free of debt. ‘ Aud 
then,”’ he adds, ‘‘ we shall be ready to unite in a 
grand effort to fill the vacant places in Burmab; 
to re-enforce Assam, whose forces are pauting tu 
join hands with the men just sent to Upper 
Burmah ; avd to send re-enforcements to the 
Telugue, the Chinese, and Japanese.” 


... The statistics of the ‘Year Book’ are so 
far in as to enable us to state that the Baptist 
churches bave a membership of a little over two 
milion and twenty thousand,’’— National Baptist, 
Now, if we could only believe that these figures 
are accurate, we would offer our hearty con- 
gratulations. Last year’s statistics had no re- 
ports from 342 out of 1,005 associations, and 
can only be accepted as approximately correct. 
We hope there will be fuller reports in the 
“Year Book” of 1878, 


....The Evangelical Association is a German 
Methodist body which has eighteen couferences 
in this ceuntry and a flourishing conference in 
Germany. According to its latest statistics, it 
has 828 itinerant and 540 local preachers, and 
105,013 members, of whom 16,399 are set down 
as “ newly received” the past year; but the 
net increase was about 5,000. It has 1,354 
churches, valued at $3,233,971; and it raised 
$67,448 last year for missionary purposes. 


....[t seems to be almost impossible to in- 
duce an Evangelical Episcopalian to accept a 
bishopric ; but it is seldom that a High Church- 
man declines. Iowa vainly tried to get a 
bishop of its own school, and was forced to 
take one from the ranks of the High Church 
party. Now the Rev. J. H. Eccleston has 
declined the bishopric of West Virgiuia, as he 
formerly declined that of Iowa. 


...-As some significance has been attached 
to the presence of Dr. Richard Newton at the 
closing services of his brother, Wm. Newton, 
as rectorof the Church of the Nativity, the 
former writes a card saying he did not know of 
his brother’s intention to join the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, If he had known of it, he 
would not have been present, for he heartily 
disapproves the step. 


....Three bishops have been consecrated at 
Westminster Abbey—Dr. Trollope, Bishop suf- 
fragan of Nottingbam ; Dr. French, Bishop of 
Lahore, India; and Dr. Titcomb, Bishop of 
Rangoon, Burmah. The last two are new 
dioceses and their first bishops are Evan- 
gelicals. 


...-The British deputation found at Naples 
representatives of three Baptist churches, with 
a Methodist, a Waldensian, a Free Church of 
Italy, and a Seventh-Day Adventist mission 
The deputation conferred privately with each 





and then with all together, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THERE was a quorum in both houses. 

Indeed, the recess was so long that most of 
the members were glad to get back and go 
at the work before them. They know that 
it is pleasanter to be in Washington in Jan- 
uary thanin July. In the House the quar- 
rel on which it adjourned in December was 
taken up—that in regard to ‘‘ drag-net in- 
vestigation.” The House leaders wanted 
forty committees to commence investiga- 
tions of the past Republican administra- 
tions in all directions—with the hope of 
muking party capital. The Republican 
leaders declared that they would not object 
to specific and open investigations. When 
a committee desired to investigate a par- 
ticular subject or public officer, by avow- 
ing the purpose it shall have all the 
powers it may need; but it shall not 
go into tbe general business of blacken- 
ing character. This was _ reasonable, 
ard it was carried in a Democratic 
House. The fact is that the party 
majority in both branches is so slender that 
rarely can an intensely partisan measure be 
carried, Itis true that the Republicans of the 
Senate were able to seat Kellogg, of Louisi- 
ana, and the Democrats of the House were 
able to seat Colorado Patterson; but it is not 
often that such things can be done in either 
house. Patterson’s case was probably the 
worst political outrage of the last 20 years 
in Congress, The very men who make 
such an ado over the title of President 
Hayes, on the ground that he did not re- 
ceivea majority of the popular vote and that 
the returned electors in Louisiana and Flori- 
da never received a majority of the votes 
cast in these states, in the case of Patterson 
voted a man into a seat who got less than 
2,000 votes, when his opponent got 15,000. 
Votes were not important in the Colorado 
election; but legal technicalities were para- 
mount. But in the presidential election 
law was of no account and votes were 
everything—and particularly the votes 
which Southern Democrats allowed to be 
cast. 

The House Democrats are ready for busi- 
ness. The Appropriation bills are to be 
crowded through, so as to make room for 
sweeping tariff revision. Fernando Wood 
intends to drive a tariff bill through the 
House during this session; but he cannot 
shape it to suit himself, except at the in- 
troduction, What it will look like when 
it tinally passes the House nobody dares 
predict. And its fate in the Senate is still 
more doubtful. 

The Senate had a quorum on Thursday 
and proceeded at once to business. There 
was an interesting passage in regard to the 
women whe are here advocating suffrage 
for their sex. They asked the Senate to 
open its doors and listen to arguments in 
person by prominent ladies. As the Senate 
never does this in the case of men, it was 
compelled to reject it, to be consistent. 
Mr. Edmunds said that it was not logical 
for them to ask it, for they claim that all 
they want is an equality of rights and priv- 
ileges, and they well know that the Senate 
never admits outsiders to argue a cause 
before it. It seems to me that it was 
a blunder for these ladies to put them- 
selves in so false a position, for it 
was asking for special favors because of 
their sex. Nor will they ever obtain 
the suffrage they ask by merely spec- 


. tacular displays. It will come, if at all, as 


all real reforms are accomplished, by solid 
argument. The application was rejected, 
35 to 638. Among those who voted for it 
were Messrs. Hoar, Dawes, Anthony, and 
Matthews. There was no Democrat in the 
list. Among the opponents were Edmunds, 
Conkling, Thurman, Bayard, and Lamar. 
No principle was involved in the issue. 
Mr. Thurman said that the suffragists should 
not apply to Congress, but to the state legis- 
latures. Massachusetts can grant suffrage 
to its women, if it chooses to do so, he 
said. The reply, I suppose, is that these 
ladies are agitating the subject, so as to 
make public sentiment, and there is no 
stage quite equal to that of Washington 
from which they can speak. They are 
forced necessarily to attract the attention 
of the country, and that is why the Con- 
vention was held here, 

The Silver Bill debate was resumed in 
the Sevate and an adjournment was voted 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


till Monday. Probably this debate will last 
a month, and it may be two; 80 that ample 
time will be given for a change of public 
sentiment. Nothing will be done in haste, 
and, if such a' thing as the ‘‘ second sober 
thought ” is possible, time and room will be 
given forit The Silver Bill has not gained 
in strength during the recess, I think, and 
its friends are not so confident as they 
were in December of passing it over a 
presidential veto. 

There are rumors of fresh attempts to 
investigate the title of the President—to go 
over again with the electoral quarrel of 
last spring. There are a few uneasy Re- 
publicans and Democrats, who seem to 
want an investigation and another contest; 
but I believe they are not in earnest. Prob- 
ably the real desire on both sides is to 
annoy and intimidate the President. Cer- 
tain extreme Republicans wish to in- 
fluence him in his conduct by con- 
stant hints of an investigation into his 
title to office, and a few Democrats 
are engaged in the same business. Mr. 
Blair, doubtless, wishes to make capital 
for Mr. Tilden by keeping the old sore 
open and running. I learn that detectives 
have been recently sent into Louisiana by 
Mr. Tilden’s friends to gather facts which 
will serve his ends, He is to be renomin- 
ated, if they can accomplish it, and it is 
regarded essential to prove gross frauds in 
Louisiana and bring them home to the 
people. Now Mr. Tilden is not popular 
in Congress, even among the Democrats, 
and they will not give him much help; 
and the anti-Hayes Republicans do not 
care to help him, though they might like to 
hurt Mr. Hayes. They are too shrewd not 
to see that they might, by helping Tilden 
now, hurt their chances in 1880. Most of 
these gentlemen are in favor of the renom 
ination of Gen. Grant, and they will hardly 
aid in his defeat in advance. President 
Hayes has nothing to fear; for it is simply 
impossible to affect bis title, which was 
given to him by the Electoral Commission 
—8 to 7. dD. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2th, 1878, 
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THE TEMPERANCE WAR IN NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY. 


THERE is a lull now in the war against 
liquor dealers in this city. No more 
arrests are made and saloon-keepers will 
have full liberty to go on again violating 
the excise laws until the police see fit to 
make another raid upon them. The re- 
sults of the recent one have been small. 
Two dealers were tried and convicted and 
sentenced by Recorder Hackett, one to 
thirty days’ imprisonment and the other to 
sixty, with the addition of heavy fines, 
But the governor, on appeal, has pardoned 
both of them. Dr. Crosby, who has done 
so much for the enforcement of the laws, 
is justly indignant at this uncalled-for 
leniency, He says: 

‘I think the matter bas been mis- 
represented to the governor, or he would 
not have granted clemency to these men. 
I wrote a letter to the governor, asking him 
not to interfere with the punishment of 
dealers who violate the excise laws. I 
have a great deal of respect for the court 
that convicted Eustace. and Cosgrove. 
These men were warned not to sell liquor 
without license, and still they kept on vio- 
lating the law until the court convicted 
them and sentenced them to imprisonment, 
and now I presume they will continue to 
show their contempt for the law. Of 
course, the Society for the Prevention - 
Crime is powerless to go behind this 
doning power. All the Society can do is a 
express disapproval.” 


In Brooklyn the Society for the Preven: 
tion of Intemperance and Crime has been 
inspecting the liquor saloons of the First 
Ward. They found that 101 licenses had 
been granted, of which 77 were of the first 
class, 7 of the second, and 17 of the third 
class. Of the 77 places of the first class, 
which were licensed as ‘‘taverns” or 
“inns,” only 13 were provided with the 
accommodations for travelers required by 
law. The remaining 64 were selling liquor 
in violation of the law. Twelve saloons 
without licenses were found in the ward. 

There is considerable excitement in 
Stamford, Conn., where many New York 
business men reside. Stamford has a local 
option law; but, though the town decided 
against liquor- selling, the traffic has been 
going on in secret. Determined to break 
it up, & committee of citizens was secretly 
formed and $10,000 was raised to ferret out 
and punishthe offenders. Detectives from 
New York were hired, and they soon dis- 








covered that the illegal business was cer- 


ried on in the rear of barber and tobacco 
shops. Warrants were issued and sixteen 
offenders were arrested. 

The Society for the Prevention of Crime 
in Jersey City has done some gond work, It 
finds that there are more than 1,000 licensed 
and unlicensed dram-shops in that city, 
many of which exist in direct violation of 
law. The total net cost to Jersey City in 
1876 of its police, criminals, and paupers 
was $375,000. The Society has caused the 
conviction and punishment of eleven 
offenders aud compelled many to take out 
licenses. 
—_—_—_—_—_—«€_€__—_—_—_—X—X—X—X—X—XKX—X——oee 


THE fragrance of Dr. Price's Perfumes produces a’ 
captivating and delightful influence. 


The Parent of Insomnia. —_ 


THE parent of insomnia or wakefulness is in nine 
cases out of ten a dyspeptic stomach. Good diges- 
tion gives sound sleep; indigestion interferes with 
it. The brain and stomach sympathize. One of the 
prominent symptoms of a weak state of the gastric 
organs is a disturbance of the great nerve entrepot 
~—the brain. Invigorate the stomach, and you re- 
store equilibrium to the great center. A most re- 


liable medicine for the urpose is Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, which is far preferable to mineral 
sedatives and powerful narcotics, which, though 
they may for a time exert a soporitic influence upon 
the brain, soon cease to act and invariably injure 
the tone of the stomach. The Bitters, on the con- 
trary, restore acuvity tothe operations of thatall- 
important organ, and their beneticent influence is 
refiected in — sleep and a tranquil state of the 
nervous syste A wholesome impetus is likewise 
givento the aetlon of the liver and bowels by its use. 


Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 31, 
For other Premiums see 
page 27. 
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ALBERT 6. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Homv- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 
gust number of “ American 
Homeopathist” s 


“‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


[)GE S ANTS 
ED IN am |: 


for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when gree according to my 
special direction) it bas never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 
“‘T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhaa or Cholera Infantum,” and 


have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 

















Every label bears the signature of 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale OITALAN, gener- 
ally. J 





Brondway and Barclay St., N. ¥. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


858 adw near 14th 
Ladies’ and chimes 8 foet neatly fitted Pein finest 
quality Shoes. at lowest prices. 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 81. For other Premiums see 
page 27. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 

















PIANOS Retail peice, OTe, only 985 O #650. I%5 
r fans, stops, ; 
ORGANS $45. pireas new, Ceskante d, 
days’ test trial. ¢.*- bargains. 24-pp. iilusteated 
Newonaper allabout Piano-Organ War, free. 
EL F. BEATTY. Washington, N. J. 








EDUCATION 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 

Thorough Cm nee. nes entails, and libra- 
HY. fees only YE Over 1,000 students. Fall 

erm begins sont: 1 Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. MM ARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private youseee, 
as preferred. a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 

ddress Prof, ¥. B. RICE. 
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Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 31. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF muUSIC. 
THE —_ AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSViTUTION IN THE CITY. 

No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over pop & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms, 
HENRY MOLLENHAURR, Director. 

ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


("RE INNAT I WESLEYAN FEMALECOL- 
est advan — literature, Science, 
Lanquanee 5 Painting, and 
. DAVID'H. MOOKE, D.D., President. 
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PORTRAIT AND ART {GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street. 


FREE glet co PON. 
‘OT THIs ve 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleograohs. in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
moat beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwaras this coupon 
and 6) cents to pay for packing and pestave (the 
packing being quite heavy), we will send 12 samples 
free of charge 

CF" Do not ‘males this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cv.,, 419 Washington" ‘Street, Boston 

Mass. 








Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames Albume, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographie Mate 
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FROM TURIN TO ROME. 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago a young man 
of 29, heir to the abdicated throne of Sardin- 
ia, in surrendering to the victorious Aus- 
trian, Radetzky, acknowledged himself ‘‘ a 
king without a kingdom, a general without 
an army, and a son without afather.” Last 
week this man died, King of United Italy. 
No living monarch has accomplished as 
much as did Victor Emanuel; and no nation 
was ever more quickly united and estab- 
liahed than was the Italian. Some tell us 
that he was not a great monarch; that he 
achieved nothing for himself except the 
fame of a soldier; that a prince among 
statesmen and a greater general than him- 
self wrought for him in the cabinet and in 
the field, in diplomacy and in military 
strategy, the great work of conquering, 
acquiring, and uniting the various states 
and provinces which formed geographical 
Italy. The King permitted this to be done, 
and accepted the result, and the honors it 
brought, as a matter of course. An amia- 
ble, yielding, and quiescent sovereign 
content to wear the crown and let others 
rule—such a man was not Victor Emanuel. 
If such had been his character, he would 
never have reached Rome from Turin, nor 
been more than King of Sardinia, nor 
have been famous as a soldier. 

He was not so great a king as Frederick 
the Great; but was a more competent 
ruler than the present Emperor of Germa- 
ny. As long as it was necessary, he was an 
active soldier. When he left the field, he 
knew how to choose a good substitute; and 
when he needed an able leader in the cabi- 
net, he knew the man he wanted. The 
capacity to select good men and the good 
sense to appreciate and adopt wise counsel 
are no mean furnishing fora king. Victor 
Emanuel had these and much more. Hav- 
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ing accepted a policy, he had the courage 
and constancy of purpose to maintain it. 
He was honest in his convictions and stable 
in his purposes, seeking the good of his 
people and the firm establishment of his 
government. 

He began his reign in 1849, under the 
most discouraging circumstances. His 
father, Carlo Alberto, who had undertaken 
a war with Austria in order te enlarge his 
small kingdom, was beaten at Novara 
and compelled to abdicate in favor of his 
son.. The son rather reluctantly agsumed 
the crown granted him by Austria, and be- 
gan his reign with a bankrupt treasury 
and without the love and confidence of his 
5,000,000 of subjects. His marriage with 
an Austrian princess and his Jesuitical alli- 
ance rendered him very unpopular. But, 
without, perhaps, a definite idea of what 
he was aiming at, he formed a policy of 
aggrandizement andreform. He might not 
have expected to achieve the unification of 
Italy; but he meant to expand his kingdom. 
To quell the conspiracies which were fo- 
menting among his dissatisfied subjects 
and to show that he had at heart the wel- 
fare of the people, he summoned to his aid 
such patriots as D’Azeglio and Cavour, 
When he called the latter into his counsel, 
he informed his cabinet of the appointment 
and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, he will soon have 
your portfolios under his arm.” 

Although a devoted Catholic, he saw at 
once that the clergy had too much power. 
He abridged their privileges, rescued edu- 
cation from their monopoly, and secular- 
ized some of the church property. By this 
step he gained the ill-will of the clergy; 
but rose in favor with the people, and 
completely won their bearts by appearing in 
Genoa, in 1854, when the cholera was 
raging in that city, to care for the sick. 
The next year, by a bold stroke of policy 
(the helping of France inthe Crimean War), 
a powerful friend and a position among 
the powers of Europe were gained. The 
friendship of France was aultivated, and in 
1859 was cemented by the marriage of the 
King’s daughter with Prince Napoleon, 
and the Italians forgot the hatred they bore 
the French for the occupation of Rome in 
1849, 

Then began the period of acquisition, In 
1850 the allied French und Italian armies 
took the field against Austria, and the King 
won Lombardy, though he had to give 
Savoy and Nice as compensation for the 
services of his ally. It was in this con- 
flict that his fame as a soldier was won. In 
surrections in Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
against unpopular rulers gave him the op- 
portunity to annex these states, He had long 
had his eye upon the Papal States, which 
contained a population of about three mil- 
lions and occupied an important position 
in Central Italy and he now began to ap 
propriate them, leaving only in 1860 the 
divisions of Rome, Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, 
Velletri, and Fronsinone tothe Pope. Soon 
after Garibaldi won for him the whole 
southern part of the peninsula, and the 
capital was removed from Turin to Flor- 
ence Only twWo provinces had now to be 
secured to complete the union of Italy and 
make geographical and national Italy the 
same. These were Venice and Rome. To 
obtain the former an alliance was formed 
with Russia, and war made upon Austria. 
Though Italy was badly beaten at first, the 
object of the war was obtained by diplomacy. 

The annexation of Rome appeared to be 
a far more difficult task. Besides the re- 
sistance of the Church, the opposition of 
France, which became jealous of the rising 
power of her southern neighbor, had to be 
encountered. The Pope not only stood 
ready with the most terrible anathemas 
to hurl against invaders of his domain; but 
had also a show of bayonets enlisted in the 
service of the Church. The outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, however, occupied 
wholly France’s attention and caused the 
withdrawal of French troops from the Papal 
territory; and, after a show of resistance 
by the Papal troops, Rome was occupied, 
and became, in 1871, the capital of Italy. 

Such in brief is the story of Victor 
Emanuel’s reign. A devoted Catholic, he 
never swerved from the line of duty, even 
though it led him to adopt measures against 
the Church; yet he died with the conso- 
lations of the Holy Roman religion, and 
with the unfeigned respect of the Pope, 








who had so frequently cursed him. He 
leaves Italy a strong, united, stable power, 
and a son in Prince Humbert, who will con- 
tinue his policy. 


——EEES 
A BOSTON SLANDERER. 


Tu letters of the Boston correspondent 
of The Presbyterian no longer bear Dr. J. 
L. Withrow’s initials; but they still carry 
the same strong flavor of the old insinuations 
against the orthodoxy of other people, and 
the same conceit which boasted ‘‘ Some of 
us have dared.” The writer last week gos- 
sips very flippantly about his neighbors. 
Dr. Blagden and Dr. Manning ate ‘“ con- 
servative and very quiet.” Dr. Webb has 
suffered from deaths in his family, and has, 
‘some say,” under this influence, ‘‘ grown 
more orthodox.” Who ever heard of the 
time when he was not orthodox? ‘But 
the younger men are not so. It would be 
hard to find more than a few who believe 
in more than a misty doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, a soft theory of depravity, and a 
flexible doctrine of the atonement.” 
Thereis Mr. Merriam, and there is Mr. Glad- 
den, who ‘“‘leads the Liberals.” ‘‘ He has 
been for some time feeling his way in that 
direction, as fast, it is said, as he thought 
it was safe, if he could carry his people 
after him.” He was not known to the 
public, nor was he likely to be, ‘‘ but for 
this break of his with the faith and fellow- 
ship of the fathers.” This ‘‘ Merriam 
affair,” ‘‘and some dust he has raised” by 
a pamphlet, has lifted him into wider notice 
just now. ‘‘ And, as he becomes better 
known, he feels the need of going further 
in renouncing the old faith. The excited 
crowd wants more excitement. So now he 
circulates a sermon,” etc. He continues: 

“To feel the pulse of the denomination, 
The Congregationalist sent inquiries to a 
small circle of ministers in the country, 
asking how they stood upon these topics. 
The perusal of a page of replies is quite im- 
pressive. It shows in many cases a Scotch- 
man’s canny care in non-committal phrases. 
Not a few read as if the writer was wisb- 
ing, while he wrote, that the editor would 
quit keeping school or select a new class; 
while the rising party snap out their replies 
as if the pen were a whip cord, which they 
purpose to continue cracking. Those who 
could not see any essential departure from 
the old faith were unanimously silent re- 
specting any earnest defense of it; while 
those who have dropped ‘the blood’ and 
endless suffering for the finally wicked 
write as cheerfully as if they saw yet wider 
‘freedom’ in doctrinal teaching in the 
future. In truth, the attempt of The Con- 
gregationalist to get at the mind of the 
denomination was an innocent failure.” 


Then comes the Munger Council, which 
Pres. Porter and ex-Pres. Hopkins ‘‘ ¢ar- 
ried with a whirl in favor of installing the 
candidate”; notwithstanding that ‘ Mr, 
Munger is a believer in the moderate Bush- 
nell doctrine of the Atonement,” and “ the 
doctrine of endless punishment he boxes 
round the ring of debate until both eyes 
are out and the poor dogma stands stone 
blind before you” It is “glaringly true” 
that ‘‘le denies what Congregationalism 
holds as the teaching of its creed”; and 
“Dr, Hopkins comes out in a grandpapa 
sort of a piece, showing the world how 
Mr. Munger did not mean to be naughty.” 

The signature appended to this precious 
epistle is ‘* Faith,” and not ‘“‘Calumny,” 
asa truthful writer would have signed it. 
Indeed, the cnlumnious tone of the article 
matches the falsehood of the signature, 
and would have been worthy of ‘“‘ Faith’s” 
Boston predecessor. ‘‘Some say,” ‘‘ it is 


’ said” —these are the insinuations and inven- 


tions by aid of which a Boston min- 
ister ventures to disparage the motives of 
his brother ministers. He insinuates that 
Dr. Webb’s early lack of orthodoxy was 
inconsistent with a Christian character 
ripened by affliction; that Mr. Gladden has 
been concealing his heresies until ‘“‘ it was 
safe” and he could ‘‘ carry his people after 
him’’; and he pours his harmless contempt 
on the honored ex-president of Williams 
College. 

Now, we know that these ‘‘ younger 
men” who “‘lead the Liberals” have a 
seriousness of purpose and character to 
which, if we can judge by his letters, the 
correspondent of The Presbyterian can lay 
no claim. They do not conceal their views. 
They do not ‘‘feel their way,” so as to 
“‘carry their people.” They are not men 
to pander to the excitement of a crowd. 
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They would be ashamed to make such in- 
sinuations against Dr. Blagden, or Dr. 
Manning, or any other ‘conservative ” 
brother minister. If they are ‘‘‘ moral 
influence’ men,” they give more signs of 
having experienced that “influence ” than 
does their Thersites. If Mr. Merriam could 
be held by conscientious men to be unfit 
to be pastor of a Congregational church, 
because, though confessedly possessed by an 
earnest Christian spirit, he made the Second 
Death too utter and absolute a death, how 
could they ‘install this slanderer of the 
brethren, whose offense is not intellectual, 
but moral? We could vote in acouncil for 
a Christian man who was greatly in error 
in his theology; but, were this correspond- 
ent of The Presbyterian to apply for minis- 
terial recognition, remembering his habit 
of quoting rumor and ascribing mean 
motives to other men, we should see grave 
reasons for voting against him. It is difti- 
cult to see how such a letter could have 
been written by a Christian or a gentleman. 


a 


THE EDMUNDS LETTER. 





SENATOR EpMUNDs, in. Ris" letter to the 
President in regard to appointments to 
Federal offices, expresses his concurrence 
with the views of President Hayes as to the 
constitutional relations of the Executive 
and the Senate in respect to such appoint- 
ments. The President has the independent 
power of nomination, and the Senate has 
the equally independent power of confirma- 
tion or rejection. Itis not to be supposed, 
however, that the President can in every 
instance, from his own personal knowl- 
edge, judge of the qualifications of every 
appointee; and, hence, as remarked by Sen- 
ator Edmunds, it was natural that he 
should often seek the requisite information 
from senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, simply as a guide to his own action. 
Out of this has gradually grown the habit, 
on the part of these senators and repre- 
sentatives, to volunteer their opinions 
beforehand, to present candidates for 
appointment, to reward their political 
favorites by securing offices for them, and 
in the end to regard their recommenda- 
tions as practically superseding the Presi- 
dent’s discretion in the matter, and make 
him merely the passive agent for executing 
their will, at the price of their displeasure 
if he fails to do so, 

This is the substance of the story as Sen- 
ator Edmunds tells it. ‘The information is 
by no means new; yet we are glad that the 
Senator has told the story, and more so 
that he has taken occasion to condemn a 
practice which for many years in the 
past has been the creed of ail parties in 
reference to appointments in the civil serv- 
ice of the country. Members of Congress 
belonging to the party in power, and politi- 
cians standing behind and acting through 
these members, have assumed the contro] 
of this business, and in effect constituted 
themselves into a political bureau to dis- 
tribute the patronage of the Government 
according to their own wishes. The Pres. 
ident has little else to do but obey their 
orders, and these orders he must obey or 
meet their displeasure. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive a greater perversion of the 
intent of the Constitution, or of an abuse 
better calculated not only to corrupt the 
politics of the ¢ountry, but also to demor- 
alize its whole system of civil service. 
President Hayes has set his face against 
this system; and, though the politicians are 
not pleased with his attitude, the people 
ought to be and express the fact by giving 
him their hearty support. 

Senator Edmunds says that he does not 
mean to intrude his opinions and prefer- 
ences upon the President in the matter of 
appointments, and that he has not done so; 
and recommends the members of Congress 
to imitate his example in this respect, sug- 
gesting the expediency of some legislation 
on the subject, but not telling us what that 
legislation should be. This is good so far 
as it goes; yet every man knows that the 
evils of the “‘spoils system” will not be 
cured by mere recommendations, and that 
no general talk about legislation will do the 
work. We have had this sort of cure for 
a@ great many years, especially at presi- 
dential elections; and yet the evil has 
laughed the remedy to scorn, and will al- 
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ways do so unless something more effective 
is done. 

We propose to Senator Edmunds that he 
should supplement his letter with the draft 
of a bill for the reform of the abuses he so 
clearly states, and that he should submit 
the same to the Senate for its consideration. 
Let the bill declare, in the first place, that 
all the subordinate appointees below the 
heads of departments shal! retain their 
offices during good behavior, and be re- 
movable only by promotion to higher posi 
tions or by dismissal for cauge. Let it, in 
the second place, provide for promotion 
from lower to higher grades of the service, 
in cases when there are vacancies to be 
filled in the latter, the rule of such promo- 
tion being the selection of those who by 
trial have proved themselves beth worthy 
and competent. Let the bill, in the third 
place, provide that new comers into the serv- 
ice shall be appointed in the first instance to 
the lower grades, and that in respect to 
them special examinations shall be had, with 
a view to ascertain their character and test 
their qualifications. ; 

Here is a very simple outline for civil 


_ service reform. There is no difficulty in 


adding the requisite details. ‘The country 
will be very much obliged to Senator Ed- 
munds, now that he has gone so far as to 
tell some very plain truths, if he will ad- 
dress himself practically to the remedy 
and seek to have it done in the form of 
law. He knows very well that nothing 
short of law, and that, too, of the right 
kind, will be effective. His letter will soon 
be forgotten; but a law in the statute book 
of the nation will be arule. Let us have 
a law on the subject. 





ANOTHER REFORMED EPISCOPA- 
LIAN. 





Dr. Wriiuiam Newton's” withdrawal 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
perhaps a sign; but it does not siguify a 
very great deal. Wedo not wonder at his 
disgust at the progress of ritualism in the 
Episcopal body, nor that he finds a more 
congenial home among the Reformed Epis- 
copalians; but the stampede to the latter 
body has been a very straggling one and is 
not likely soon to become very noticeable. 
Dr. Newton’s more famous brother, Dr, 
Richard Newton, has nosympathy with his 
alliance with the new denomination, and 
we do not see why he should. 

On this matter we confess that our prin- 
ciples do not coincide so much as we might 
desire with our sympathies. For Ritualism 
as a cultus, in this age of the world, the 
only proper sentiment is that of contempt. 
Its frippery and foppery are childish 
and ridiculous Words fail to express the 
weakness of its imagination that its labored 
nothingnesses can be agreeable to God or 
profitable to sensible men. Its doctrines 
deserve more than contempt. They deserve 
the sharpest censure and opposition, for 
they are false, absurd, and harmful. But 
it is of no use to deny that these Ritualists, 
with all their puerilities and errors, love 
Jesus Christ, whom they worship with in- 
tense fervor, and are teaching the ignorant 
and degraded to love and worship him. 
There ought to be room for them in the 
Church of Christ; and, therefore, there 
ought to be room for them in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. To drive them out would 
be to create the schism against which a sup- 
plication of the Litany is directed. There- 
fore, we repeat our expressions of sorrow 
at the withdrawal of Dr. Newton. Doubt- 
less the Reformed Episcopal Church has a 
much better average of uncorrupt faith 
than the body from which it is a schism; 
but we want a Church for believers, and 
not a separate sect for first-class believers, 
The ritualistic party is doing earnest, effect- 
ive missionary work, as well as the Low 
Churchmen and some of the Broad Churcli- 
men. The party to protest against and to 
withdraw from, if any, is the cold, do- 
nothing, worldly party which is yet too 
strong in the Episcopal Church. It em- 
braces too much spiritual death. Indeed, 
we know of no Churchin which fashion 
and worldliness are more at home; and the 
best Episcopalians of all patties know it 
and fight against this inner corroding death. 
It will be sad for any denomination if it 
ever can be correctly described as an un- 
dertaker we know of advertises his wares: 
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‘Patent, first-class combiaation corpse- 
preserver. The best in the market”; or as 
pictured in the quaint lines: 


“ The auld kirk, 
The cauld kirk, 
The kirk without the.people ” 





THE PRESIDENTIAL TITLE. 


THE talk about the appoimtment of a 
special committee, charged with the duty 
of investigating the validity of the title by 
which President Hayes holds his office, 
will probably end in talk. Such action 
would amount to nothing one way or the 
other, considered as furnishing the means 
of an authoritative decision of the ques- 
tion. Congress has no power, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to determine whether 
the President in office holds that office by a 
valid title. It cannot legislate him out 
of office. The act of the particular Con- 
gress that counts the electoral votes and 
declares the result, or of the particular 
House of Representatives that chooses the 
President, in the event of no choice being 
made by the electors, is, in the present 
state of the law, final and conclusive. 
There is no power in either or both houses 
of any subsequent Congress to change the 
legal effect of that act; and there is equally 
no power in any court to do so, for the 
simple reason, if for no other, that no court 
in the land is clothed by law with the requi- 
site jurisdiction. The title of President 
Hayes, having been settled in the only way 
now known to law, is, hence, beyond any 
legal inquiry into its validity. 

We thus state the case for the purpose of 
asking the question whether the Constitu- 
tion contains any provision under which, 
with suitable legislation to make it opera- 
tive, the title to the office of President may 
be judicially determined in a suit brought 
for this purpose. We think the true 
answer to this question to be in the affirma- 
tive. The Constitution declares that ‘‘ the 
judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish,” 
and that this ‘‘ power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority.” ‘‘ A case in law or 
equity,” says Chief-Justice Marshall, ‘‘con- 
sists of the right of one party, as well as of 
the other, and may truly be said to arise 
under the Constitution or a law of the 
United States whenever its correct decision 
depends on the construction of either,” 
Again he says: ‘‘ This clause enables the 
judicial department to receive jurisdiction 
to the full extent of the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties of the United States when 
any question respecting them shall assume 
such a form that the judicial power is 
capable of acting on it. That power is 
capable of acting only when the sub- 
ject is submitted to it by a party who 
asserts his rights in the form prescribed by 
law.” The elements of such acase area 
party or parties presenting it, laws pre- 
scribing the mode and conferring the juris- 
diction, and asserted rights’ arising under 
the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States. 

The title to the presidential office cer- 
tainly comes within this description. The 
Constitution net only provides for the 
office and vests the executive power of the 
United States in the incumbent; but it also 
provides for the manner in which the 
power shall be vested in any given per- 
son, and designates certain qualifications 
which be must have in order to be elig- 
ible. His title rests upon certain consti- 
tutional provisions; and, in order to be a 
good title, the facts must conform there- 
with. It is conceivable that a person may 
be declared President, and even inaug- 
urated, in violation of some one or more of 
these provisions; and, should this be the 
case, then plainly he would be only a 
President de facto, in office and exercising 
its powers without a constitutional title 
thereto. 

If, then, the title to the presidential 
office be a question arising under the Con- 
stitution, and if the judicial power of the 
United States extends to all such questions, 
can Congress provide by law for submit- 
ting this question to the Federal judiciary? 
The Constitution says that Congress shall 








have power “‘to constitute tribunals infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court,” and ‘‘to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers [namely, the seventeen ex- 
press powers previously stated], and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in 
any department or officer thereof.” Here 
isa grant of legislative power to provide 
for carrying into execution any part or the 
whole of the judicial power of the United 
States, a portion of which relates to cases 
arising under the Constitution. The title 
to the presidential office 1s manifestly a 
case of this character; and, hence, Con- 
gress has the power to provide by law for 
submitting the question of its validity to a 
court of the United States. 

There is nothing in the Constitution to 
indicate that the counting of the electoral 
votes in the presence of the two houses of 
Congress, or the election of President by 
the House of Representatives, when the 
right devolves upon that house, is so final 
and conclusive as to exclude all subsequent 
judicial inquiry, provided such inquiry is 
authorized by law. The fact that a special 
court is established to try an impeachment 
accusation against the President does not 
imply any such exclusion. ‘All civil 
officers of the United States” are impeach- 
able and, on conviction, removable by this 
court ; and yet no one pretends that their 
title to the offices they hold admits of no 
judicial investigation. Impeachment has 
nothing to do with any dispute about the 
validity of one’s title to office. 

Congress has passed no law for judicially 
contesting a presidential election; yet it 
clearly has ample power to do so, and, if 
the talk among Democrats about the valid- 
ity of the title of President Hayes should 
lead to a law of this character, we certainly 
should have no objections. We think that 
there ought to be such a law in the statute- 
book of the nation. The judicial power, 
as exercised by courts, is the final and 
only peaceful resort not only for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, but also for the settle- 
ment of rights and the correction of wrongs 
and illegalities, when existing under the 
forms but without the authority of law. 
We see no reason in the dignity and 
high character of the President’s office 
why the title to it should be beyond the 
reach of judicial inquiry. He may be im- 
peached and removed from office; and, if 
so, why should he not be ousted by the 
judicial processes of law, if he has no con- 
stitutional title to the office? The right to 
hold the office is the gift-of the people; 
and, if the incumbent really has no such 
right, except in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, then there ought to be some peaceful 
method for his displacement. 

We make these remarks with no refer- 
ence to the title of President Hayes, for we 
have no doubt as to its validity. The leg- 
islation that we suggest is needed as a pro- 
vision made beforehand, applicable to any 


Editorial Hotes. 


‘THE Episcopal question now is whether Dr. 
Seymour shall] get the bisbopric. We have 
read his letter, and we do not think that he will 
decline if the standing committees of the dio- 
ceses give their consent. The Evangelicals do 
not seem to care much about being bishops, 
and decline, like Dr. Eccleston, when elected. 
As Dr. Seymour has been rejected once before, 
his confirmation now would go far to prove 
that Dr. Hopkins was right in his boasts. Al- 
though two dioceses, at least, have refused their 
confirmation, and although appeals are being 
made to others to dothe same, we donot antic- 
cipate that he willbe rejected. Not but that he 
ought to be, for a man who is famous for dodg. 
ing and explaining and disavowing is not one 
to inspire respect. The Southern Churchman 
well says that Dr. DeKoven would make a much 
more worthy bishop. Nothing can be gathered 
from Dr. Seymour’s letter to The Tribune 
as to his ecclesiastical views. Dr. Hopkins is 
a great defender of his; but now Dr. Seymour 
says : ‘' I disavow most emphatically the logic 
andinference of that letter’ —a good beginning, 
but—“ in so far as they place me in the position 
of a leader in the Ritualistic or any other 
party.”” Then he goes on to ‘ disavow” 
further; and, while the disovowal is always 
strong enough, the thing disavowed always 
shrinks to very small dimensions, ‘“‘I am as 
much opposed as ‘J. C.’ [Dr. James Craik} or 
apy other man can possibly be to falsehoods, 
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artifices, and superstitions, under all circum- 
stances, and in particular to all that was cor- 
rupt and erroneous in what ‘J. C.’ calls ‘ Me- 
dieval Romanism.’’’ To be sure; but who 
does not believe all that? He is opposed to 
“falsehoods”? and “superstitions”? Well, 
who isn’t? The question is ; Is he opposed to 
auricular confession, to the doctrine of the 
real presence, and to the invocation of saints ? 


BETWEEN the two—Dr. J. H. Hopkins, who 
declares that Ritualism is everywhere victori- 
ous and that the Low Church party has sub- 
mitted to virtual extinction, and Dr. G. F. 
Seymour, who “ disavows’’ and ‘' disclaims” 
—the remaining Low Churchmen, if there be 
any who have not yet been absorbed by the 
growing Broad Church, are likely to be either 
bullied or coaxed and wheedled into endur- 
ance and silence, according as they are amen- 
able to one treatment or the other. We do 


‘not believe that Dr. Hopkins's distinguished 


strategy forsook him when he wrote his 
famous letter to The Tribune. He made some 
statements which were easily traversed. But 
the conclusion remains that Ritualism has 
grown greatly, and that it is the set. 
tled policy to tolerate any extreme of 
Ritualism in dioceses that have, as most 
have, bishops that are favorable or indif- 
ferent ; and it was good and bold policy to 
emphasize this fact and compel thet it be con- 
ceded. On tbe other hand, the timid Low 
Churchmen are easily comforted by letters of 
‘© A Member of the Convention,’ showing that 
the bishops did not address their ‘‘ Pastoral’’ 
to ‘The American Church,” and quieted by 
the ‘‘disavowals’’ of such menas Dr. Ewer 
or Dr. Seymour, who does not, like Dr. Hop- 
kine, avow hisritualism. We should feela great 
deal more respect for those who still call them- 
selyes Low Churchmen, avd who have in past 
General Conventions obtained the eccle- 
siastical legislation they wanted, if we were 
at all certain that their neglect to use 
it were the result of a change of principle 
in reference to breadth and tolerance, and pot 
a wearinees ond faint-heartedness in the strug- 
gle. There is no excess of form or doetrine, 
from lighted candles to processional crucifixes, 
from the sacrificing priesthood to the real 
presence, that is not taught and practiced in 
this city, and nobody brings a charge or com- 
plains. If the explanation were that those 
who detest Romanism and ite little imitations 
have concluded that the Church should not 
forbid Christians whose judgment is perverted 
or whose taste is childish, we should not com- 
plain ; but that does not seem to be a sufficient 
explanation. 


Mr, GLADDEN and Dr. Dexter had a tilt in 
the last Congregationalist over the question of 
the belief of the framers of the Savoy Confes- 
sion in infaut damnation, Mr. @ladden affirm- 
ing and Dr. Dexter denying. The argument 
of the former is explicit as far as it goes, but 
not so full as we would like; while the answer 
of Dr. Dexter seems somewhat to miss the 
point. Mr. Gladden said that the men who 
framed the Savoy Confession held and taught 
“that, as there are elect infants who die in in- 
fancy and who are regenerated and saved by 
Christ, so there are non-elect infants, who are 
not regenerated and saved by Christ, and who, 
dying in infancy, are damned.’’ He did not 
say that the men who framed the Savoy Con- 
fession taught that all infants are damned; he 
said that they taught that some infants are 
damned. The Congregationalist has taken three 
columns and a half of fine type to prove that 
these men and their contemporaries believed in 
the salyation of some infants, of many infants, 
of a multitude of infants. But it bas not 
proved that they, or many of them, believed 
in the salvation of all infants. Philip Dod- 
dridge does, indeed, refuse to say that any in- 
fants are damned. But he is the only one of 
the names quoted who intimates any doubt 
that some are damned. John Howe says that 
‘many infants may be saved,” that there is 
much reason to hope for the ralvation 
of the infant children of believers. Owen 
says that he does not doubt that 
many are saved (through election) whose 
“parents are not believers. Baxter says that 
“there can be no promise or proof produced 
that all unbaptized infants are saved; nor can 
any man prove that all unbaptized infants are 
damned.” Bunyan, too, thinks that many in- 
fants will be saved. Ridgely says that he hopes 
that there are multitudes of infants saved— 
even of those whose parents are not believers. 
Matthew Henry says that we are in the 
dark concerning those infants who die in in- 
fancy ; but that they are left to the mercy of 
God. Just one man—Philip Doddridge— 
is quoted as declining to assert the damna- 
tion of any infants. And Baxter says that 
there were “some” in his day who agreed 
with Doddridge. But all the rest con- 
tent themselves with expressing a strong 
hope that many infants will be saved—even of 
those who have not been baptized and whose 
parents are not believers. Now, of course, if 
these men had believed that all infants are 
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saved, they would not have kept expressing the 
hope that many will be saved. If one should 
uniformly teach that a great many men are sin- 
ners, he should distinctly imply that some men 
are not sinners. If he wanted to say that all 
meu are mortal, he would not express that idea 
by saying that a great many of those now living 
on the earth must die sooner or later. The fact 
that these men so diligently say that many in- 
fants will be saved proves that they did not be- 
lieve that all infants would be saved. The fact 
that all the authorities quoted, Doddridge ex- 
cepted, carefully omit to express any hope of 
the salvation of all infants is the strongest in- 
dica'ion that they did not entertain this hope. 
And thus the authorities that The Congrey ation- 
alist has marshaled against bim are all seen 
to be on his side. 


Dr. DexTER seems quite to misapprebend 
the meaving of one phrase in the Savoy Decla- 
ration, ‘ All other elect persons incapable of 
being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word,’’ as the history of the terms sbows, re- 
fers tothe deaf and dumb (the education of 
whom is of modern origin), the idiotic and 
feeble minded, among whom also the old Cal. 
vinistic divines make the distinction of elect 
and ron-elect. They could not belp it, for, if 
dying io infancy, or being born deaf and dumb 
or idiotic, is a mark of election, it unveils the 
** secret’ council and supposes “‘ something in 
the creature,’”’ meaning Godin his election. If 
all infants dying in iofancy and all hopeless 
idiots dying as idiots are ipso facto known to be 
elect, Calvinism is annihilated. Zwingli is 
quoted by Dr. Dexter as teaching the salvation 
ofall ivfants. But the Savoy Declaration was 
Calvinistic, and Zwingli’s views on many points 
were not Calvivistic. On original sin and its ef- 
fects on iufants he was Pelagian, and his viewa 
are constantly rejected by the Calvinistic divines. 
After the admission of Hercules ard otber re- 
doubtable Pagans to Heaven, he could bardly 
keep infants out. Doddridge is quoted; but 
he lived in another @va, He was not sound even 
in all the fundamentals of a general orthodoxy. 
He belongs to a period, and shows the influence 
of it, when the Calvinistic dissent of Evgland 
began to run iuto Latitudinarianism, ending 
largely in Unitarianism. The sixteenth century 
was the new territory; the seventeenth held it 
and fortified it; the eighteenth let the guns 
rust and the walls crumble, and a new evemy 
broke in aud seized the fort; the nineteenth 
century is divided in the struggle between thoee 
who would regain the whole doctrinal ter:itory 
of the sixteenth and those who think part of 
the ground must be abandoned to secure the 
rest. The remaining citations of the editor of 
The Congregationalist really sustain Mr. Glad- 
den’s view, if they be interpreted fairly, or be 
left, without special pleading, to make their 
own impression. 


To tind out what the S.ivoy Copfession 
means, One has to look at the history of the- 
ological language. This has been carefully 
brooght out ina volume by Dr. C. P. Krauth, 
in teply to Dr. Hodge on the Damnation of 
Infants, Iu this essay Dr. Krauth fully dis- 
cusses the subject, showing by abundant 
citatioa and by the congruity of doctrine that 
the reprobation of some infants was believed 
nud had to be believed on the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. Taking the history of its theological 
language, the Savoy Confession implies (a) that 
there are elect infauts and non-elect iufants, 
which, indeed, all Calvinism maintains; (b) 
that infante of either class may die in infancy; 
(c) that elect infants, whether baptized or not, 
will be saved; (@) that nou elect ivfante, 
whether baptized or not, will be damned ; (¢) 
that birth of parents presumed to be elect 
creates a favorabie presumption, but po more, 
that their infants may be elect; (/) that the 
after-years of children of parents presumed to 
be elect often prove that they were not elect; 
(q) that the death of infants, even of such 
parents, still less of others, is not proof of 
their election ; (A) that in no case whatever is 
there a certainty that apy particular infant, 
dying in infancy, is saved ; and (i) that many 
infants have, in fact, been damned and may 
yet be damned, This is the relat on in which 
the great Calvinistic divines put the ques- 
tion of infant damnation. So far from deny- 
ing that, it is a legitimate part of their system, 
they defend it as a divine element of the 
system, and treat the denial of it as. heresy. 

All this is proved in Dr. Krauth's reply to Dr. 

Hodge, which neither Dr, Hodge nor anybody 

else has tried to contradict. They threw up 

the sponge. 


THE Holiness party inthe Methodist Church 
has vot, as is well known, contented 
itself with the simple duty of propagating its 
peculiar views respecting entire sanctification. 
Those who have ventured to criticise as anti- 
Wesleyan the doctrine which Dr. Curry calls 
‘*Inskipian” have been bitterly assailed, and 
on public occasions the ministers and even the 
bishops of the Church have been charged with 
falling short of the requirements of the Disci- 
plice ig regard to holy living.) [And now Dr, 
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Whedon, in The Methodist Quarterly, charges 
them with bullying: 

‘ They threatened that, ifthe late Dr. Lore 
editorially opposed them, they would under- 
mive the eubscriptions tothe Northern Advo- 
cate, They proposed to burn Dr. Crane’s book 
in ‘the stove’; they called upon the Church 
authorities to put bim down ; they wrote to the 
editor of The Quarterly to speak out and dc- 
molish bim officially and ecclesiastically.”’ 
One of their latest breathings of hostility is 
against the editor of The Quarterly for admit- 
ting an article denying the doctrine of entire 
sanctification. But Dr. Whedon not only ae- 
fends himself, but he strikes some sledge-ham- 
mer blows io return. He says the Church is 
troubled with the increasing amount of ‘‘im- 
perilous Antinomianism,’’ produced by hasty 
professions of the doctrine. This class place 
themselves above criticism, and when they 
grow ttropg iu a Church are ‘partisan, cen- 
sorious, arrogant, and the real troublers of 
Israel.’”’ Some of the bishops have been 
compelled lately to speak sharply of these 
‘*troublers,’’ and now Chaplain McCabe comes 
forward to defend the Church Extension So- 
ciety against. some dark hints of The Christian 
Standard, It charged that some of the socie- 
ties spend a large proportion of their income 
in running expensee, aud thatsome of the sec- 
retaries “ride about in palace cars and do but 
little else.’? This is a very mean sort of crit- 
icism, because it involves all the societies of 
the Church and their officers. If The Standard 
was sure that any of them were open to the 
charge of wasting the money intrusted to them 
by the Church, it should have given their 
names; and this Mr. McCabe demands. A 
class of men who are so uocharitable and so 
troublesome as these Holiness people must be 
seriously mistaken ‘‘in their professions of 
superior sanctity.’ 

Do the Baptists have an authoritative creed ? 
is a question raised in a recent discuesion. It is 
odd that denominations are so apt to claim 
that some stricter body has an authoritative 
creed, while its own is not authoritative. And 
yet each denomination, technically and t6 its 
own persuasion, makes its creed contain not 
credenda, but credita; not what must be be- 
lieved, but what is believed. They all asrert 
that the Bible is the only authoritative Stand- 
ard, and that the creed merely tells asa wit- 
ness What is in the authoritative Standard. 
When a message is brought from a father to his 
cbild, the authority is in the word of the 
father, which is original and absolute, not in 
the testimony of the messenger, which is only 
hypothetically authoritative, but yet really au- 
thoritative on the hypothesis of its correct- 
ness. Onthe theory of churches with creeds 
the Bible is the Rule of Faith, not the Confes- 
sion of it; while the creed is the Confession of 
Faith, and not the Rule of it. However, the 
Confeesion practically becomes the Rule, so 
that in the Presbyterian Church, for example, 
trials for heresy are based on infractions of the 
Confession of Faith. As to the authority of 
the Baptist Confession, Prof. Cutting is right 
in saying that they are authoritative, and 
Pres. Anderson in saying that they are not. 


THAT is a very funny letter which Dr. Ryder 
has published, addressed by him to Prof. Swing 
and Dr. H. W. Thomas of Chicago. He first 
thanks thein for their sermons on future pun- 
ishment, the sentiments of which are, he says, 
“ 80 nearly similar to those which I have been 
trying to preach forthe last thirty-five years 
that you may well suppose that I feel greatly 
encouraged in having two such eflicient co- 
workers.’”? He commends them for not using 
‘overzealous and extravagant lapguage,’’ as 
some ‘new converts”? whom he meutions do; 
and then he warns them against the danger of 
imagining that we know so little about the 
future that we must speak vaguely about it. 
He says to them: 

“T hope neitber of you will overlook the 
fact that the Bible does teach that there is a 
Hell, the only question being as to the nature 
and duration ot it. Iltrust, therefore, that our 
Orthodox friends,-recently born into this more 
hopeful view of the government of God, will 
pot attempt to set aside this Bible view, else 
the religious world may yet have the strange 
spectacle of the Universalists defending the 
Hell of the Bible against the denial of it by 
the Orthodox party. 

“How pleasant, my dear Professor, to think 
of your parish as the Central Universalist 
Cuurch ; and of yours, my dear Doctor, as the 
Centenary Universalist Church! I bad not 
thought thus suddenly to bave so important 
av accession to our denominational forces, 
‘Blessed be the tie which binds,’ etc.’’ 
Perhaps this letter may suggest to some the 
question: Which is the nearer Orthodox, the 
Universalist doctrine that we know that there 
is a good deal of Hell, or that which Dr. Ryder 
fears that some Orthodox people wil] fall into, 
that we do notknow much about Hell anyway ? 


Ir is just now the question of the future 
state which is up for public attention; but 
there are signs that another quite as important 
one willsoon take its turn—that of the inspira- 
tion and canon of Scripture. On the death of 





The Sunday-school Times, after considerable 
consultation, selected Prof. Toy, of the Baptist 
theological seminary lately at Greenville, 
8.-C., and now at Louisville, Ky., as the most 
competent scholar he could find to prepare the 
exegetical notes on the Lessons from the Old 
Testament. Who could be expected to be 
more conservative than a Baptist and a South- 
erner? But we notice that in the Jast 
number Professor Toy speaks of it as a 
matter substantially settled that Deuteron- 
omy was a late compilation, and not one of the 
books of Moses—the very offense for which 
Prof. Robertson Smith is on trial in Scotland 

One of his colleagues, Dr. J. A. Broadus, we 
notice, speaks, without expressing apy real 
objection to them, in the last number of the 
Richmond feligious Herald, of Prof. G. P. 
Fisber’s last volume as containing views much 
modified from the standard ones of the creed 
on inspiration, On the other hand, Prof, 
Green, of Princeton, in the January Princeton 
Review, briefly defends the book of Deuteron- 
omy. Why will not Prof. Green, of Princeton, 
or Prof. Dwight, of New Haven, or Prof. 
Thayer, of Andover, or Prof. Toy, of Louis- 
ville, give a careful treatise upon inspiration 

and upon the canon of inspired Scripture % 

lr Congregationalism in Brooklyn were not 

in rather a disorganized condition, in so far as 
protecting the character of the pulpit is con- 
ceroed, We should like to ask anybody who is 

responsible whether nothing can be done to 

abolish the scandal of the style of preaching in 

one of the Congregational churches there. The 

pastor of the Union Church, who carries the 
ambiguous prefix of “Dr.” to his name (we 

believe he was a physician in Canada), is preach- 
ing the rankest nonsense to crowded houses 
every Sunday evening. Last Sunday was the 
thirty fifth of his course on the prophecies of 
the Bible and the Pyramids, and he promises 
forty more. What ridiculous absurdities 
he is thunderously proclaiming, with an 
air of unquestionable authority, may be gath- 
ered from such specimens as these, He de- 
clares England to be the tribe of Benjamin, 
* ravening like a wolf,” and the Queen is Mrs. 
Guelph, or whelp, or wolf. So, Germany is 
the tribe of Judah, if we remember, and 
the United States the tribe of Ephraim, 
The history of the world is all elaborated in the 
Pyramids, and its continuance can be measured 
to a year on the long entrance to the great cen. 
tral chamber. The strangest and most baseless 
imaginations are served up Sunday after Sun- 
day, morning and evening; aud crowds 
listen agape and wonder how Dr. Wild could 
be so wise; while elders and deacons from 
other churches run in for the evening, just ‘ to 

hear Dr. Wild talk.” Lt is charitable to believe 
that tbe preacher believes his inveations; but 

we should be sorry to find such preaching en- 
dorsed by any ecclesiastical! authority. 





TuE Princeton Review, iv its new form and 
type and with its reduced prjce and Di- 
monthly issue, is an attractive journal; but is 
it not something of a surprise? When the 
Old andthe New School] churches united, their 
two quarterlies were consolidated, under the 
joint editorship of Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, 
and Dr. Smith, of Union, and with the com- 
bined title of The American Presbyterian Quar. 
terly and Princeton Review. It was agreed that 
no changes should be made without consulta- 
tion with andthe consent of the faculties of 
Union and Princeton Seminaries. When Prof. 
H. B. Smith died, the Rev. J. M. Sherwood 
was made bis editorial successor. The Review 
has now been transferred to Mr. Libbey, a young 
graduate of the College, son of one of the 
wealthiest and most liberal patrons of Prince- 


ton and merchants of New York. Its 
January pumber has come out entirely 
droppiug the pame of the New School 


quarterly, which gave it more than half of its 
subscription list; and it entirely throws over- 
board Mr. Sherwood, and is issued exclusively 
under the editorship of Dr. Atwater. This is 
done without consultation with either sem- 
inary. Mr. Sherwood feels aggrieved and the 
New School men are likely to feel that they 
have been badly snubbed. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Atwater will, doubtless, go on and make an 
admirable review, especially if he is as liberally 
backed as it is reported he is by the publisher, 
who is sald to be picking his contributors from 
all denominations and to be offering pay utterly 
unexampled in this field of religious journal- 
ism. But it would not be strange if there 
should be a lawsuit about it. 


THE Republicans of New Hampshire, at their 
State Convention last week, renominated Gov- 
ernor Prescott by acclamation, without the 
formality of a ballot, which undoubtedly 
means his election. They did not in-their plat- 
form follow the lead of Mr. Chandler ; but, 
having declared their adherence to the princi- 
ples of the Cincinnati platform, they proceeded 
to say in regard to the President : 


** We recognize the paramount duty of Presi- 
dent Hayes to render these high and solemn 





Dr. Tayler Lewis, the enterprising editor of | 


professions actual and living realities; and, 
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while we admit an honest difference of opinion 
in respect to his past acte, we welcome and 
approve his patriotic and sincere efforts to keep 
faith with the people, and secure to the whole 
country the blessings of a just, efficient, ard 
honest Republican Nationsl Administration.” 
This does not look much like reading the Presi- 
dent out of the party, or assuming that be 
means to go out, or intending to make any at- 
tack upon him. Mr. Chandler’s wrathful 
manifesto does not eeem to have much effect in 
New Hampsbire. 


CONGRESSMAN BUCKNER, who lives in Mis- 
souri when he is at home, and who is also 
ebairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and 
is, hence, a Democrat, of course, says that, if the 
Senate fails to pass the Bland Silver Bill, or - 
if it should be passed by the Senate and then 
vetoed by the President, he, Mr. Buckner, 
will have the rules of the House suspended, 
and he, Mr. Buckner, will have the Bland Bill 
attached as an amendment to the Leyislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
“Then,” says this Mr. Buckner, “‘wecan say to 
Mr. Hayes : If youdon’t give us gilver,you can’t 
yet any money.”’ All this Mr. Buckner will do 
in the serene consciousness of his own power, 
calculating that the majority in the House of 
Representatives is made up of political knaves 
and fools. Now, we take the liberty of saying 
to allthe Mr, Buckners that the President is 
by the Constitution made a co-ordinate part 
of the Government in the cnactment of laws, 
ucless his veto is overcome by a two-thirds 
majority in both houses of Congress, and that 
what he proposes, in the contingency named, 
{is political rascalily of the lowest grade. Mr. 
Buckner is a bulldozer, and, should the House 
of Representatives join him in bulldozing 
either the President or the Senate, we trust 
that they will have the sweet privilege of 
backing down, no matter what the conse- 
quences inay be. Every sensible man must be 
disgusted with Mr. Bucknef’s programme. 





TURKEY has been placed, as the French 
would say, ors du combat. While the Sultan 
has been trying to secure an armistice, asa pre- 
liminary to peace, the Russians and Servians 
have been crowding and corneripvg him in the 
field. Nissa, on the Morava, northwest of 
Sophia, which was invested by the Servians a 
week or two ago, bas fallen, with 8,000 men and 
numerous cannon and smallarms. But a more 
important victory has been won by the Rus- 
sians, under Radetzky and Skobeloff, in the 
capture of Shipka Pass, with the whole Turk- 
ish garrison, numbering about 17,C00 men. 
This great. victory was the result of a com- 
bined movement of the two _ generals 
through tke Shipka and Trojan Passes. Tbere 
is nothing now in the way of an advance on 
Adrianople, which is being hastily evacuated 
by the civilians, in anticipation of capture. 
According to the reports, the Russians have a 
very large force south of the Balkans. Gen. 
Gourko has 55,000 men with him, and will, 
doubtless, be joined by the forces of Radetzky. 
It would be a curious coincidence if the pres- 
ent war should end, as did that of 1828, with 
the occupation of Adrianople. Now that Rus- 
sia has reached a point where it can consider 
terms of peace with perfect bonor, the 
other powers show a desire to arrange the 
matter almost without Russia’s help. It 
would seem that, inasmuch as the Czar be- 
gan and conducted the war successfully with- 
out the aid or advice of elther Austria or En- 
gland, be ought to have the right to carry on . 
the negotiations with the Sultan, without in- 
terference, until the pointis reached where the 
approval of the interested powers is necessary. 
What terms Russia will insist upov it is im- 
possible to predict ; but civilization would not 
be the loser if Turkish rule should be abol- 
shed west of the Bosphorus. 


....'* Few well-informed people will deny 

that our Soutbern people, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, take fewer papers and buy fewer books 
than do the people of the Northern States.’’--- 
H., in Southern Methodist papers. 
If the Southern Methodist papers are not so 
well patronized as those of the Northern 
Churcb, it is not because the former are lacking 
in merit. The Southern Church has some very 
good papers, among which we might mention 
the Richmond, the Southern, the Nashville, the 
8t. Louis, and the New Orleans Advocates, 
“H” (Dr. Haygood, of Oxford, Ga.) would 
himself make an excellert editor, His com- 
munications, generally printed as editorial, are 
among the best things the Southern and St 
Louis Advocates have. 


..-.A petition to Congress is being signed’ 
in Iowa protesting against the Bland Silver 
Bill, in which the petitioners say: ‘The mad- © 
ness of the silver dollar has vot its origin in 
any conviction of the superior qualities of 
silver as a measure of value. The Bland Silver 
Bill is the offspring of a widespread desire in 
numerous debtors to get rid of a portion of 
their debt without paying it.” But for the 
fall in the price of silver no such bill would 
have been thought of, and if silver were sud- 
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denly to rise, so as to make the silver dollar 
more valuable than the gold dollar, that would 
be the end of the silver mania, 

...-1t must be that only a poet can be a good 
editor, and that this explains why 7he Interior, 
which has two poets, is so good a paper. Let 
us see. There are Dr. C. L. Thompson, Dr. 
W.C. Gray, W. C. Bryant, J. G. Whittier, W. 
L. Garrison, J. R. Lowell, Bayard Taylor, J. 
G. Holland, William Winter, Bret Harte, John 
Hay, W. D. Howells, R. H. Stoddard, E. C. 
Stedman, T. B. Aldrich, J. J. Piatt, Paul 
Hayne, J. T. Trowbridge, J. T. Field, Theo- 
dore Tilton, George Lunt, John G. Saxe—all 
surviving poets and editors. Tbe rule holds, 
And The Presbyterian says: ‘‘ We are utterly 
without the gift ourselves.’”’ The rule still 
holds conversely. 

-.2-The Presbyterian dubs Dr. Gray, of The 
Interior, “the poet of the Presbyterian edito:i- 
al fraternity,’’ and suggests that ‘‘ he be unani- 


, mously named ‘ poet laureate’ of the Presby- 


terian press.’? The Presbyterian must not rob 
the veteran poet and Presbyterian editor of The 
Interior, Dr. C: L. Thompson, of his title and 
honors. Dr. Gray shows brilliant with the 
poetic rash-; but he has caught the disease of 
his associate, though it looks now as if he 
were likely to have it worse, It is a case for 
saffron. 


....The banks of Rickgnond held quite a 
quautity of Confederate gold when General 
Grant captured the city, which the Government 
seized, and Congress, by a joint resolution, 
ordered to be covered into the Treasury, asa 
prive of war. These banks are now trying to 
get back this gold, and this is only one of the 
many forms of the so-called Southern claims. 
The ques‘ion is pending before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 


..»-The Chicago Standard is “curious to 
know why’’ we object to speaking of the 
Roman Catholic Church as the “ Romish”? 
Church. For the same reason that we would 
decline to call readers of The Standard * dip- 
pers”? or “soakers,” The words ‘* Romish’’ 
and ‘‘Popish” are terms of contempt, which 
no gentleman will wittingly use in speaking of 
the Roman or the Papal Church. 


.... This is sometbing new and not unpleas- 
ant. The Methodist Church wants its minis- 
ters to get the best possible view of the Roman 
Catholic Church from its own defenders, and 
The Central Christian Advocate takes pains to 
avnounce editorially that Bishop Ryan’s lec- 
ture, ‘‘ What Catbolics do not Believe,” can be 
purchased from the St. Louis office of the 
“‘ Metbodist Book Concern.” 


.. .The present state tax on property in Ten- 
neseee is one-tenth of one per cent. per hun- 
dred dollars; and, if the legislature would add 
three-tenths of one per cent., making four- 
tenths in all, the revenue would be abuhdantly 
sufficient to keep good faith with the creditors 
of the state and preserve its honor. That is 
just what the legislature has refused to do, to 
its shame and disgrace. 

....We understand that some of the business 
men of Troy,in this state, who are fond of 
turning an odd penny have purchased Mexican 
dollars in this city at the rate of ninety cents to 
the dollar, and paid them out to their workmen 
at their face value, making ten per cent. by the 
operation. This illustrates the beauties of the 
Bland Stlver Bill and shows how it would help 
the workingman. 

....The Vicksburg Herald advises the legis- 
lature of Mississippi to enact a law making it 
a penal offense for persons to carry deadly 
weapons—as a dirk, sword, sword-cane, pistol, 
ete. This is good advice. Persons who carry 
such weapons about their persons are very 
likely to find some occasion for using them. 
They constitute a dangerous temptation to 
crime. 


...-It gives us pleasure to commend Gov. 
ernor Holliday, of Virginia, for the position 
taken fn his inaugural with respect to the debt 
of that state. His ground is that the debt was 
contracted in good faith, according to law, and 
that the state can and should provide for its 
honest payment, This is just the kind of 
preaching which the people need to hear. 


... Superint-ndent Pillsbury has had the 
mavagement of the state-prisons in this state 
for seven months, and has managed to more 
than double the receipts from the labor of 
convicts, and reduce the deticiency to be made 
up by taxation more than fifty per cent. He 
expects to make the system this year pay its 
own expenses. This we call reform, 


....The theory of charter tinkering for polit- 
{cal purposes finds an {Illustration in the 
effort about to be made in the legislature of 
this state to amend the charter of Brooklyn, 
in order to legislate men out of office and 
create an opportunity to fill their places with 
politicians of a different stripe. 

....Cassius M. Clay is of the opinion that 
the Democratic senators should suppert the 
President in any proper effort which he may 
make to reform the civil service, If he had 
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omitted the word Democratic, and simply 
used the word senators, he would have ex- 
pressed the whole truth. 

.... Senator Jones expresses the opinion that 
the silver men canhot overcome the President’s 
veto of the Silver Bill ; yet he says that the next 
Congress will do the job, veto or no veto. By 


- that time, as we hope, this silver craze will be 


atan end and even the Senator will be a wiser 
man. 

...- Senator Ferry, of Michigan, thinks that 
there is a strong feeling rising among Repub- 
licans in favor of running General Grant again 
for President. This may be an idea with some 
Republicans; yet itisa very foolish one and 
had better be at once dismissed. 

«++.The report of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration shows that the arrival at this port of 
siien passengers during the last year was only 
54,536. This is an immense falling off, as com- 
pared with previous years. In 1872, for ex- 
ample, the number was 294,581. 

.... We trust that the Buffalo Christian Advo- 
cate, which is republishing that admirable New 
Year’s story of the late Mr. C. F. Briggs, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Widow’s Wish,” will not forget to 
give credit to THE INDEPENDENT next week. 

....-A second mortgage on the inside of a 
soap-bubble—while the first mortgage hung in 
the sunlight outside—is spoken of a8 the latest 
security offered inthe market for money, either 
greenbacks, silver, or gold. ? 

.... It is settled that Mr. Pendleton, one of 
the wor:t Copperheads during the war and an 
out-and-out inflationist, is to be the successor of 
Senitor Matthews. He is a fitting representa- 
tive of Ohio Democracy. 


.... Nobody seems to care anything about the 
proposed memorial of Montgomery Blair in re- 
gard to the electorial question. It is a pity 
that so much zeal should be greeted with such 
general indifference, 

....A dispatch to one of the papers of this 
citysays: ‘Secretary Schurz must break the 
Indian Rings or the Rings will break him.” 
Then let the Secretary do the breaking. 

...-A contributor to THE [NDEPENDENT last 
week received a communication from an En- 
glish poet and ex-editor, addressed ‘“‘ New 
York City, Massachusetts’? ! 


Publisher's Peyartment. 


SoorHiIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known equ Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











— 
Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are the finest and most natural flavors ever 
used. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We desire to say emphatic- 
ally to all those who wish to 
secure from us Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Diction- 
ary as a premium that we 
DO NOT ALLOW THREE 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS to club 
together in sending their’ 
subscription money to u8--- 
$9.00--in order that one of 
the number may obtain this 
great premtum. All such 
offers will be rejected. 

Subscribers remitting to us 
will please do so by Regis- 
tered Letter --- every Post- 
office in the United States is 
required to register letters, 
upon application --- Money- 
order, Check, or Draft. 

Do NOT send money by 
mau. 





Tue only geod baking-powder, prepared 
by a — with special regard to its 
healthfulness, is Dr. Price’s Cream. Buy 
it in cans, 





ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


ETNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARIFORD. 

THE statement of this great corporation, 
in another column, will interest all our 
business readers. It shows assets amount- 
ing to $6,783,867.15 and a surplus over and 
above all liabilities of $1,771,869.88. Its 
paid-up cash capital is $3,000,000; which, 
together with its reserve and net surplus, is 
well invested, as will be seen in the state- 
ment. This is one of the oldest, strongest, 
and most popular fire insurance companies 
in the country, and it probably never was 
more sound or prosperous than ‘at the 
present moment. It is a safe institution 
and is known as such throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 








PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

AN insurance company that is fifty-two 
years old and has passed successfully 
through the prosperity and reverses of all 
these years is certainly an excellent com- 
pany in which to place risks. Such, we 
are glad te say, is the Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. The 
annual statement, which is published in 
another column, shows an improvement 
over the figures that were published last 
year. The cash capital is $400,000.00, and 
the assets amount to $1,704,481.36. Under 
the management of the President, Mr. 
John Devereux, and the Secretary, Mr. 
William G. Crowell, the success of the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company is 
assured. 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 

Tuts corporation in its statement, printed 
elsewhere, shows total assets amounting to 
over $1,000,000 on a capital invested of 
$500,000. After laying aside $192,000 in 
round numbers to meet all liabilities—in- 
cluding a proper reserve fund—it shows a 
net surplus of nearly: 350,000. Mark 
Howard is president and James Nicols 
secretary. 

——— 

A SPLENDID Microscope GivEN Away. 
—It is almost incredible to believe that in 
a single drop of stagnant water there are 
myriads of little creatures, flitting gayly 
about, with no lack of room; yet with a 
good microscope these sprightly animals 
can be distinctly seen. The leg of a fly as- 
sumes mammoth proportions; a human 
hair grows to the size of a steamship cable; 
a speck on a piece of paper becomes the 
‘‘Lord’s Prayer” in letters as large as a 
hand-bill, A microscope can be made to 
furnish a fund of instruction and amuse- 
ment hardly attainable other wise at so little 
cost, People eurious to examine the world 
of life invisible to the naked eye can ob- 
tain an instrument of great power, free, on 
certain conditions, from Mr. M. T. Rich- 
ardson, publisher, 397 Broadway, N. Y. 
See his advertisement, in another column. 

ee 


A WANT SUPPLIED. 





Business men and especially book-keep- 
ers understand the importance of preserv- 
ing. correspondence, contracts, bills, etc. 
How to do this effectively, quickly, and in 
such a manner that the papers can be readi- 
ly referred te has long been a problem to 
businessmen. We have lately been using a 
letter-file which binds such papers quickly 
and securely, without punching, wiring, 
gumming, or sewing. It preserves them in 
such a way that they can be readily referred 
to or taken from and returned to the file 
without mutilation. These advantages 
make this file indispensable to those having 
a large number of papers, and the cost is 
not so great as to exclude any business or 
professional man from its advantages. It 
is manufactured and sold by Brower Broth- 
ers, stationers, 293 and 295 Broadway, N. Y. 
Descriptive circulars sent by them on re- 
queat. 

ore 
ANOVEL WAY TO PAY A CHURCH 
DEBT. 





Cuurones which do not pay off their 
debts this year will have no excuse for their 
failure. The Bucktye Pus.isuine Co., 
of Marysyille, Ohio, suggest a new plan, 
which is both sensible and practical and 
which ought to be generally tried. They 
will send full particulars free to any ad- 
dress, with references to churches that have 
tried it successfully. 
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SOME GOOD BOILERS. 


Tue celebrated Base Burning Boilers 
manufactured by Charles R. Ellis, of 182 
Center Street, this city, are now being in- 
troduced very generally throughout the 
country. They are admirably adapted for 
the warming of dwellings, graperies, green- 
houses, baptisteries; and also for warm- 
ing water for baths, creameries, and bot- 
tlers. This Boiler is made of two double 
cylinders. The water circulates through 
both. The inner double cylinder forms the 
magazine for fuel; while the outer one 
forms the fire-box and makes an annular 
smoke-flue between the cylinders. When 
not used as a self-feeder, the inner cylinder 
becomes a flue and increases the heating 
surface. The boiler may be used to warm 
the room it stands in, and, by circulation of 
water through pipes, will warm other 
rooms ora greenhouse at adistance. Fire 
may be kept for twelve hours without at- 
tention. The advantages of heating by hot 
water, as compared with hot-air furnaces, 
are these: The warming is uniform through- 
out the building. Ifasmall fire is burning, 
the water is of alow but uniform tempera- 
ture in all the radiators, so that al! rooms 
are warmed alike. This is desirable in 
moderate weather. There is perfect safety 
from fire, as the surfaces are rot hotter 
than boiling water. The Boiler is in the 
basement. In each room there is a coil of 
radiating pipes. Each coil may have valves, 
to control the circulation of the hot water 
through the coil. The coils may be cov- 
ered, if desired, by iron screens and marble 
tops. Connection is made between the 
boiler and radiators by means of pipes, 
which may be placed in the walls, or in 
old houses run through smoke flues or 
closets. If desired, the radiators for first- 
floor rooms may be suspended from ceiling 
of basement, and enclosed so as to take air 
from outside of building, through a suit- 
able duct, and allow it to pass into 
the rooms through registers in the floor. 
The connection pipes at the boiler are of 2, 
8, or 4 inches diameter, according to size of 
boiler, and are reduced as they ascend and 
as branches to coils are taken off. The 
coilsare usually made of one-inch pipe. The 
branch pipes, or headers of the coils, should 
be larger—say 114 to 2 inches diameter, 
according to size of coil. In the upper 
story of building a tank must be placed. 
This will serve for filling and for the expan- 
sion of water. The size of tank—five to 
twenty gallons—depends upon the size and 
number of coils. A conservatory may be 
heated in connection with the house. Hot 
water may be drawn in bath-room, if de- 
sired. A large expansion tank is necessary 
where this isdone. If the house is sup- 
plied by a head of water, an automatic ball- 
cock may be placed in the supply tank. 
For further information illustrated circu- 
lars will be sent, upon application to 
Charles R. Ellis, 182 Center Street, New 
York. 


ALEX. FrRoTHINGHAM & Co. have been 
for many vears stock brokers and bankers 
in New York, at 12 Wall Street. They 
have a oo for integrity and astute- 
ness in all matters relating to stock specu- 
lations, which commends them to the confi- 
dence of those who cannot superintend 
their investments. Their weekly ‘‘ Finan- 
cial Report” gives very full information 
and is sent free to anrlicants. 











An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present to everybody. Read page 
31. Forother Premiums see page 


27. 


THE WESTERN STANDARD. 

THE receipts of hogs at the Union Stock 
Yards on the 12th and 13th of this month 
were the largest ever received during the 
same time in any market and were as fol- 
lows: On the 12th 61,524, and on the 13th 
56,828, weighing in the aggregate 32 572.,- 
800 pounds, and all weighed on Fairbanks’ 
Scales.—Chicago Hvening Journal, Dec, 
24th, 1877. 


Tue subscription prices of the Bosten 
Semi-weekly and Weekly 7raveller have 
been reduced. See advertisement. 











ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express, European plan. 850 rooms, 

estaurant first-class. ces moderate 
Elevator, steam, al] modern improvements 

—————$$——ae 


For Neuralgia, Pains and Aches in the 
Back, Kidneys, or Limbs—Hop Bitters 
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A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 31. For other Premiums see 


page 27. 








$25 in Doctor’s visits will do you less 
good than one bottle of Hop Bitters. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Evixir has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E1ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and bas never failed to give relief 
to all who bave used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it bas become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


WE go out of our way, not being in the 
habit of noticing medicines; but, from our 
personal knowledge of Dr. Tobias and his 
medicines, we are only doing our duty to 
the public in calling their attention to his 
advertisement. It would take days toread 
the certificates he has received. Every one 
is genuine, as the Doctor offers one thou- 
sand dollars if he has ever published a false 
certificate. In many families his Venetian 
Liniment has been used for nearly 30 years. 
Every bottle sold during that time has been 
warranted to give satisfaction, and not one 
returned. In fact, he is justified in calling 
it the ‘‘greatest pain reliever” in the 
world.— Fire Record. 











Cararru —Dr. Taylor’s Catarrh Powder. 
Certain and radical cure. Soothing and 
healing. No sneezing. Price 25 cents, by 
mail. Send stamp for sample and circular. 
18 Seventh Avenue, New York 


————————— 
Hop Bitters gives good digestion, active 
liver, good circulation, and buoyant 
spirits. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Buarr’s Pruis—English Remedy for 


Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLanren & Son, 224 Wil- 


liam Street, N. Y. 


a 
Drowsiness, biliousness, pains and aches, 
and ague, Hop Bitters always cures. 


Sold by Druggists. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 


application at this office. Price 25 cents, 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 








When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


SATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
i: the world. The inventor has u 
Hair Dye for 37 years, h 
injury “e his health—proof that it Is the only true and 
——- ye. oy reliable, instantaneous. No 








pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
i = Awe oh nae dyes; r~ty the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Bia Brown. Bold and veoperty applied at 


BATCH ELOR’ ®& Wig Factory, No. 16 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


Bond street, N 





skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade an 
exture as the growing 3 aair. seer are so perfect the 
cannot be de Made only at BATCHELOR’ 


Celebrated W'¢ Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. Naw York. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi- Aseaal Interest, Payable at 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These oonds are secured by tirst mortgage on im- 
proved real estate. situated in the State of lowa, wor:h 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Prine'pal snd interest quaranteeid by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMP. Des Moines, 
lowa. Bonds a ieapedl on payment of ‘tunds. 





A Liberal and Sparkling Number. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY is the Amerivan Magazine, 
alike in Literature and in Art,—Daily Evening Trav- 
eller, Boston. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE is properly called the king 
of Monthlies.—Court Journal, London. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 








NEW SERIALS. 


The opening chapters of William Black’s new 
novel, 
MACLEOD OF DARE, 


with un Illustration by the celebrated artist Pettie. 
The first installment of 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVH, 
Thomas Hardy’s New Novel, Nlustrated. 
STRONG SHORT STORIES. 


A complete Novelette, by Mrs. RK, B. Latimer, en- 
titl d 





“PUNISHED KNOUGH,” 


with ‘wo spirited Illustrations by Abbey ; 
And an exceedingly entertaining and piquant story, 


“ NOBODY'S BUSINESS,” 
by Horace K., Scudder. 





ADVENTURE. 
The opening article of this Number is a picturesque 
description of American life and scenery, by William 
H. Rideing, entitied 
ALONG OUR JERSEY SHORE, 
with twenty-four beautiful and characteristic Lluse- 
trations. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Number contains two articles on Art sub- 
jects: 
A paper by Helen 8. Conant on 

JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, 
with a score of Illustrations engraved after Turner’s 
most famous paintings, including the ‘ Slave Ship,” 
never before engraved ; and 
A PAINTER ON PAINTING, 
an exceedingly interesting report of a talk on Art by 
the celebrated landscape painter, George Inness. 





POETRY. 

A touching domestic poem by A-—~ F 
A RETURN, 

with an admirable I)lustration by Abbey. 


, entitled 





LEAVES FROM HISTORY. 
Asis usual in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, a large pro- 
portion of space is given to subjects of general lit- 
erary and historical interest—including 
A characteristic chapter of Italian history, con- 
tributed by O. M. Spencer, 
THE FIESCHI CONSPIRACY, 
with spirited Illustrations; 
A stirring narrative by J. W. DeForest of the 
TURKISH WARS WITH THE HOSPITALLERS, 
or the Sleges of Rhodes and Malta. 





OLD ENGLISH COSTOM. 
M. D. Conway contributes, under the title of 
THE DUNMOW FLITCH, 1877, 


an entertaining description of the revival last year, 
at Dunmow, of the ancient custom of presenting a 
flitch of bacon, as a reward of marital fidelity. 





HOME CHARITIES. 
An importantand timely paper, entitled 
A GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR CHARITIES 


(to be concluded inthe March Number), is botha 
statement of results and « study of methods. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Five Editorial Departments conclude a Number of 
unusual variety, beauty, ard interest. 





NOTE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE contains more matter than 
any other American periodical ; and its immense and 
copstantly-increasing circulation (equa) to the com- 
bined circulation of all other American Monthiles of 
its class) enables its publishers to maintain and stead- 
ily advance its position, as to the quality of its litera- 
ry and artistic contents, beyond the reach of com pe- 
tition or imitation. There has been no year since 1870 
when its circulation has not been larger than during 
any year of the pee decade. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year. am 7) 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, o> amen 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ¢ * © «asso 4 
The THREND publications, one year ......... 10 
Any TWO, one year ........... vmosbadncedee ie 
SIX subscriptions, one year . .............+- 20 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. 


SOROLL SAW DESIGNS, 


SCROLL SAWS, gan BLADES, BOOKS, woop 


and all articles me 4 Soke cane. Send for finert 
Iliustrated Catalogue in the world. 


L. H. RUSSELL, 
STRATFORD, Coun. 





INSURANCE 


ATNA 


Fe | 


SOMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


ASSETS. 








Par gi. Market Value. 

Real Estate unincumbered............. pusetecencscsneesave $365,000 00 
Loaned on Bond at.d Mortgage......... Wegheewatien es eceee 94,960 00 
SS“ COMRSOONIS. ciiseics <0 id ie ORAS a ke S 5,000 00 

Cash on hand and fn Bank................5.. Ce ee 605,246 82 
Cash iv the hands of Agents and in transit................. 486,021 15 
United States Stocks and Bonds............... antibiecndi . $200,000 00 225,500 00 
State Stocks and Bonds........... NOR nia: oie edie wumenremeaindee 331,570 69 312,160 69 
County, City, and Town Stocks and Bonds.................. 1,425,000 00 1,536,120 00 
Railroad Bonds.......c006606 Hi ascareanGereetdedjeseeaaekeus 1,325,500 00 1,396,840 00 
PRALLEORA BtOCKG 6 6s i6shsiscedisecesiew OE OCC oe IT . 588,600 00 543,565 00 
New York City Bank Stocks............ RGR SCE wena’ 428,540 00 527,515 00 
New York City Trust Company’s Stocks.................08 45,000 00 118,000 00 
SEOFUICAG BANK BUOCRS soos cccsciececscees ip MaaaNAsanloaKant 339,500 00 437,100 00 
PRIOR A, CUO oii sistciscec ccs nesccaeccensannds 22,000 00 27,500 00 
es Ea CF i 6. 65 hiv vines nceaccdccsccenccees 80 000 00 15,250 00 
New Britain (Conn.) Bank Stocks...........cccccececceccces 10,000 00 13,000 00 
SE Ce. Bo) I oiio is cist ads sins dumetssewesasiases 10,000 00 15,000 00 
Alantic Mutual Insurance Company’s Scrip............+.+.- 44,090 00 
PO Ri hie ices shade PALS er Gaseeeee Tish se 16,898 49 
Total Assets of the Company.......... slain ° $6,783.867 15 

LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Unpaid Losses............+++ MTT MTT eT ee 
ea PI, HN TI inh o civic cctenseccede cdeeccassendta ee eecceceee 1,729,104 08 
Unearned Premiums, Inland Navigation Mcdvescdanckasds sbusankéeaee panmedic es 425 
All other demands against the Company—viz., Commissions due to haiatin Return 

Premiums, and Miscellaneous Expenses...............sseeesceeeees sewn ewes . 67,473 38 
Total except Capital and Net Surplus...............eeeeeee oe pedaeaeds $2,011,997 27 

Joint Stock Capital paid up.... 2.2... cece eee ee eee eee ence eeeeee Vescows wise, we -.-.. 3,000,000 00 
Surplus beyond all Liabilities...... euleeciasawiew Ceateiacssevearees iver 1,771,869 88 
86,783 38 867 5 


LUCIUS J. HENDHE, President. 


JOTHAM GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, Ass’t Secretary. 





DO YOU 


wish tu hear about the Monitor Seed Sower? Rad- 
me | different from all others and every way supe- 
rior to any other. ‘l'ested by five years’ use in ssa- 
chusetts and heartily endoised by all who have it. 
Address, for circular, MERRIMAC MACHINE Co., Box 
B, Newburyport, Mass. 





7 Can be cured by the continned use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, a cure forConsamp- 
tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
diseases, Ask yourdruggistfor Osmun’s 
he has not got it, I will, on receipt 


ae ‘ OSMUN 
13,7 th Ave. N.Y. 








AN BERKLEY. oats. y OH 





Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
preseat. Read page 81. For other Pree 





Address said Soman for references in 
and full particulars. ’ pian 


vl Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 31. For other 





miums see page 27. 


Premiums see page 27. 








Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 
31. For other Premiums see page 
ow 


whe 


Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & Co., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


received from Burope and China 
specimens of Furniture, etc., as fol- 





have recent! 
— splendi 
ws: 


From Europ 
Dutch I niald: Marqueterte, Buhl, and French 
Jarved Oa reece, Dutch Yiusical an 
nch Faster an 
Steck: , French & an tule on Brovzes, 
evres. resden, aud English Chinaware, 
Glassware. 
From CHINA 
m. “Te ee and el 


4 
Totter Hay . 


ant assortment of Teak- 
aor ioe, sofas, Chairs, 


res. ete. 
Modern furniture in Great Variety. 


Sf 





MEA 
BOTTLE 


CLLERS"s COUGH SYRUP 


RESHOERS g. CO.PROPRS 








lg|g¢gssle8 
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Weekly Blurket Review. 


(Por week ending Briday, Jan. 11th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—There is a 


trifle more inquiry, but the market must be 
called quiet and dull, with prices, however, 
steady. The distribution still lacks vigor, 
and dealers are indisposed to increase 
stocks while the outlet for supplies is as 
narrow as now. Meanwhile, holders seem 
confident that the present lull is but tempo- 
rary, and so do not urge their goods upon 
an indifferent market, Mild Coffees.— 
With the exception of Maracaibo, which 
has met with some attention, the market 
for West India growths has been very 
quiet, with prices rather nominal. We 
quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... = “ep me 
Santos, Ord. to Choice. 20 @2L 
adang.. "35 @27 
Mocha..... -2716@WB 
Maracaibo.. -++-184¢@20! 
LAQUBYTB...ccsccccecccececcrecsevnes 198 @20% 


TEA.—The market remains in much the 
same condition as last week. The import- 


been very quiet. We quote: 

0) eee ees 0 Weccccccee @ 50 
Young Hyson...........e00 ereeeee2d @ 70 
English Breakfast...........+. seen @ 
Uncolored Japan,.........e.ees eens @ 455 
Oolong....... secceve ssccccescccdaeas @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar remains very 
quiet, buyers and sellers being still apart 
in their views. Refiners continue to re- 
ceive considerable supplies, for this period 
of the season, direct, and so at the moment 
their wants are not pressing. The stock 
here, however, is moderate and pretty well 
concentrated. The supply in Puiladelphia 
is small, buyers from there having been free 
purchasers in this market for the past sev- 
eral weeks, while the stock in Baltimore is 
nearly exhausted. Witn these favorable 
features, holders are firm and confident, 
and the market may be written strong. 


io Tule quite steady. 


fair to good do, 6@7c.; good to choice 
Green Medium, ‘6@6%e. ; fair to good 
do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green Brush, 
7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; Red- 
tipped, all grades, 4@5c.; Common Red, 
Stubby, and Crooked Corn, 3@4c. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand bas been very moderate for both State 
and Western Flour, and all grades have 
tended in favor of the buyer, though tew 
are quotably lower. Shipping Extras have 
been more sought after omy other kinds, 
and have been better sustained, although 
holders have frequently conceded 5@10 
cents per barrel from the market price to 
close out consignments. The Mexican 
Congress has voted to admit American 
Breadstuffs free of duty. This concession 
will chiefly benefit New York, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, though Texas may also 
rofit by it to some extent. Southern 
“lour.—The demand bas continued very 
moderate, but prices remain the same. Rye 
Flour remains dull and heavy, but prices 
are no lower. Buckwheat Flour has been 
in fair demand, but at lower prices. Corn 
Meal remains dull, but prices are without 


change. We quote: 
Unsound Flour.........s.essseees 4 50@ 6 00 
State Supers ...... cee ceeeceesere 4 50@ 5 00 
State = = eccccecccccccccccccccce 3 00@ 4 15 
State Extra. .ccccccccccccccccccces 5 40@ 5 75 
Ohio, Ind., rand Mich. Amber...... 6 00@ 6 25 
ecccce 6 25@ 6 50 
Minnesota, onan to Fancy..... 5°50@ 6 00 
New Process..........+ 7 50@ 8 75 
iets Lo. rere 3°00@ 9 00 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 Ibs..... 2 : oe 2 50 
Rye Flour, per MTA. <«. cocccceses 3 0@ 4 25 
Corn Meal, per sack .............. 2 2 @ 4 00 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—There has prevailed 
a moderate export demand for Wheat, but 
shippers have generally bid low and the 
market has seemingly been dull, as well as 
heavy. Prices of most kinds have declined 
considerably, but a moderate business has 
been done in No. 1 Spring, both on the spot 
and for January delivery, for export, at full 
previous prices. The general market closed 
very dull yesterday and all kinds were 
decidedly lower. Corn has favored the 
buyer to the extent of 1@2 cents per 


Refined continues quiet and nominal for | bushel, closing steady at the decline, though 
most descriptions. We make afew changes | (Old was wholly nominal. Rye is unchanged. 


in quotations in buyers’ favor. 


prices. The inquiry that exists is chiefly 
tor low grades Sugar, below 7 cents. Yel- 


Despite 
the light demand, however, refiners are 

now holding firmly, in view of the fact that | favor. 
it would be impossible to replace their pro- 
duct with theraw material at the present 


Barley is quiet. Oats have been in moderate 
request and prices have tended in buyers’ 
Beans remain heavy, with a light 
inquiry for Marrows and Mediums at lower 
prices. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State....... 





lows are scarce, and the supply of these | White Western. . @ 
scarcely keeps pace with the deliveries. - 1 Milwaukee... @ 
We hear of no business for export. We | yo°9 ies... =e 4 
quote: No. “ ; @ 
haw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... phage 4 ~ 
HarD.—Cut Loaf..........ceceeeees 9% Amber Michigan. @ 
Crushed. .....00++00 seeereee —@ BE iiksennsricninernantinns @ 
Powdered........seeeeeeeees O4@ 946 | Western. ...«.ccc.ccccu conc @ 
Granulated...........2e0e006 944@ 95% | Corn: aes Oi is 
Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 9% | Western Yellow, New......... 57 @ 63 
Steam Refined A............ 8%4@ 9 | Western White, New.......... 57 @ 61 
FR ET 84@ 8% | Oars: 
YBLLUW.—Extre C.. 0.2.00. sss seees @ Serer By@ 44 
Other grades, including C..  oxe@ Re he icestcisunsacsceccemioss B8ig@ 39h 
MOLASSES.— West India still i is without | BARLEY 
movement and prices are entirly nominal, | State..........sseeseeeeeeeees 70 @ 838 
New Orleans is in good demand, with — oe serececosee -sonceece wm @100 
prices of the better qualities firm, and . ( ” 
values of the lower grades, which prepon: Medion’ 5 eeoheanhempeen = : = 
derate in supply, unsettled and irregular. | White Kidney, New.........-- 220 @ 230 
We quote: Red Kidney, New............. 260 @ 2 65 
pate, oo — eceecccccccoeecs wey Pea, Drime......ccccccccccccee 19% @210 
‘0 CO (DOW). ccccccccccccccsece 5 CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
se yo sae How Urep . pool pee , ON fairly active demand for Beef Cattle, with 
New Orleans, “ best.......— (@50 the closing prices showing an advance. The 


FISH.—The market for all descriptions 
Mackerel, are taken 


remains very dull. 
only in limited quantities by dealers desir- 
ous of meeting present necessities. Prices, 


however, are strong, as stocks are small 


sales were at 114@12 cents per |b. for choice, 
to dress 58 lbs. to the grosscwt.; LO.@11\4 

for good to prime Steers, to dress 5 : 56@57 
lbs. ; 9@10 for ordinary to fair, to dress 55@ 
56 lbs ; and 7144 @8*% for poor to conimon, to 


and concentrated. Grand Bank Cod are | 2'¢8854@55 lbs, Mitch Cowscontioue quiet, 


in good supply, with holders manifesting 


ror Hoe Herring The demand for Calves has been fair at 3 


more desire to force sales. 
are quiet but steady. 
there is rather a firmer feeling, owing to 
the reason that none are expected during 


the present month. Barrel Herring are were but little inquired for. 


unchanged, the demand being light, but 
asking rates firm. ”" quote: 





George‘s Cod, # qtl........... 5 50 @ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, # tases «ae 4 23 
Pickled Cod, @ WO scscicccse. FO 45) 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore...... --18 00 @23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new. 12 50 as 50 
No. 8 Large, new... .. 9 50 10 50 
No. 3 Medium, MAN os esadeds 10 VU @l11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. . » @ bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® bo: Léatieuee —16 @ 18 
Herring. No. 1, bor... wees —12 @14 


SALT.—Owing to a sudden falling off 
in the demand for Liverpool Fine and a 
more liberal supply, prices have declined, 
with a weak eeling at the close. Bulk 
continues dull, but pelees have not changed. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel...... — 23 @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... a) 50 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 10 ; 
. 4 ina bbl.....— 634 
i small pockets. 100 in a bbi..— 3 
re 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—There are no new features to re- 
port. T’be demand is unimportant, with 
prices nominal. We quote Pot 44@4% 
cents and Pearl 6@6% cents. 


BROOM CORN.—The parcels moving 


though a somewhat better feeling was notice- 
able. Quoted $40@$65 for common to fair. 


@4 cents for Grassfed and 61¢@84 for 
ordinary to good Veal. Sheep and Lambs 
The former 
ranged from 41@84 cents and the latter 
534 @634. Live Hogs sold slowly at $4.75 
@$4. 80 | per 100 lbs. The receipts for the 
week are 8,360 Beef Cattle, 76 Cows, 925 
Calves, 23,557 Sheep, and 37,537 Hogs. 

HAY.—A fairly active demand prevails 
at the moment for both Shipping and Re- 
tail grades, and, as stocks and receipts are 
light, a firm feeling is shown regarding 
prices. The quotations are for North River 
Shipping. 60@65 cents; Retail grades, 70@ 
85; and Clover and Salt, 40@50 Straw con- 
tinues quiet; but prices are well maintained, 
due tu the light supply. We quote Long 
Rye 50@55 cents and Short do. and Oat 40 
@45 cents, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is still neglected, 
but nominally unchanged. Bacon has been 
in fair demand, but the market has ruled 
easy. Cut Meats remain quiet, without de- 
cided change in prices. Lard has declined, 
both for immediate and future delivery. 
Beef is quiet, but steady. Beef Hams re 


main duil and nominal. We quote: 

EEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl............++. 9 00 @I12 00 
Extra Mess......... ecveeeceans 12 50 @13 00 
Prime a therce.....cccccee 2000 @— — 
Packet, Db1........ccccccecces 1450 @15 00 


t, 
City Extra & india Mess, teree.22 00 25 00 
Mess, Western.........+++..+-12 00 @12 





Extra i Western......... 700 @10 50 
Prime Mess.......... sececedue 11 00 12 00 
Lan, 8 100 hs. 7 70 @— 

est. aeeanty te pr., 8. — — 
City prime............ aaaqeukele Gm 
MOO icin cecccovccssccacce 5 87 @ 8 37% 
Hams: 
Pickled.........0+ qaseas eal 
Smoked...... disdaninecs cecccee co ONCGRED 
SHOULDERS 

ckled .......05 gascugcccucaees 514 
at de _— aeedcdsecce éscdneeeeenee 44(@ 4% 

Mddddvcidddcicddves eocasevee 6K @ 636 

Pickled MINE 6 ccncurcccacnceas 6K@7 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We a 
aya on nD ¥ 


Daven STOCK: 
Imperfections......... 
No. 1 White ae 
Book Stock (solid).. 
Common Papers..... 7 
WOOL.—In a small way ‘there has been 
quite a brisk inquiry; but the attention of 
buyers seems to be centered upon low-price 
descriptions. Holders of the better class, 
however, manifest no anxiety as to the 
course of the future market, as they offer 
tbeir stocks with less freedom, demanding 








in all cases full current rates. We quote: 
American XXX..........ceeeeee —4é 2 
i > “eee —38 7 
Nedeeccncceseeess —338 5 

dete, Soanane dededdacnuuaae 7 
Ditndscdecaiescase —20 25 
bk Pulled........ 37 40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. . .— 17 19 
TOMO Geis 6b ccccccdcccccccoes —24 26 
TOROS, CORTEO..ccccccccceccccece —18 22 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —2 @—s82 
errr 9 30 35 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. O15 16 
Smyrna, Washed............06 S22 @—s0 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 82 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair dagnee 24 —27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, — 18 22 
Cal. 8. C.,. Unwashed. burry..... 18 —17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand continues fair 
for all kinds, and prices are well main- 


tained, especially for prime. We Lone, 

State, GemiNS.....cccccscccccccsccce 3 (25 
State, tubs, selections............65 28 @30 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @%4 
State, tubs, Creamery...........06- 28 @35 
Western, tubs, eer eerre 20 @22 
Western, Creamery...........0.00e 25 @35 
Western, firkius, choice............ 15 os 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 14 


CHEESE.—With a fair oan demand, 
fancies are selling little better. Prices of 
other kinds unchanged. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..........-..+0++ 13. @13K% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @I12 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
State Dairies... ...cssececececcesees ll @l2 
Western Factory, choice............ 124%@18 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 @i% 


EGGS.—There has been a heavy break 
in the market and prices are decidedly 
lower for all kinds. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by. 24 @25 
State and Pennsylvania............ 22 @23 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 19 @w 


FRUITS .— Domestic GREEN. — There 
is not much of interest. Business has a 
moderately active tone, but buyers confine 
their orders to early wants and asa rule 
are unwilling to take any but selections, 
which leave the bulk of the stock under 
neglect. We quote: 

Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 8 50@4 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00@3 50 
Apples, W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbl. 1 50@2 75 
Cranberries, cuolce, per box aeadaas 1 OU@2 00 
Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 5 00@6 50 


Domestic Drizep—Apples show but 
little animation. What little demand there 
is is for the better grades of North Caro- 
lina Sliced. Choice State Sliced are held 
above buyers’ views. Peaches, both 
Peeled and Unpeelcd, are dull. Cherries 
and Blackberries firm at quotations. We 
quote: 


Apples, Btate.... cccccsccccce-.0-ccce 5 @6 
Apples. Weatern.....cccccccccsccccce 4 @6 
Apples, Southern...............0.0 4\4¢@10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 7 @9 
Peaches, unpeeled.. 

Blackberries 






NA basikes censsavakecdaudaaseed 


HOPS.—There continues a steady fair 
demand for Jow grades for export, and 
rather better prices have in some cases been 
paid forthem. Inthe country the demand 
has been more active for those grades, and 
Hops which recently realized but 4@6 
have brought 5@7 cents. Considerable 
has been taken for export on through bills 
of lading at these figures. The higher 
grades have been quiet comparatively, 
owing to their relative scarcity. We quote: 


CRON Ble, WOO Whisic cacccdcacncecscs 5@13 
COG EE  iincdgedscedncccsnce 3@ 5 
Olds, all growths, per Ib................ 2@ 3 


POTATOES.—The demand for Potatoes 
does not improve, and as a whole the mar- 
ket has a dull tone. About former rates 
are quoted as covering the operating range; 
but some of the best selections, well placed 
in store, are held higher than can at pres- 
ent be obtained. We quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl. - 38 @1 50 

san State, Rose........... 75 2 00 
“ Early Goodrieb....... 2 25 @2 50 


POULTRY.—The demand for Live was 
fairly active, with the supply rather light 
and prices ‘about as before. is 





decidedly flat. The supply is not so very 
full; but the demand is mostly confined to 
a very narrow compass and rates are weak. 
We quote: 

DRESSED POU_TRY. 


Turkeys. OGM Wicensunnxccasees — @12 

State and Western....... 9 @ll 

Spring Chickens. —JOTSCY.....escees 12 @i3 

State and West’n. 3 @i1 

Fowls. ‘litle WEG iccsccccccees @i1 

“ Berea cadadevetacceseence 9 @10 

“ Western, Dele J+ .ccicaacee 7 @U 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Spring Cfickens, —Jersey........eee 9 @10 

Weeki. cuciacs 8 @9 

Fowls, —Btate and Jersey, perlb....10 @I1 

Weatern, per lb....cccccces 9 @l0 

Turkeys. PNM edcccecaces! conduct 10 -@12 

WAGNON UE caccscadececuduen 9 @ll 


SEEDS.—Clover continues to arrive in 
very limited quantities, and, though the 
demand at present is small, an increased 
inquiry is looked for during the last 
of this and the first of next month. 
Timothy is exceedingly dull and nominally 
— at $1.35@1.45, as to quality. For 
lax there has been more inquiry, with 
buyers bidding $1.55. These views, how- 
ever, are yet below those of holders. We 
quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876,prime, per!b. 844@ 
Timothy ood to prime, per bush. : = qs 
Flaxseed, estern, rough........ 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 

No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. at. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

OE Navdicenecncddudencses 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

we eadaddaacdaddedaccaas 51 04 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

Si aacesddnddeadatedtens 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly —- 88 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 85 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... — 00g 85 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. * $5 ones 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 85 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime.........seceeee 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 35 O0@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 60@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,...... 31 OOj@ 38 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 


Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
o Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
“ “ Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
- - Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 38 00@ 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co. "3 Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano, 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade eg na meron 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
pS eee 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 
Plaster, per ton. ,.......-eeeeeees 8 00@ 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%c.@ 9% 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), *' 24e@ 2\e. 
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Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444c.@ 5<e. 
Driea Blood, per Dicacnesecasaees 2igc@sB ec 
Dried MG © ssdeecnacesues 24c.@3 c¢. 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 'TKA COM rent. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Si and 33 Vesey sv., N. Y. City. 


BEST AND séiC corrums, 








=e aler 
in general of of above ‘articles should 
at JOS. INER & CO.’S 


in 
customers. rs by mail wall 
meet prom attention, Send for 
circular. Address P.O. box 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Per Monta and Exrenses 
al Commie stow toa few poo E A g LY 
0 well o oD mae “E a. 
io" PebvLixe® ary ‘; Contract 
ve Now 4 & Peller Block, Deer rs Cen 


A Happy . Now Year, with a $10 
present. kor other 
Premiums sec pige 2. 


wy, C EA RINC. 
@. Bevel and Spur Gearing 

"> MOULDED BY SPECIAL 

= Machinery at Short Notice, 

AAAAS sHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 

ENGINES AND BOILERS, 

MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD, 

POOLE & HUNT, 

BALTIMORE, _ 

THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 











Read page 31. 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. |oas w. 2a Suscat’ Pulladelph 


~The choicest in the worid—Importers 

TEAS.5n — rn body’st fade, com America— 

jeases everybody--1rude co 
pad ney wanted ev: 


“SOPT WELL. 13 Vesey Ui. eS eee wan, 
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Financial, 


UNCLE SAM AS TRUSTEE. 


Just now there is considerable plain 
talk about the mismanagement of trust 
funds. Bank presidents, insurance officers, 
and others are for once made to obey the 
law or suffer the consequences, That is 
right. To withhold funds which belong 
to others, or to misappropriate them, is 
at last deemed criminal. Now, if it is 
such a heinous crime for individuals to 
steal, or otherwise disobey a righteous law, 
what shall be said of a state or a nation 
which is guilty? Governmental repudia- 
tion, or stealing, or dishonesty, or immor- 
ality of any kind isa thousand fold worse 
than individual wrong-doing, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is more demoralizing and 
damaging in its effect on the people. Now, 
the Government of the United States has in 
its possession, as trustee, millions upon 
millions of dollars which it has no moral or 
equitable right to hold in its vaults a single 
month. We refer to the vast sum common- 
ly called the Geneva Award. It was paid to 
our Government years ago for a special 
purpose, and should have been immediately 
distributed to its rightful owners. They 
would long ago have received it from 
any honorable bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany, or Sing Sing would have had others 
besides life insurance presidents to stand 
bebind its iron bars and granite walls. 
We have spoken of this matter before, 
many times; and we now, in the name of 
honesty and justice, solemnly and earnestly 
call upon the President, his Cabinet, and 
Congress to move in the matter, without 
delay. Even the ‘‘swindling Silver Bill” 
can stand aside a few days, to allow the 
adjustment: of this grand, monumental 
dodging. Where is the Attorney-General 
of the United States, who is just now said 
to be a model reformer? He need not stop 
in seeking out and punishing both individ- 
ual, corporate, and custom-house rascality. 
Let him, however, for a moment look in 
the glass and see what a big beam is in 
his own eye, while he is trying hard to 
pull out the motes from the eyes of thieving 
postmasters, ‘‘ hypothecating” collectors, 
and other persons of the baser sort. 

Those millions of dollars which England 
honestly and promptly handed over to us 
in trust, to pay to our merchants, insurance 
companies, and private individuals, years 
ago, should be as promptly and honestly 
paid to them. You want more time, you 
say, to examine the matter. That flimsy 
excuse, after so many years’ delay, might 
do for a life insurance defaulter or a petty 
contractor, in order to save himself from 
prison; but it won’t do any longer as an 
excuse for the Government. Let us now, 
by way of variety, have a little scrap of 
good example from Washington. It is in 
order and will have a good influence— 
morally, politically, and financially—here 
and in Europe. We have, as a nation, 
waded through a good deal of wickedness 
recently, and with considerable resignatien ; 
but we propose now, as we have done in 
the past, to use plain language—and with- 
out discrimination or partiality, either—in 
our condemnation of dishonesty, beth in 
Washington and elsewhere. President 
Hayes, we mean you; Secretary Evarts, 
we mean you especially; senators and rep 
resentatives, we mean you. Act now in 
the matter named like honest men. 





RAILWAY FORECLOSURES. 


THE record of the winding-up and reorgan- 
izing of railway corporations in the Uni'ed 
States during the year 1S77 is, indeed, a startling 
one, and exceeds even tge large record of the 
prec: ding year. It appears by the following ta- 
bles, which are copied from the Chicago Rail- 
way Age, that the sales under foreclosure during 
the year cover 3,875 miles of road, with bonds 
and debt amounting to $119,938,700 and capital 
stock of $79,045,700 In addition to this, 2,388 
miles of road, with $128,833,400 bonds and debt 
and $126,921,900 capital stock, have been or- 
dered sold, though the sales have not yet taken 
place. Proceedings have also been commenced 
against 5,409 miles of road, with $164,573,890 
bonds and debt and $156,108,049 capital stock. 
In the preceding year sales were made of 8,846 
niles of road, with $218,000,000 debt and capi- 
tul. In these foreclosure proceedings mortga- 
ges later than the first, as well as the capital 
stock, are generally wiped out absolutely. It 
is probable, therefore, that the shrinkage of 
railroad property during the past two years 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


amounts, at least, to $350,000,000, and this does 
not include all the roads that are in trouble and 
likely to be sold out under foreclosure in the 
near future. Though, so far as these 10,000 


miles of road are concerned, they may be regard- 
ed as, or tn the process of being, reorganized on 
the basis of present values, and will from this 
time pay some profit to the present owners. 


= 








RAILWAYS SOLD UNDER FORECLOSURE IN 1877. 

















NAME OF ROAD. | mites. a ~ [Capita Stock. 
Arkansas Central (N. G.).......... siawhbiataelbeees Susgeebecnions | 43) $1,500, 000! $1,000,000 
Alabama and Chattanooga...... peaennesebende assess powwabncets 296 10,400,000} 700, 
ee PID WDD «6:06: 0:00 cb hpte 4006095909605 babneseeae 67) 1,810,(00 1,510,000 
Cincivna'i and Terra Haute (estimated)... NE ee eee sechweneuene 40 500,000 1,000,000 
Clover Hiil (estimated)......cccsccccece Rese capsaue ‘bacbeesenes 21 150,000) ........ - 
Chicago, Danville, and Vincennes.......... coccccccccceccccces| 168,  5.600,000; 2,693,000 
Chicago and Illinois Southern ee psa 1) ER Eee 33) 750 000) 300,000 
Central of Iowa....... ee Deascknenbaes casmansunnenis 189 = 192,00 8,500,000 
Cayuga, second tale.........cccsssccccece ae eaBeebeiss pephaaneuwe 38) 800,000) 300,000 
Detroit and Ee) River and Lilinois.............. seesewetebasrwes 93} 2,564,000) 1,100,000 
Evansville, O., and N. (partly estimated)...............- ieunwe 35 1,610,000) 500,000 
Great Soothern MIND ons Ses dines 45-45 Sb oh ewenwaenbsace Be ee 100,000) ...... e005 
Georgia Western (partly ome! Si; ee aUalepeaSaniioh males eacnanGS 1 ean LCT | oer 
SGT, FY SNUOTT TORRE, QNG DACIBCS 6.056. 0606s0svcesnsewmoriedecicees 80! 1,386,000) 1,054,600 
55, 2,000,000° 2,000,000 
52 900,000» "457,000 
24 740,000) 254,000 
81! €00,000)  ..s.ccs0ee 
29' 1,000,000; — 1,800,000 
88 + 90,000) 1,115,000 
Sprothewd and St. Louis (partly estimated). 55, 900,000) 500,000 
Lake Superior and Mississippi.............. 155, 5,770,000, 5, 125,000 
Lake Erie, Evansville, and Southwest. . 20 500,000 = 1,500,000 
Lakeview and Colamer...........+.+e+8+ 8 56,000 69,000 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lexington... 175 —-6, 800,000. 2,.991.000 
Memphis and Little Rock........+......0.00.. 131 2,300,000' 5,000,000 
Mamie BIANCOIN. G.) 6isaicinsiicsicssiincws<o0o%-00 Sasiext Kelanaeewer 5 OOO cee ae 
SAE MMOTHL MPEUNIAIOR 5:05 slain nie iatisnem wawias nis n 566i aipasawiew seis Sales 342, 12,500,000, 5,486,000 
Mansfield, Coldwater, and Lake Michigan...................e008 44 4,460,000 500,000 
Maryland and Delaware............s+.c00..ccsecceeeess seseseeee) 54 = 1,000,000 6,500,000 
Marietta, Pittsburgh, and Cieveland.. SERGE RAGibein vin wbene pees) | aus 3,500,000 1,350,000 
New Orle: ans, Jackson, Gnd Great NOMMOrN....  seccccccssccce | 669 28,200,000 12,159,000 
New Haven and Red Stone (partly built, estimated) is pin aie oa Paves 10 eee : 
Pittsburgh and Northern (unbuilt).............-cscccscescecccce! ee BOOOUE) sc ssceness 
Plymouth, Kankakee, and Pacific (partly graded)......,.... 6.6) sss! 378,200) 324,100 
RM NONINE ogc ciaicnanwesescnuisuwsueicsahiosswenens pose edie | 7%, 1,200,000 1,600,000 
er er it eee rrr | 91 —:1, 700,000 2,008,000 
Philadelphia and Chester County (partly graded)................ daisies 21,500 40,000 
Paducat and Memphis........ epee cbeewe ded cow cceccccecces | 115, 1,541,000, 3,000,000 
Rochester, Nunda, and Pennsylvania pskviaecdGuss paaueceeoenaces 20 171,000, 625,000 
Southern Minves Okina eee hesonsnesasesdbancspnsincansansew 167 9,000,000 3,825,000 
SG WORN NN SUMED Wists cacy nseneeewGnnsuedsessendenressees 18 350,000 150, 
St. Louis, Lawrence and Western... ....scecsssscseccecccccees 93 1,664, 000 1,520,000 
Schuylerville and Upper Hudson (not bullt)...................6. pie 65. eee 
NS On CIID 5's nnininsasdwsewnsoe'.ius o¥senweewseeweses 43 1, 150, 000 729,000 
Springfield, Athol, aud Northeastern..............sseceeseeeeees 48 717,000 815,000 
oo dpspaih pe caplohl ces ade) sp OO OL PORE ee re eee 17, 350,000) .......... 
Texas Western (estimated)..............-seeeeeeceereneeeneeees 41) 300,000 200,000 
Vicksburg avd Nashville (partly graded)..............eeeeeeeeee Rem 50,000) 200, 
Wilmington and Seaside (estimated).............2 cece e cece eens | 3 it eee 
Se NOD MU WORDED 6 0: 5:0:0:5 6:0 40:5 cescsssaiscwsecsosesinewasoc! 19 600,000: 250,000 
Wallkili Valley..... esha aha God Noes Nss swe sbewens oaestaesas | $8! 1,200,000 754,000 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore............ Ke pivien te Wathis assis | 82 103,000! 500, 000 
Worcester and Somerset............ ‘Spbkeaseu: suacsheeinwane’ | 9 50, a 100, 000 
Total, 54 roads........... we eT eee ecmuaaeies spenaw _8,875 $119,938, ,700) $79,045, 700 


1 otal tact debt, and stock (capital invested, $198, 984, 400. 
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SALES ORDERED IN 1877, 


NAME OF ROAD. 





Mites, Bones and rao Stock. 




















NOD 6 sirincsda Seca at cba scaahe eesenbese sawn Pe ee 3) $17, 000! $100,000 
Chicago and Lake Huron (estimated) .. R sed 66; 2,000,000) 2,000, 
CHECENORKC BOA OMO oe cscdcosiccesvscccnsees eer .o| 423) 30,940,000 15,899,000 
Detroit, Eel River, and lilinoie........... Seeebksnssenabses Saeisaell 94) = 2,624,000 1,100,000 
DM sb seu cel nee cuiepcnsneh abeauniunsaane ee ee ee «+| 526) 56,000,000) 86,500,000 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and. Western iianaseens aeeewses seeee| 882) 12,000,000 7,611,000 
Montgomery and Eufaula............ Saude ss bukeuinmananmaseane | 81/ 2,500,000) 1,149,400 
Mutt MEUNES oc cons oi noah con was Nien Gaasukesesn eemanemunan ns. 28); 14,555,900) 5,820,000 
Memphis, Carthage, and Northwestern (in Kan-as) (estimated). .| 3) 45,000) 60,000 
North and South of Georgia (N G.).............00008 ceunaseada | 23} 301,500) 402,500 
Se SEER EE Ee ee 175) 5,800,000} 5,000,000 
Obio and Kentucky Coal and Iron (estimated)...........00-...4- | 30) 500,000! 500,000 
PMMA TANIMREIR oso nats Gotinon se sbetccbe a4 bacscianeaawiesaane | 40} 500,000) 1,000,000 
St. Louis, Keosauqua, and St. Paul (estimated)................65 | 5 50,000 000 
Springfield and Northwestern...........cecsseceeeees éumemeawes | 47 1,000,000 180,000 
Wilmington and Reading (branch) .............. eee cece ee eeeees q 500,000 deneene 
Total, 16 roads......:..+0000+ iii aceasta eee 2,388! $128,833,400' $126,921,900 








_ Total bonds, stock, and debt (capital invested), 8255, 755, 7800. 





PROCEEDINGS COMMENCED (INCLUDING RECEIVERSHIPS APPOINTED) DURING 1877" 





NAME OF ROAD. | Miles. Bonds and 








Debt.” |Capital Stock. 
NO ENE nb bond bceuusdanbamenesuses Ondade~nss ieee taane 349 «$5, 800, 000 $3,700,000 
INS SIN Prd HON 5 is sien dik co cinsadosieneeearnadeada doe 95 , O04 1,600, 
Anderson, Lebanon, and St. Louis (estimated).......... seveccees 2 300,000 1,000,000 
Cincinnati, Rockport, and Southwestern............ecceece eens 2 69,000 383, 
Chicago, Sueinaw, and Canada...............000.. Skkeanecaweuee 20 480,000 220,000 
Se NN SO, RONNIE: OED cas wan nachsensebasaeuaceeadeobessiones 146 8,200,000! ~—_ 5,000,000 
Covington, Columbus, and Black Hills (e:timated).............6 26 500,000 500, 
Central of Now Peweey7.....00sccecccoccceessccees Sueeweenewawesees 343 000,000, 20,500,000 
Cincinnati, Sandusky, and Cleveland.............  cecceeeeeees . 189 2,600,000) 4,500,000 


Chicago and Southern 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Chicago and Paducah.........sssecsecsceeseees RRS OOF | 156 2,824,800! 2,178,500 
Chicayo, Pekin, and Southwestern...............csceccecscecces 88, 1,068,090 826,500 
Chicago, Millington, and Western............cccccccccccccceccce! 10) 59,000. 66,800 
SN Ss ceca uins Rb RbieNnsdeedok dbsuecsnent 80) 1,750,000) 1,328,000 
EE INN 6. vinsnk ci. caebouahbaadeseedasdebacsacou act By, 42,000) 44,740 
Chicago and Southwestern (Atchison branch, one enesees | 30 1,000,000) 700,000 
SE Nt ON MONIII na cnce bine sao Xanaiceweedchusesanceacuans | 800) 6,140,500 7,000,000 
Danville, Hazleton, and Wilkesbarre...........ccccccceseccccces | 48) 2,847,000) 658,500 
Eastern, of New Hampshire REA ee or ee ae ee | | eee | 492,000 
Fond du Lac NE ND ie nG sb sakacnasacadegiesscksccl 30 250,000 250, 
NMR UUMNE +4 issessnaeséccateareres+cescacesncees 800 9,000,000 14,255,000 
Lafayette, Muncie, and Bloomington................ceceeeceeces 115) 1,500,000 500, 
SE CCG eek en bb acW Ah chuhiadsokad amhucckcintwcckadcud 95) 2,000,000, 8,260,000 
Missisquoi and Clyde Rivers (estimated) ...............eeeeeees 30 750,000) 500, 
Montciair and Greenwood Lake...........cccsccccessceccccccccs 55; 2,500,000 8,000 000 
Manhattan and Northwestern (graded)...............cceceeeeees inged 250,000; ....... 
EE RR EEE ERY OI 282) 18,818,000 14,000,000 
EES EEE LE IG RAE, 619 12,852,000, 24,000,000 
Se ee eee 36 269,500 = 1,123,000 
Portland and Ogdensburg (Maine).-.-..-.----....... ss 91, 2,282,500! 1,052,000 
Portland and Ogdensburg (Vermont Division)................... 121) —-2,800,000,. 1,200,000 
ES IEE CTR IEE PRE RRES Sra: 58| 1, Bt 0,000) 636,000 
Pt pksk Sossteaeu shan Glksksshsscahsndessbueds nevowssscass 82) 850,000; = 1,324,000 
Paincsville and Youngstown (N. G.)..........ccecceeseceeceecees 60, 1,700,000, 2, 00,000 
Pennsylvavia Petroleum (estimated)............0.cccceee ener eees | 4 150,000! seneseencs 
Portsmouth, Great Fall, and Conway........... S sabeuaan akan acee | . 71| 1,000,000, 1,150,000 
St. Louis, Iron Mouotain, and Sout ORR ES ae 685, 32,600,000) 21,500,000 
Selin’s Grove aud North Branch (un nished, estimated). Weseccande | sees WB BOD, onc cece oe 
I ae WE PIII ovo chndehynscnicectholesbectseesecsest ! 52 3,266,000 291,500 
mney 4 and oe ep uCEONS Scakunkuesesactenssdesscsbecdae 60 2,467,500 2,821,000 
ase epee, he ere ieniseudecusnnand Hl  sesennenes 220,000 
Wasbington SPE ccwsgtatfencusianns iepbithibarsnneliaiaaees | 58 718,000, 1,927,000 
West Wisconsin ...... ....... Gassbensess Nesccahansbetoaeesane -| 188° 9,080,000' 9,000,000 
Wisconsin Central ,..........0sseeeeeeees Serre rrr | 450, 5,800,000, 1,900,000 





Total, 44 roads.......... Lesessseseseseeescesess| 5,409) $164,573,890| $156, 108,040 


eee eeeeeee 








Total bonds, debt, and stock (capital invested), $320,681,980. 
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THE PROTEST OF NEW YORK 
STATE. 


Tue Assembly of this state last week 
passed a concurrent resolution, which the 
Senate will no doubt adopt, declaring the 
sentiments of the Empire State on the cur- 
rency questions pending before Congress. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“« Resolved, (if the Senate concur), That 
it is the sense of the Legislature of the 
State of New York that the geod faith of 
the nation is pledged to the redemption of 
the coin obligations of the Government in 
gold or its full equivalent; that any viola- 
tion of the public faith would be jojurious 
to the public credit and hurtful to the good 
name of our country; that a new debase- 
ment of the currency would unsettle busi- 
ness, disorganize industry, injure labor, 
indefivitely postpone the resumption of 
specie payments, and thus defeat the early 
restoration of general pros y; and that, 
therefore, the enactment.of what is known 
as the Bland Silver Bill by the Congress of 
the United States, or of any measure calcu- 
lated to embarrass or prevent resumption 
within the time fixed by law, would bea 
grave public calamity.” 

This resolution was adopted by 105 yeas 
against 17 nays, all of which but three are 
Democrats. Only one of the three is a 
Republican, the other two being Working- 
men’s representatives. The great State of 
New York sends to Congress no uncertain 
sound in regard to specie resumption and 
the silver-dollar heresy. 


— —_—_—_ 
MONEY MARKET. 


THE business situation is practically un- 
changed. The export trade keeps up to 
liberal proportions; but all other branches 
continue dull and depressed. The total 
receipts of all grain at the port of New 
York during the month of December, 1877, 
were 5,421,017, against 4.334,945 in Decem- 
ber, 1876; and of flour 612,842 barrels, 
against 339,868, Another heavy failure bas 
occurred in Wall Street. E. J. Dunning, 
Jr., a commercial note-broker well known 
in the drug and chemical trade, has made 
an assignment to Mr. E. Y. Bell. The 
failure is for an amount estimated at be- 
tween $800,000 and $900,000, and the 
assets (also estimated) at between $600,000 
and $800,000. Among his heaviest cred- 
jtors were the Bank of the State of New 
York, which holds $175,000 of his notes; 
the Bank of Commerce, which has $140,- 
000; the American Exchange Bank, which 
advanced him $110,000; and the Market 
and Corn Exchange Banks, from which he 
borrowed less amounts. The cause of the 
failure is said to be the unexpected calling 
in of a large loan by one of the banks. The 
immediate effect of the failure was to cause 
the suspension of Messrs. John F. Henry, 
Curran & Co. and Messrs, Hegeman & Co., 
whose assets and liabilities are as yet un- 
known. It is expected that still other 
failures will occur in the drug trade, grow- 
ing out of Mr. Dunning’s failure, unless 
he is able to effect a compromise and re- 
sume at an early day. The banking and 
exchange interests all over the country are 
making active opposition to the Silver 
Bill for some time pending in Congress. 
Meetings of the city bank presidents and 
also of the members of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange have been held during the 
week, and resolutions were adopted look- 
ing to united action by all monetary in- 
terests in memorializing Congress against 
the passage of the Silver Bill and urging 
all to place their affairs on a gold basis as 
speedily as possible. 

The money market resumed its natural 
easy condition at the opening on Monday, 
though there were occasional signs of con- 
tinued stringency during that day. Since 
then the market has been decidedly easy, 
closing at from 6 to 4 per cent. on Satur- 
day. Asthe market became easier, there 
was more doing in commercial paper, and 
we quote prime endorsed active at 5 to 7 
percent. For four-months paper the rate 
is 6 to 8 per cent. and single-name 6 to 84%. 

Stock speculation was active at the open- 
ing on Monday and the covering of short 
contracts in the coal and Western stocks 
caused a general advance. The market 
continued active until the report of the 
arrangement of an armistice between 
Turkey and Russia. It is argued that, 
while peace would be very desirable, it 
would certainly open up the large amounts 





of grain waiting in Russia to be marketed, 
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and the mere possibility of this had a de | the week was tame and only a small busi- | totals of this week, compared with that of 


pressing effect on the stocks of all the grain- 
carrying roads. The market was fever- 
ish and depressed until Saturday, when it 
closed dull but strong. The trunk lines, it 
seems, are fighting among themselves over 
a decreasing and unprofitable business, and 
still are straining every nerve to keep up an 
appearance of harmony. Ata meeting of 
the presidents, held in this city, the freight 
combination was reconfirmed, and it was 
decided that unless those roads having 
connections with the trunk lines ceased 
cutting rates the trunk lines would adopt 
arbitrary measures, and by fixing a high 
tariff on the freight of such roads practi 
cally cut off their connection with the East. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad Company was held at New Haven 
ast week. The directors’ report, pub- 
lished some time ago, was accepted and the 
following directors elected: W. D. Bishop, 
E M. Reed, W. G. Hunt, G. N. Miller, C 
W. Chapman, A. R Van Nest, H. C. Rob- 
inson, E. H. Trowbridge, N. Wheeler, C. 
M. Pond, Augustus Schell, George H. 
Watrous, and W. H. Vanderbilt. There 
were a few scattering votes only for other 
names. On motion of Mr. Trowbridge, 
Messrs. W. M. Vermilye, Clas. A. White, 
and Wm. M. Hudson were appointed audit- 
tors of the treasurer’s account for the 
ensuing year, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 

The Illinois Central Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent. out of the 
earnings of the last six months. This is 
doing better than was expected, and the 
gratifying increase of business on the 
southern end of the line—Cairo to New 
Orleans—holds out the hope of even a 
better result in July. The old board 
of directors and officers of the Terra 
Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Co. 
were rechosen at the annual meeting and 
a dividend of 6 per cent. declared. The 
earnings of the St. Louis Northern road 
for 1877 show an increase of $15,000 over 
1876. This result is deemed encouraging, 
in view of the general depression for a 
large portion of the year. Various rumors 
have been in circulation during the week 
as to the possibility of a combination of 
the coal roads. Just as we go to press it is 
announced that the representatives of tbe 
different roads have settled the disputed 
points in the scheme, and the allotments 
will be formally ratified at a meeting to be 
held in this city at an early day. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


. (pen- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
A'l. and Pac. Tel... ....... = _ - 19% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 354% 38 S54 85K 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 63 64% 62% 62% 
C., R. 1, and Pacitie ..... .. 100 100% 89% 8 99% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .1024 102% 102% 102% 
Col., C., and lod. Cen........ 3% 3% 3% 3% 


Cu, Ci Cop GE Te, 60. -ccecce, . 2% 384% 34g 84 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 7614 7 IK Th 
Chicago and Alton..... coe 18% = 7836 78 71% 
Chicago and Alton, pref..... — - 100 
Consolidation Coal........ = = 24 
eee .- - - 15 
Del., Lack., and Western... 48% 51 48% 50% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 48 il {1% SOK 
Express—Adams..... ioe ae RY 8 98% 
American. ,... 48 48 48 47 
United States..... 47 7 7 46 
Wells, Fargo & Co, 83 83 8% 83 
BO icks-+. setadsdesencesasssis 8 9 1K 8K 
ey eve cc ddtnces..6sacaeds 22 22 22 22% 
SEATIOM ccc ccsccce ease 142 142 M1y% «41 
Han. and St. Joseph .. ..... 11% 124 1x =k 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 25 25% 2234 23% 
IMinoia Central..,............+ WY T4% 73% 74 
TO i isisiccccss ic wee 62% 6% 61% 61K 
Michigan Central..... --ccce O2% 0 GB 6% 60% 
Morris and Essex............. By% Ws % 73% 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... . 37 39% 87 37% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd sees T3K 73% 68% 69% 
N. Y. Central...... Crececceece 106% «108% 106% 
W. J. Comte, ccceccee 15% 16% 14% 16% 
N. Y.,N.H., and Hart ..... 154 1M 14 18 X 
Ohio and Miss _ ....... .. 8% 8% 8K 8K 
Ohio and Miss., pref. .......4% Wx 12 
rr 22 22% 8622 22% 
WING séctnde: piinuneue és 120 120 117 122 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 9 ? 92 914 
Pennsylvania Coal. ........ - _ 145 
N. J. Railroad ....... ... 121 121 121 120 
Gs na Ktedisvevcudes - _ -- 15 
Quicksilver, pref.... .. ..... 30 30 30 28% 
St. Lonis andI. M............ - - _ 6 
St. Louis, K. C., and N...... 4% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. — _ a 22% 
St. Louis and 8. ¥. .......... 3% 3K BK - 
ee 16 17% 16 15X 
Sn HO iecinsiivadcaasas 65% 69 654% 68% 


Western Union Telegraph, 77K 78% 76 76% 


The price of gold yielded during the 
week from 102§ at the opening to 1024 on 
Saturday. Thisis the lowest point since 
the premium began to give way. The clos- 
ing price was 102}.% Speculation during 


ee 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ness was transacted. 

A large business was done in Govern- 
ment bonds, both at the Boards and over 
the counters of the leading dealers, and 
prices have made:a decided advance. The 
bonds are firmer in London and the mar- 
ket here closes strong, especially for the 
old issues. It has been determined at a 
meeting of the Cabinet at Washington 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should, as soon as practicable, invite 
further subscriptions to a public loan of 
the 4 percent. bonds, and so conduct it 
that all persons in all parts of the United 
States may have free and easy opportunity 
to subscribe to the bonds of any amount 
authorized by law, through national banks 
and bankers of established credit, and to 
give every facility allowed by law to con- 
vert postal orders, certificates of deposit, 
and United States notes into coin for the 
payment of the bonds; and, where neces- 
sary, to sell coin to facilitate subscriptions, 
and to favor any legislation that Congress 
might see fit to adopt to promote the de- 
posit of savings for the funding of the 
public debt. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. Cur. 6s .. — — |U.8.10-40sr ...107% 108 
U. ry 63 "81r....106% 107 |U 0-408 ep “107i 108 4 
U. 8. 6s ‘81 ep..106% 106%'U.S. 58/81 r..... 105% 106 
U.8.68’65r 102% 103 |U.8.5s’8lep ...105% 105% 
U.S. 6s 65 ep..102% 102K%|U. 8.48 Or... 108% 108% 
U.S. 6867 r ...1051¢ 106%'U. 8. 448 ML ep..108% 103% 
U. 8. 68 "67 ep. 1053 05% |U.8. 4s 1907 r.. «101¢ §=101% 
U 8. 6s 68 r.... 107% 108: 8. 48 1907 cp 102% 10244 


U. &. 63 "68 cp...108% 109 


The Treasury now holds $346,108,550 in 
bonds to secure national bank circulation, 
and $18,788,000 to secure public deposits. 
Bonds deposited for circulation for the 
week, $260,000. Amount held for circula- 
tion withdrawn for the week, $249,000 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $320,410,330; gold notes, 
$1,482,120. National bank-notes received 
for redemption for the week, as compared [ 
with corresponding week of last year: 


1876. 1877. 
New York, ........--..+++ . $1,607,000 $1,446,000 
BOSCO ccc scccceccccce-e . $80,000 1,543,000 
Philadelphia........ ...... 392,000 251,000 
Miscellaneous..... .......+ 838,000 807,000 
TINGS s oscnczcccaracksne $3,717,000 $4.047,000 


State bonds were dull and without much 
change, Georgia 63 selling at 1014 and 
Missouri 6s of 1888 at 104%. Louisiana 
Consols advanced to 8114. District of 
Columbia 3-653 were steady at 76}.and old 
Tenessees at 35}. 

Railroad bonds were in limited demand, 
with prices generally higher. Public notice 
is again given to holders of any of the 
outstanding bonds of the Decatur and 
East St. Louis, and Quincy and Toledo 
first mortgages, the Great Western, Toledo, 
and Wabash, and Wabish and Western 
second mortgages, and the consolidated 
mortgage, who have not already funded 
their past-due eoupons, to do so without de- 
lay. Out of a total of seventeen millions, 
about fourteen millions have already com- 
plied with the funding arrangements and 
have received coupon payment. 

The plan for the exchange of the bonds 
of the Canada Southern Railway and for 
the purchase of the bonds of the following 
companies —7. ¢., the Erie and Niagara 
Railway Company, the Canada Southern 
Bridge Company, the Toledo, Canada 
Southern, and Detroit Railway Company, 
and the Michigan Midland and Canada 
Railroad Company—is now perfected, par- 
ticular information in respect of which 
will be given on application to the Canada 
Southern Railway Company. 

At the close on Saturday Rock Island 
new 40-years 6s were at 10614; St. Paul 
Sinking Fund, 9134; Chicago and Mil. 
waukie Division, 101%; Northwestern Gold 
Bonds, 92144@92. Michigan Central 7s were 
up to 106; Central Pacifics, 104%; Union 
firsts, 1044; Cleveland, Columbus, Cinein- 
nati, and Indianapolis firsts, 109; and Mis- 
souri Pacific seconds at 89. Jersey Central 
firsts advanced to 113; Convertibles to 624; 
and Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Consols to 35. 
There were sales of Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph Convertible 8s at 85; Long Dock 
Bonds at 108%; Lake Shore firsts, registered, 
at 10914, and seconds at 98. 

The Bank Statement is again favorable, 
showing an increase in all the items. The 
gain in surplus reserve amounts to $1,656,- 
575, and the banks now hold $10,980,695 in 
excess of legal requirements. 

The: following is an analysis of the bank 





last week: 
Fan. Sth, Jan, 2th. Comparisons. 

Loans. 239,256,400 289,986,300 Inc $679,900 
Specie...... 25,207,500 27,098,200 Inc 1,885,700 
Leg. tend... 34,612,000 34,804,000 Inc. .. 192,000 
Total res.. 59,809500 61.897.200 Ine..... 2,077,700 
Deposits. 201,981,500 208,666,000 Inc..... 1,684,500 
Res. req... 50,495,875 50,916500 Ine. ... 421,125 
Surplus.... 9,324,125 10,980,000 Inc... 1,656,575 
Circulation 19,787,100 19,861,600 Ine..... 74,500 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 
is Asked. Asked. 





Bid. 

America,. — |Mechanics’..... BL (1824 
Am’can Exch.. 104%|Mech’s Bk’g As. 50° 65 
Central _ aha 100 100 s| Mercantile...... 98 100 
Citizens.. . — 120 | Merchants’ 16 «NT 
Commerce...... — 123 |Mer. Exchange -- 
Continents! 7 — |Metropolitan....130  -— 

Corn Exeh'nge 120 — |New York...... 112114 
First National. 250 — \N.Y. Nat. Ex 100 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 9844 North Amer..,. — 75 
Fulton..... 1 — (Ee PORE cc. vececccce 101 102 
Fifth Avenue. 220% Phe —. Nadnn«déec 96 _ 
German Amer. 70 80 Repub 88 
Hanover ..... Ol |Shoe A _ — 14 
Manhattan .,.., 144 146 |St. Nicholas.... 80 — 
Marine ..,...... — IState ot N.Y., o— if 
pa 108 =— |Unton........... 145 «146 


The statement of National Park Bank, of 
this city, published in another column, is 
worthy of special notice. It shows great 
financial strength and clearly indicates a 
vigilant, conservative management. The 
popularity of this corporation is steadily 
increasing among the best business men in 
New York and with banks and bankers in 
every section of the country. Its deposits 
now amount to about $15,000 000 and its 
surplus shows the stock to be worth on the 
books about 125. 

The Chase National Bank makes a state- 
ment to the public through our columns.5 
This is a young institution, and has already 


made a most excellent impression on the 
business public. Mr. Samuel C. Thomp- 
son is the president; John Thompson, vice- 
president; and J. W. White, cashier. 

The National Broadway Bank shows clear- 
ly in its statement, printed in another col- 
umn, that it is worthy of continued confi- 
dence. Its officers and directors are worthy, 
capable men and well known in all financial 
and business circles. F. A. Palmer, presi- 
, dent; John L Everitt, cashier. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, Bankers, No. 5 
Nassau Street, New Y ork, have just issued 
a new and revised edition of their popular 
‘*Manual on Government Bonds,” to which 
they have added a supplement, containing 
interesting notes: and statistics on silver, 
which will be found of general value at the 
present time. This pamphlet is calculated 
to answer almost every question relative to 
Government Bonds, and give a great deal 
of information in a concise, simple, and 
intelligible form. All of our readers who 
have money to invest, or who are interested 
in any way in Government Bonds, should 
send for a copy of this valuable document, 
which can be had for the asking. 

Mr. Henry F, Vail, for thirty-seven years 
in the service of the Bank of Commerce 
(twenty-seven years as cxshier), bas been 
made president of the bank, on the volun- 
tary retirement of Mr. Robert Lenox Ken- 
nedy, who still remains iv the direction of 
the bank. Mr. Richard King, for a long 
time assistant cashier, is promoted to the 
chief casbiersbip. 

The annual report “of the superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department 
of the State of New York has been sub- 
mitted to the legislature. The report is 
signed by Henry L. Lamb, as acting super- 
intendent, and states that. on Sept. 1st, 1877, 
there were eighty-one banks for discount 
and deposit. Five banking associations 
were closed during the year—viz., the Dry 
Goods Bank, New York; the Harlem Bank; 
the New York Gold Exchange Bank, New 
York; the Bank of Lansingburgh; and the 
bank of Silver Creek. The report also 
shows that, while the resources of the 
banks of the state. at the close of the fiscal 
year (Sept. 23d, 1876), were $100.759,644, 
for the same period i in 1877 they were ‘only 
$93,385,429. The trust companies’ resources 
fell from $72,334,087 in 1876 to $64,- 
529,439 in 1877. The result in both cases 
is ascribed to business depression and the 
lesses and failures of debtors to pay. The 
outstanding aggregate circuiating notes of 
the state banks was $662,912 50 on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1877. At the close of the pre- 
vious year it way $735,988 50 The reduc- 
tion during the year was $73,076 Of the 
total reduction $51,116 were unsecured 
notes issued by incorporated banks, and 
$21,960 were secured notes of associations 
formed under the general bavking law. 
The circulation outstanding and secured on 
September 30th, 1877, was $145,828. At 
the same date the unsecured circulation 
was $517,089.50. 

As to the situation of the banks, Mr. 
Lamb says: ‘“‘They are unduly taxed. 
They are taxed upon what they have, and 
what they have not. They are taxed upon 
what they own, and upon what they owe, 
too. The National Government, during a 
struggle for its own existence, imposed 
taxes, under the pressure of its sore needs, 
which were as new as they were onerous. 
As war taxes they were accepted and borne 
with small complaint. But the war tax 
continues to be imposed upon the banks to- 
day, after nigh twelve years of peace. The 
tax on deposits in banks is not on the prop- 
erty of the bank, but upon its debts,” 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bo bt and sold in 
amounts to suit at jase ‘Gol 7 . oad for- 
eign coins. Deposits received Currency 0 


and interest aliowed on dy Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous 
and Bonds 





Ree OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business on the 
28th day of December, 1877: 























RESOURCES. 

jeene and discounts.... — ....... $9,941,227 15 
Oe CS aera 1,900 38 
U.8 Bonds to secure circulation.. 600,000 U0 
a 8. Bonosto secure deposits .... 130.000 00 
8. Bondson hand __ .............5 ee 10,000 00 
diner stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 508.218 63 
Due from otner National Banks eo. 1,869 457 82 
Due from State Banks and Bankers...., 4,247 52 
EEN s. sac’ adddctncktt.ces. © 750,000 00 
Other real estute,........e.csee- 107,306 98 
Current expenses and taxes pai 199,854 58 
Premiums patd........ see ceseees 84,169 82 
Checks and othercish items .. 9.112 40 
8 for Clearing House,,... 1,401,564 06 
Bills of otherbanks =... ses ee 20,298 05 
Fractional currency (including nickels) 188 84 

Specie (inciuding gold — certifi- 

.... ar err 841,078 98 
Legal-t« nder notes 1,318,259 00 
U. Certificates of ‘Deposit for legal- 

oo er notes.... ....... 1,825,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)...... 27,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer toher’ maw r 

per cent. redemption fund). 64,000 00 

BOtRD cccceccccces coccce co ceecccces $18,802,968 65 
LIA BILITI ES. 
Capital stock pald in.... 6.6... cseeeeesee $2.000.000 ¢0 


Surplus fund 
Undivided profit; ON a SE COREA a 8 
Nationa! Bunk-notes’ outstanding, 

Dividends unpaid F 
Individual depos'ts ‘subject ‘to check. :: 











Demand certificates of deposit...... O84 
Certified CHECKS... ... ...cccccsccccsccccsccese 366,59.) 81 
Cashier's checks outetanding......... 7,202 48 
Deposits ot United States disbursing 

GUOO sake”. cgactd led geccevees cocces 99,510 74 
Due to other ‘National Banks...........-- 6,901,085 94 
Due to Mate Banks and Bankers........ i 584,187 65 


1. B. K. WRIGHT, Cashierot the National Park Ban! 
of New York, do solemly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


elief. 
igned) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
Sworn to one subscribed before ne ane a lth i” 
ot January, 1878. 
Notary Public, Els aCo Tes -S . tor N ¥ Co., 
Correct— Attest :— Tabi LEARY, ; 
Directors. 


L. ‘H, 
UKORGE INNIS, \ 
Cusigoet, Nameyal Bere, 


Yo 

At TTHE ANNUAL ELECTION, ‘HELD thy 
the 8th inst.. the following named gentlemen were 
elected Directors of this bank for the ensuing year 
JAMES A. ROOSEVELT, RoB’T LENOX KENNEDY, 

FREDEKIC W. STEVENS, ROBERT GOELET, JR., 

GEORGE G, WILLIAMS. 

At asubsequent meeting of the board, GBorGE G. 
WILLIAMS, Esq., was unanimously elected Presi- 





at 3 

Mr. cob C. Parsons, Paying Teller, having de- 
ate tne Je "Xone position of Cashier, Mr. Wm. J. 
ber Asmesens Cashier, waa appointed 


Casnier. M. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. — 





Reeer OF THE CON \B5 TION OF THE 

SE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at ‘the close of business, - 
cember 28th, 1877 





. ESOURCES. 
Louns and discounts —.....eeeeee 6 ceeeee $677,516 57 
OVOEFAPAIUS . 00... ccccccee cos evsseceeeecreees 47 73 
U.S, Bonds to secure circulation....... .. 125,000 00 
U.S. Bonds on hand ....... 0 6 oe cceeseees _ 300 00 
Due from other National Banks..... 61 a“ 
Kea) estate, furniture, and fixtures 2 g 
Current eee and taxes agape i 
Premiums ee ee 9,082 22 
Checks an - cash MM? cccc2.053.. 4.069 8 
Bills of other Banks..........060. -- eeeeee: 5 984 
Specie Gaeleding Goia Treasury Certifi- 
CREED). cccccvce-crccccccvrccccesereeeteecsee 89,689 87 
}can)-cender DOES... ...0eesces- cee 9,046 00 
Ge wtificates “al deposit ‘for ‘iegai- 
ten 55,000 00 
me .-...f fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) __ 5,685 00 


Capital stock paid in “aa , 
Undivided profits............ ecco 
National Bank-notes Outstanding.......... 12 
Individual deposits subject to chec eee 








Demand cqretpontes ot aeposit.. 14,149 56 
Certified checks —.....-......0.. 3% 670 
Due to other National Banks . 179,747 75 


Due to Stave Banks and Bankers... .... 192,404 83 
POC. occcrccccccvcseces -caccvcccese $1,052,201 08 
STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,— 
I, SAAC W. WHITE, Carhier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of wy knowledge and belief. 
ISA HITE, Casnier. 
Subscribed and affirmed to before me, this 9th day 
of January, 1818, 


Notary 
Correet— Attest : SAML. C. THOMPSON, ) 
LEWIS K. RANSOM, ; Directors. 
J. THOMPSON, ) 
ITY OF BAN FRANCISCO 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS. 


ALSO OTHER CHOICE 7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, forSALE by 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 Pine Street, New York. 


PER CENT. Nel. 


Test me and my loans any 
way you please. All [ask is « trial. In 

terest paid ee Security 4 to 

S&S times the loan in tand alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. Sworn appraisements at present 
low cash values. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residence in the state. Best of references. Send for 
particulars. 


D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
__Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 








0 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Helegeant. and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar; never Gelayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through = ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par 


icul d referer 

pee BWA WA THING 3 & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 
ICKINSON, Manager 

acme ona 7) ‘Broadway, New York 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
LD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove _brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 

NGENCY, address, for cireuler. “ACTUARY of 

Oentral Iinois Loan , 


, Missouri, and 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


A $10.00 present for everybedy. Read 
page 31. ; 























z 





RPORT. OF THE COND He N OF T 
ATIONAL BROADWAY , at New York 

ity, in the State of New York, at a Close of bust- 
ness, Dec. 28ti:, 1877: 








ESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts............ sseseseed $2,766,214 59 
Overarafts 218 96 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 1,000,000 00 
United States bonds on han . 1,000.000 00 
Other stucks, bon4s, and — paseo 128,400 00 
Due from other national bangs...... .. [ 498;189 31 
Due trom svate banks and bankers...... ‘ 12,965 56 
MOR) COEBID....0020--2:00  socoveccoee ee 212,457 94 
Current expenses and taxes paid 85 684 99 
Premiames paid ..... cee eveee 119.000 00 
Checks and other cash items.,..... 73.930 19 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 349,634 46 
Bills of other banks ..... -  -.+eeeee 56,207 00 
Fractiona! currency (inc iuding nickels); 150 29 
spose Gactasiog — Treasury certifi- 
eiiatehaiapived’ 36086 -arebnecee 14% ~ 43 
a ve faa SN al hee PRT e a 359,813 00 
United Sta:es certificates of deposit for 
i ccnsses ehh s.: . ugeesed 825,090 00 
Redemotion fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). 45,000 00 
Due trom Unived States Treasurer, o.her 
than 5 percent. redemption fund... .. 6,600 00 
Ee ee Ea ee -87,132,511 64 
LIA BIL ities. 
Castes aoe paid in...... .++ «981,000,000 00 
pes paneer S00enGROd eo Cowseces 066 1,000,000 00 
Un vided profits. 900000 000cge00088 00000 275,198 87 
National bank-notes outetanding....""" 900,000 
Stace bank-notes outstanding.......... ..+. 7,029 00 
UEEOOE DRAR...5- apnccencce cooecce ) 


640 00 
Individual donoeite ‘subject to check: . 8,619.970 13 
mand ce semostes of deposit 2,491 OF 


OS eee apetggete 10,730 89 
Due w other national banks...............-. 296.022 63 
Due to state banks and bankers...........- 20,429 57 
i, er ery $7,132,511 64 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.—I, 
JOHN L EVERITT, cashier of the abovenamed 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowigtas one belief. 
ERIT L’, Cashier. 
Subscribed and “er: ~ betsre. we this — day of 
January, 1878. ed), STEED, 
tary 2 mm. ‘New Yor County. 


K. ih LMER 
5.BU RKH ALTER, ( 
GEO, E PET 

The abovenamed bank has ne a aE 
— of etght per cent., payable on the 2d Jan., 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New Youk, Dec. 10th, 1877. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 
FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sums of Five Doilars and poment and not ex- 
ceeding One Thousand Dollars, and of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sums in excess of One Thousand Dollars and 
not exceeding ‘bree Thousand Dollars, which shall 
have been deposited at lesst three months on the 
firet duy of January next, will be allowed to the De- 
ositors, and will be payable on or after MONDAY, 
ANUARY 2ist, ue. = accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By 
By Order of the tr rusiees. 


SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


4 $10.00 
Read page 


Oorrect—Attest: 
Directors. 








An astonishing offer. 
present for everybody. 
31. 

Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COs, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT 8ST. 
| Sn $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAK-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75 a year, according to size. An extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as EXECUTORS, \ADMINIS- 
TRATVORS, and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXKCUTE TRUSTS of ever description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FU NDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 

KEPT SEPARATE ND A T FR 

ASSETS OF THE FOMPAN1 K L 

pL state : Sf Ct 4 COMPANY HAS A 
TR APIT $1,000,000 PRIMARILY RE- 
RPONSIBL E POR THEIR T TRUST OBLIGATIONS. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept, with- 
out charge. 


BTEPHEN A. CAL DWELL ELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Department 
KOBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

















DIRECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, Henry C. Gibson 
John Welsh. J, Gillingham rell, 


Edward W. Clark, Henry Pratt Mc cKean, 


Alexander Henry, | A~ iam A Taeriek, 
George F. Tyler, hn B. Geet. 
Edward T Stoel, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE 184 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 8th, 1878. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
Gay declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 


CENT, also an extra dividend of Two AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT, payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


A magnijsicent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 31. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 


HANOVER 


Fire insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Stveet, 
Rekervd paid in, in cash 000 0 
serves oes "aut abilities, including 











THE INDEPENDENT 


ommercial. 
THE BANKERS AND BUSINESS 
MEN. 


Tue bankers and business men of the 
country seem to be aroused at last to a con- 





sideration of the financial perils impending 
over the people. When the President’s 
Message appeared, accompanied by the re- 
port of Secretary Sherman, the general im- 
pression was that no silver bill could be- 
come a law in violation of the conditions 
and qualifications specified in the Message. 
The silver men were at first disheartened; 
but soon they rallied, and assured them 
selves and others that they could and would 
pass the Bland Silver Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. This possibility has awakened 
the sober financial sense of the country to a 
realization of the peril, and led to efforts 
with a view of averting it. 

Of this character was the meeting held 
in this city last week, composed of officers 
of banks, savings banks, insurance and 
trust companies, and also several mer 
chants, and in which there were represent- 
atives of the clearing houses of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The move- 
ment has not been made a moment too soon 
and should be kept up with unsleeping 
vigilance till the danger is past. It is in the 
power of the banks and the financial insti- 
tutions of the country either to defeat the 
Bland Silver Bill entirely, which is the best 
thing that can happen, or by concert of 
action greatly to modify and diminish the 
resulting evils, should it unfortunately be- 
come a law. 

Mr. Coe, the president of the American 
Exchange Bank, at the meeting last week 
read a report prepared by a committee pre- 
viously appointed, in which two questions 
were discussed: ‘‘ First, what effect the sub- 
stitution of silver dollars of 4124 grains for 
the present gold dollars, as a legal measure 
of value, would have upon the conduct of 
general business and upon the institutions 
under our charge; and, secondly, what 
measures can be recommended to save our 
capitals from the loss which it is believed 
would result from such a change.” The 
report was unanimously adopted. 

In reference to the first point, the report 
presents the violation of good faith, the 
discredit of the Government in all the 
markets of the world, the depreciation of 
its bonded securities, the enormous losses 
to savings banks and insurance companies, 
the certain failuresof specie resumption at 
the time specified, the inability to fund the 
public debt at a lower rate of interest, the 
expulsion of gold from the country and its 
replacement by a debased silver coinage, 
the disturbance in our foreign exchanges, 
and the general uncertainty and doubt in 
respect to the future, that would prevent a 
healthy revival of business, as among the 
evils that would follow in the train of this 
measure, The members of Congress will 
find some very useful reading in the clear 
and lucid statements of Mr. Coe on this 
subject. We hope they will do themselves 
the justice to read the paper. 

In reference to the second point, the re- 
port recommended the appointment of a 
committee, consisting of bank officers from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphis, and Balti- 
more, together with three merchants and 
representatives of insurance and trust com- 
panies, to memorialize Congress, to confer 
with the clearing-house associations of the 
country, to secure concert of action, and 
devise a system by which business opera- 
tions may, as speedily as possible, be placed 
on the gold basis, and that, too, whether 
the Silver Bill becomes a law or not. The 
New York members of this committee were 
appointed at once, and the other members 
soon will be, if they are not already ap- 

pointed. Here is work to be done; and, if 
it be done promptly and efficiently, we have 
the strong conviction that it will be effect- 
ual. The battle against the silver scheme 
should be fought at every point. The in- 
terests at stake are so large that no amount 
of effort in the way of resistance to this 
mad device of financial folly can be deemed 





excessive, 





THe market continues very quiet. Few 
out-of-town buyers are in the market and 
business is light and irregular, both with 
agents and jobbers. The order demand is 
also small and unimportant. 

Cotton goods show no important changes, 
as compared with several weeks past. 
The movement is very moderate and the 
tone of the market very firm. 

The shipment to foreign ports for the 
week have been 599 packages from this 
port and 2,010 packages from Boston, mak- 
ing in all 2,609 packages, against 958 
packages for the corresponding week in 
1877 and 281 packages in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement for fine, light goods. 
Heavy standards and wide sheetings are in 
light demand. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
small request. Such makes as have been 
lately reduced in price are held firmly, 
while those that have not shared in the 
reduction are nominal. 

Canton flannels are almost wholly with- 
out movement, 

Cottonades are in limited demand for 
account of the clothing trade; but other- 
wise there is no movement to speak of. 

Tickings are quiet. Stocks in the hands 
of agents are very light and prices have 
been generally revised. 

Ginghums are without special action, 
pending the completion of spring assort- 
ments. 

Print-cloths have been quiet and some- 
what easierin price. The closing quota- 
tions are 3c. for 64x64 extras, 334c. for 
standards, and 3l¢c. less one per pel for 
56x60. 

Prints are in very light movement for 
fancies; but shirtings are in fair demand 
and solid blacks and colors are in good re- 

quest. 

Dress goods are very quiet except for 
black alpacas and a few low-priced cotton 
fabrics, which are being closed out at jod 
prices. 

Woolen goods have generally ruled quiet. 
Few buyers are in the market and new 
business is of very little importance, 
though continued deliveries are being 
made on account of back orders. 

Fancy cassimeres are in some movement 
to fill additional orders for spring goods, 
and special makes of heavy all-wool and 
low and medium qualities of cotton-warp 
goods have met with moderate sales. Fine 
grades rule quiet. 

Overcoatings continue without special 
action. 

Cloakings are in limited demand, though 
selections are very small! and evidently are 
intended for the fag-end of the season. 

Kentucky jeans have received more at- 
tention and some popular makes are in 
fair demand. 

Satinets have been in moderate move- 
ment for printed goods, but other styles 
are quiet. 

Flannels and blankets are in moderate 
demand only. Sales are mostly small 
lots of low and medium-grade goods. 

Foreign dry goods are still exceedingly 
quiet. Importers have commenced making 
deliveries of the more staple fabrics on 
account of orders some time in hand; but 
otherwise there is nothing doing in any 
department. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,334,089, and the total thrown on the 
market $1,810,358. 
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UNRULY NED. 
AN INCIDENT OF A CHARITY SCHOOL. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





Tue teacher called unruly Ned 
Up before all the school. 
‘* There’s but one way,’’ she sternly said, 
** To deal with knave or fool. 


**A child who’s told a hundred times 
The rule he must obey, 
And breaks them just as often, chimes 
With one of these, I say, 


‘*1’m sorry, Ned, to use harsh names 
To a dear boy like you. 
Since kindness failsin its best aim, 
We'll see what scourges do. 


“Give me your hand.” Then rosy Ned 
Turned deadly pale, and stood, 
With flashing eyes and lifted head, 

In a defiant mood. 


He felt the gazing of schoolmates 
Blaze on him like a flame. 

Shall he who strongest, bravest rates 
Submit to such a shame? 


“*No!’’ cried his heart. But one quick look 
Into his teacher’s face 
Changed his hot mood ; the wrath forsook 
His soul. Then with good grace 


He held out his brown hand. Each blow 
With sharp and stinging pain 

He took, as though but flakes of snow 
Across his palm had lain. 


To one firm thought his mind was wed 
Till punishment was through. 
‘« Teacher, there’s no oné else,’’ he said, 
“T'd let do that but you.”’ 


“Qa! Love takes Love! Love cannot be 
Behind its frown unknown ; 
Reproach is not indignity 
When lifted to Love’s throne, 
a 


COOPER TIM. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED,. 





CoorER Tim was a large-headed little 
man, with a certain pleasantness of face 


that can hardly be analyzed. For Tim had- 


none of the fatal gift of beauty; and yet a 
certain genial goodness did ray out of his 
homely features, although he was the most 
taciturn of human beings. 

There was an ingenious theory current 
among the neighbors that Tim had been 
stunted, when a boy, by the too vigorous 
armof his mother, who was unaccustomed 
to spare the rod. There was another 
theory, precisely contrary, to the effect that 
his mother had beaten him in order to bring 
out the brightness which must somewhere 
be latent in Tim’s constitution; but, instead 
of producing the desired result, the boy 
had sunk into unfathomable deeps of 
silence. 

His mother in time went the way of all 
flesh,and Tim came into possession of a 
shop, and a little dwetling-house hard by, 
which he rented to a quiet family, taking 
his meals with the tenants and lodging in 
a small room back of the shop. Here he 
lived and worked from day to day, minding 
his own business and thinking no evil. He 
labored diligently on barrels, casks, butter- 
tubs, sap-buckets, anything that came to 
his hand. Sometimes he went tothe woods, 
to engage in what he called getting out 
““stuff.” When he was coopering a large 
hogshead, the little man was obliged to 
mount on a sort of platform to set the 
staves and adjust the hoops. Then the 
children from the village school would 
peep in at the shop-door, as if it had been a 
penny show. And Tim would gladly have 
spoken to them, for he liked their bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks; but never a word 
could he find to say for himself, and when 
his large, bushy head came furtively up 
over the edge of the cask, like Jack-in-the- 
box, they all scampered away. 

Strange to say, Tim had been paying 
attention to a young woman, by name 
Amanda Ainslie, for several years. She 
lived in the next township, and the little 
cooper did not see her very often; but it 
was well understood among the neighbors 
that Tim and ’Mandy were “‘ keeping com- 
pany,” and that old Mrs. Ainslie, ’Mandy’s 
mother, did not approve the match. She had 
no liking, it was said, for the kind of ‘‘dumb, 
driven cattle” towhich Tim belonged; but 
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preferred a man for her daughter who could 
speak up for himself and assert the fact that 
his soul was his own. 

The neighbors, furthermore, declared 
that Tim would never have made advances 
to a mortal woman, for he stood in extreme 
awe of the sex, had not Mandy done the 
courting. Once, at a picnic, seeing him 
unnoticed and alone, she had spoken a few 
kind words to Tim, which sank into his 
heart. Perhaps, before that, with a girl’s 
quick eye, she had noticed the pleasantness 
that did ray forth from the little cooper, 
in spite of his still tongue. 

*Mandy was not a beauty; but she hada 
fresh, wholesome face and an abundance 
of flaxen hair. She was a good hearted 
girl and a great talker, and this gift of 
speech was a constant source of wonder 
and delight to Tim. He would sit beside 
her by the hour spell-bound with admira- 
tion, while Mandy poured forth her easy 
chat. In his lonely hours, while busy with 
adze and hatchet, he pondered over the 
mystery of how ’Mandy did it; how she 
could cut a clean swath of talk right 
through the most tangled field of topics. 
And he looked upon ’Mandy’s accomplish- 
ment with awe, as upon some intricate piece 
of coopering, of which he was quite unable 
to get the hang. 

How ’Mandy perceived the nature of her 
admirer I know not; but, doubtless, she 
rejoiced in him as in a perfect listener, and 
fell into the way of sitting by him at coun- 
try gatherings and having him named as 
her ‘‘ beau.” Tim paid an occasional visit 
to her home, several miles distant, although 
old lady Ainslie doomed his horse to that 
uncomfortable fodder called post-meal and 
had never asked him to partake of a meal in 
her house. The pretexts for these visits 
were certain little presents which Tim, in 
his leisure hours, had fashioned for Mandy 
out of hard wood. He owned a small turn- 
ing lathe and was ingenious in contriving 
work-boxes, napkin-rings, and thread-reels, 
which he produced one by one and slipped 
into the work-table of his lady-love, as if 
he had been committing felony. 

The situation had been somewhat com- 
plicated within the last two or three years 
by the appearance of a rival, Joshua Holly, 
a small farmer, who lived several miles 
nearer "Mandy than Tim did and had 
made good use of his opportunities. Joshua 
wished to secure a notable housekeeper 
and a good butter and cheese-maker for his 
small dairy. An amiable wife, with these 
qualifications, he thought, would be almost 
as valuable to him as a good cow. ’Mandy 
fora long time had no idea of marrying 
Joshua; but she was willing to use him as 
a spur in the side of her slow lover. 

But Tim was-too simple-minded to be 
jealous. He thought within himself that 
Josh was a big talker, and "Mandy could 
never endure to have her precious privilege 
trenched upon. Besides, Josh had but a 
small, scrubby farm, only half paid for; 
while Tim’s cottage and shop were one of 
the nicest places to be found and entirely 
unencumbered. ’Mandy would be a little 
queen there and quite free from the drudg- 
ery of the farm. 

This courting business had gone on seven 
years. ’Mandy was over thirty aod Tim 
was verging toward forty. Although the 
lady had thrown out certain hints as to her 
desires and hopes, she was a monument of 
patience and protected her dilatory lover to 
the best of her ability against her mother’s 
sharp attacks. During the seven years’ 
courting it had often occurred to Tim that 
he must come to the point sooner or Jater. 
Then the roulade of quick blows on the 
side of some cask or barrel would cease for 
a moment, and the little cooper would feel 
a queer giving way in his frame, while per- 
spiration broke out upon him, as the great 
change from single blessedness to the mar- 
riage state was presented to his mind. 

But there came a day early one spring, 
when the poet tells us 
“ A young man’s fancy lightly turnsto thoughts of 

love.” 
The grass was springing on the turfy 
river-bank near which Tim’s shop stood; 
crocuses were pouting their pretty buds in 
the back garden; large, loose piles of pur- 
ple and white vapor filled the sky; a robin 
was twittering on the limb of an old mossy 
apple tree. Tim’s fancy was a little slug- 





gish; but, as he reflected, it seemed to him 


that in some way he was at variance with 
the soft, vernal sunshine. He felt older 
and stiffer in the joints than he had done 
ten years earlier. There were wrinkles at 
the corners of his eyes and a liberal 
sprinkling of gray lines in his stiff hair. 
He thought of Mandy, and there came a 
melting, a softness round his heart. He 
pictured her as mistress of the little cot- 
tage, stepping about and singing at her 
work. ’Mandy had a good voice for sing- 
ing and infused cheerfulness into the very 
air. 

Tim’s fancy took another stride, and 
passed on to a new station. He began to 
picture little Tims and Mandys running 
and racing and hallooing about the shop 
and the garden. One little curly-headed 
elf would persist in peeping around the 
corner of the door at him, as he briskly 
used his adze upona great beer-cask. It 
was nothing but a heap of yellow shavings 
and a spot of sunshine. Some disturbing 
element was fermenting in the little coop- 
er’s head and heart, and be could work no 
more that day. He said to himself that 
‘he had it bad.” What the ‘‘it” was he 
did not try to explain. 

An early hour of the afternoon saw Tim, 
dressed in his Sunday best, mounted on a 
hired horse, and wending his way toward 
*Mandy’s home. He reflected, as he rode 
along, that it was full two months since he 
had paid her a visit, owing to the breaking 
up of a hard winter and the miry condition 
of the roads, They had never corre- 
sponded, and Tim did not possess a single 
scrap of his lady love’s handwriting. He 
himself was but a poor scribe. His 
accounts with the neighboring farmers 
were chalked up behind the shop-door. 

An unusually long period had elapsed 
since his last visit to’Mandy. She might 
have had the influenza, and, in fact, be dead 
and buried. But Tim did not dread any- 
thing tragicai. He was terribly nervous 
over the task that lay before him, for he 
remembered that there had never been any 
outspoken engagement between them. It 
was a purely tacit affair. Of course, she 
knew how he felt, and she had more than 
once given him very reassuring glimpses 
into her own heart. Tim was at ease on 
that point; but, for once, he did long for 
Joshua Holly’s gift of gab, that he might 
do the thing up in proper form, and ask 
’Mandy to have him ina neat and workman- 
like manner. While trying to frame the 
sentence, he was seized with a shiver. His 
horse stumbled, but he paid no heed. This 
was a tougher job than keeping up the 
staves to drive on the first hoop, and in a 
state of abstraction he came abreast of 
Joshua Holly’s house, which he must pass 
to reach the Widow Ainslie’s. It was an 
old frame building, gray and rather dilap- 
idated, standing ona knoll that overlooked 
the road. Tim was recalled to his senses 
by the sight of a load of household stuff, 
surmounted by a feather bed, drawn up 
before the door, with Widow Ainslie 
bustling about and giving orders to the 
driver. 

“Do you want to see ‘Mandy, Mr. 
Lathum?” she called to Tim, while a 
wicked, triumphant gleam shot from her 
old eye. 

Tim checked his horse, opened his mouth 
to speak, then closed it again, and slowly 
nodded his head. Amidst the whirl in his 
brain, he remembered that Josh Holly’s 
mother was half the time bedridden. Prob- 
ably her neighbors had gone in to minister 
to her needs. 

In a moment ’Mandy came out into the 
soft spring sunshine. She was dressed in 
one of her best gowns, a dark blue stuff, 


‘which served as a foil to her fair skin and 


pretty light hair; but her face was pale and 
her looks troubled. Tim got off his horse 
and they walked along the grassy roadside 
together in silence for a few paces. 

‘““*Mandy,” said Tim, at last, “‘ I thought 
I would come over to-day and have a few 
words with you.” 

«‘Then you have heard, Tim?” said she, 
her mouth trembling and her face looking 
white. 

‘“*No, I haven’t heard anything. I ain’t 
in the way of hearing much, But you 
know, "Mandy, we have kept company a 
long time, and it has come into my mind of 
late that you and me, being separate staves 





in the world, we might as well have the 
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hoop put on and be coopered up together. 
*Tain’t no use making a great talk about it. 
You know me and I know you, and if you 
will have me, "Mandy, I’ll try and do the 
right thing.” 

There appeared to be a particularly large 
obstruction in Tim’s throat. He was too 
busy with his own emotions to think of 
*Mandy. Suddenly she put her hands be- 
fore her face and began to sob. 

‘*Oh! Tim, why didn’t you speak before? 
What made you so slow?” 

“TI didn’t think there was any great 
taking of a hurry, Mandy,” said Tim, dis- 
comfited. and hardly knowing why. ‘‘I’m 
a slow man, ‘Mandy; slow, but sure. I 
never thought of any other girl but you; 
and I’ve thought of you summer and win- 
ter, year in and year out, when I was coop- 
ering away at the tubs and buckets. If I 
hadn’t been a dumb creature, like the four- 
footed beasts of the field, I might have 
made something fine of all my thoughts 
about you, "Mandy; but it seemed as 
though you must know what was going on 
within me.” 

‘* Don’t talk like that, Tim,” sobbed the 
poor girl. ‘‘It will just kill me, and it is 
too late now. Mother was always against 
you, Tim. She said you was one of them 
confirmed old bachelors that only wanted a 
place to run to, She kept at me continually 
about Josh Holly, and Josh would let me 
have no peace. Mother was always com- 
plaining about the mortgage on the old 
place. She said I could get her out of 
trouble and give her a good home for the 
rest of her days just by saying the word. 
You have only been over to see me once in 
five months, Tim. How could I know you 
meant anything? Oh! I must tell you; but 
it will break my heart. They hurried 
things up. They gave me no rest, and I 
was married to Joshua yesterday.” 

Tim felt hig, knees giving way. The 
bright spring sunshine turned black before 
his eyes. There was a sound of rushing 
and roaring waters in his ears. He came 
to himself in an instant, and "Mandy had 
hold of his arm. 

‘’Tain’t nothing,” said he, in a faint 
voice, unclasping her cold fingers and 
keeping them for a moment in his own, 
“Only I’m such a dumb, slow, stupid 
creeter. I see now I have done youa great 
wrong, Mandy, and I beg your pardon. I 
didn’t mean to,” he added, in a half whis- 
per. ‘‘I wouldn’t have harmed a hair of 
your head, more than an old mother bird 
would knowingly hurt its young ones.” 

’Mandy stood there deathly pale and 
rigid. Shecould not speak aword. There 
was a contraction in her throat that made 
utterance impossible, though she longed to 
ery out and ask Tim’s forgiveness for ever 
having doubted him. 

Tim had climbed feebly upon his horse 
again and turned him round, heading 
toward home. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mandy,” said 
he, in a husky, strange tone, giving her a 
last look. ‘‘I shan’t see you again; but I 
shall always think of you and wish you 
well,” 

’Mandy watched him in a kind of stony 
despair, as he rode slowly away, looking 
almost decrepit, for the little cooper had 
grown old in an hour. 

From that day Tim was a changed man. 
He could not define the trouble that had 
come upon him or hardly frame a thought 
about it. The bottom of the universe 
seemed to have fallen out, letting the 
staves tumble into a chaotic pile. ’Mandy 
was gone out of his life, and now for the 
first time he realized how large a portion 
of his being the thought of Mandy and the 
hope of some day making her bis wife 
had filled. Existence had lost its savor 
and seasoning. The pleasantness he had 
vaguely felt turned to a blank and a weari- 
ness. He grew listless and indifferent to 
the things that had once seemed of prime 
importance. For hours together he would 
remain seated on a low stool, with his head 
buried in his hands. Once or twice he 
passed the night in this way, without taking 
note of time. 

Tim's name had always been a synonym 
for business promptness; but now things 
were sadly changed. Theadze and hatchet 
were idle for days together. There were 
fifty barrels to make for a neighboring 
brewer, and when the time came round 
he had not touched one of them. Tim had 
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no bad habits. He neither smoked nor 
drank. He had never given Mrs, Dodd, 
with whom he took his meals, the least 
trouble about his food. He was the most 
inoffensive and gentle of mortals. 

The great disappointment at first seemed 
to produce in Tim a mental palsy. His 
faculties were numb. He could not turn 
them to outward things. A sense of loss 
filled and overwhelmed him; but by and by 
there were vague openings in the thick 
mist that shrouded hissenses. He realized 
that "Mandy was lost to him forever. He 
groped about in darkness for the old hope; 
but did not find it. She would never be 
queen of the white cottage. No little Tims 
and "Mandys would ever frolic and chase 
each other about the garden and the shop. 
The main stay of his life was gone; but 
gradually he opened his eyes upon the 
world, and unstopped his ears, to listen to 
its voices. 

The view from the shop-door was very 
lovely. It wasin the full glory of its sum- 
mer dress. The clear, bright little river 
ran swiftly past, flashing like melted 
diamonds in the sunshine. The green shore 
sloped down in soft curves to kiss the 
bright wavelets, and there were thickets of 
bushes mingled with wild flowers along the 
bank, all alive with birds. Out in the 
middle of the river a little island had 
rooted itself, and was crowned witha tuft 
of feathery trees; and beyond rose blue 
hills, lapping and folding delightful 
shadows and gleams of sunlight in their 
curves. 

Tim would sit for long hours at the 
door, with a vague feeling of wonder, as if 
seeing and hearing had just been given to 
him. He felt that he had always been like 
the dumb beasts of the field, that chew the 
cud and look straight before them, per- 
ceiving nothing. If it had not been for his 
dumbness and bis blindness he never 
would have wronged ’Mandy, leaving her 
to cling to a vain hope until her heart 
fainted within her. 

In those long summer days the little 
cooper had ceased to work, save in a fitful 
way, beginning what never would be fin- 
ished. The neighbors talked about him, 
shook their heads, and called him “half 
cracked.” He lived in the shop, sleeping in 
the bedroom at the rear, and for whole days 
together communicated with no human be- 
ing. When he forgot to go to his meals, 
over at the cottage, kind little Mrs. Dodd 
would carry his food to the shep; and, find- 
ing him in a state of deep abstraction, 
would set it down softly and go her way 
without speaking. In her heart she be- 
lieved that Tim’s wits had gone astray. 

It was in these days when his senses were 
quickened and his mind emerging from its 
torpor that Tim began to feel strange new 
yearnings for expression. He lay awake 
half the night and listened to the lisping 
and babbling of the little river, to the sound 
of wind in the trees, to the music of rain- 
drops on the roof. He perceived that even 
the inanimate could speak, while he was 
dumb; and, with a sense of his own abase- 
ment and incompleteness, he shed bitter 
tears that soaked into his lonely pillow. 

With this new chord vibrating in him, it 
occurred to Tim that he might chalk up 
something behind the shop-door, where he 
had formerly made record of his tubs and 
barrels. He was no scholar, and had at- 
tended the district school only a few months 
in his boyhood. The teacher rated him a 
dunce. He had never written above two 
letters in his life; and it is safe to say that he 
was a worse speller than General Washing- 
ton. But this new life that was throbbing 
in him must find vent. He yearned to 
ally himself with the vocal and articulate 
side of creation. So he would stand for 
half an hour together, with the chalk in 
his fingers, his elbows squared, his bushy 
brows knitted, and the hair rising in a 
tempest upon his head, trying to disentan- 
gle the confused snarl of his impressions 
and feelings. Sometimes he painfully 
traced a few lines on the wall, which he 
was careful to smear out again at once; but 
generally, as no words would come, he put 
down the chalk in despair. 

One day Tim listened to a bluebird sing- 
ing in a tree near the shep in a happy little 
warble. The song seemed to sink into his 
heart as no music ever had done before. 

He ran to the place behind the door; for 





surely he could ehalk up something now, 
while the music was still quivering in his 
ears, and wrote, with considerable swift- 
ness, one line: 
“A blew burd set on a chery-tree lim.” 

Tim looked at it with proper pride. It 
was the first he had ever achieved. He 
had some dim notions about poetry. He 
knew there was a word that would rhyme 
with ‘‘lim’”’ and make a pretty couplet. 
Wasitslim? No; the bluebird wasn’t slim. 
It was plump and fat. Tim’s poetry, if he 
made any, must square with the truth and 
be as genuine as his tubs and buckets. He 
did not rub out that line. It was beautiful 
in his eyes. He went often to look at it, 
and stood contemplating the effort of his 
genius for minutes together. From time 
to time he chalked up other lines of the 
same nature; but none of them so much 
resembled an inspiration as this about the 
bluebird. 

He had ceased to go at all to the cottage 
now, and Mrs, Dodd came regularly with 
his meals. She brought him needful 
changes of clean linen and attended to his 
bed; and then escaped quickly from the 
shop, often without speaking a word to 
Tim, who seldom seemed conscious of her 
presence. 

‘Poor soul!” said she to a neighbor, with 
a tear gathering in her kind eyes. ‘‘ He 
always would go a long piece out of his 
way to avoid speaking; aud now there’s a 
crack here,” touching her forehead, ‘‘ it’s 
worse than ever. It’s all along of "Mandy 
Holly, they say—she that was an Ainslie; 
and Idon't dare to tell him that ’Mandy 
has lost her baby and has gone into a de- 
cline.” 

This was late in the fall, when the 
weather was growing cold. There was a 


stove in the shop; but Tim often forgot to | 


light his fire. A hacking cough came on 
and he grew singularly feeble. He had 
strange night-sweats, that left the sheets of 
his bed quite wet; but he suffered no pain, 
only once or twice he fainted away. 


Then Mrs. Dodd remonstrated. She 
told him he was very ill, and begged that 
she might take him over to the cottage, to 
nurse him. But he would not go. He an- 
swered gently that he did not suffer, that 
he would get strong again when the spring 
weather came. But the little cooper grew 
weaker every day, from this painless wast- 
ing, and at last he did not leave his bed. 
His thin face rested upon the pillow, and 
his wistful eyes looked out beyond the 
shows of things. At that time, when his 
mind was weakened by this insidious dis- 
ease, he heard voices speaking to him— 
*Mandy’s voice, and others long dead; and 
that little elf-like child figure, with golden 
hair, he had seen one sunny spring day 
playing about the shop-door, came peeping 
in and flitted around his bed. 

On a February night, when his strength 
was far spent, there came a great fall of 
snow. Thick flakes dropped from the vast, 
silent sky and muffled up the world. 
Trackless and pure and soft as an angel’s 
vestment it Jay around the little shop, heap- 
ing the window-sill, lining the limbs of 
trees, padding all things with down, edging 
all things with pearl. Tim watched it all 
through the night, and the air to his listen- 
ing ear seemed full of the flutter and stir of 
wings. 

Early in the morning, when the gray, 
ghostly dawn came to reveal the picture, 
he crept feebly out of bed, and with a 
trembling hand chalked up his last record 
in the old place: 

“I don’t owe anybody ; 

[never cheated anybody : 

I never meant to harm anybody ; 

AndI hain’t done good to anybody, ~ 

I put my trust in Him that said the blind shall see 

and the dumb shall speak.” 

His summons had come. He crawled 
back to bed, and they found him, some 
hours later, still and lifeless, with a smile 
on his face and:his hands clasped in the 
attitude-of prayer.) > 

nn 

Mr. CAMPBELL Foster was once address- 
ing a jury, and was much annoyed by Mr. 
Digby Seymour carrying on a conversation the 
while. Presently he lost all patience, and in 


his best brogue said: ‘Pray, Mr. Saymour, 


be quiet.’’ ‘‘My name is not Saymour. It’s 
Seymour,’’ corrected Digby. Whereupon 
Foster angrily rejoined; ‘‘ Then, sir, see gore 
and say less,” 





Selections, 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 





THE fountains mingle with the river 
Aad the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single, 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 
Why aot I with thine ? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? - 

—P. B. Shelley. 





A TURKISH PRAYER. 





Ir the current prayers of the Turks are 
answered, their enemies will have a small 
chance at life. The Sheikh-ul Islam, who 
runs the Mohammedan Church from Con- 
stantinople, issued a few weeks ago the 
following prayer, which all good Mussul- 
mans use every day: ‘‘O most merciful 
God, have mercy on us and protect us, 
Thy faithful people; Almightly God, snow 
no mercy to the infidel; merciful giver of 
good things, strengthen the Ottoman arms 
by Thy powerful aid; discomfit the proud 
and perfidious house of the impious. Glory 
be to God, the Lord of the universe. The 
trace and blessings of God be upon our 
sord, his prophet, Mohammed, and upon 
his pious followers. O God, strengthen 
Thy servant, our Sultan, the chief of Thy 
favorite people; protect us and our country, 
and sweep off the face of the earth all 
infidels opposed to us and to our holy and 
true religion; destroy, Almighty (od, 
every vestige of the impious Russians and 
the equally impious Hellenes, who are grop- 
ing iu the darkness of impiety like swine in 
the mire, and who have dared to raise their 
sacrilegious hands against the faithful 
people and against thy prophct Moham- 
med. Disperse, O God, their coalition; 
scatter their assemblies; break, O God, 
their weapons; diminish and annibhilate 
their ranks; send them, O God, quickly to 
their destined place of punishment; pour 
upon their heads, O God, all Thy wrath 
and indignation; place them, O God, in the 
central abode of the wicked; visit them 
with Thy indignation, by which ‘Thou 
hast hitherto punished Thine enemies; O 
God, confound their tongues; let their 
blood flow in torrents; let their heads be 


‘trampled by Thy faithful servants, the 


Osmaniis; break down their authority, their 
rules, their strongholds, exhaust their 
power. O God, make their children or- 
phans, their wives widows, and their 
mothers monrners; confound their mental 
faculties. O God of mercy, let there be left 
no vestige on earth of the impious Russians, 
the Hellenes, the Slavonians, and other 
infidel Franks, allied or sympathizing with 
them; encompass them, O God, on every 
side with grievous plagues; overthrow them 
with Thy terrible wrath, with fires, with 
massacres and shipwrecks, by strangling, 
by pestilence and cholera, by famine and 
by earthquakes;-make their cities empty of 
inhabitants; shake them by Thy eight 
avenging spirits; as these mischievous and 
impious infidels endeavor to injure us, let 
them, O God, suffer in their own eyes, in 
their sense, in their wives, in their children, 
and, lastly, in their own lives; let Thy anger 
and indignation, O God, be hurled upop 
them like hailstones; make their goods a 
plunder to all those who believe in Thee 
and the holy prophet Mobammed, with 
whom be the grace and blessing of Al- 
mighty God.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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A BIG PARROT. 





A Birp which stands absolutely alone, 
without a relation in the world, is the 
kakopo, or ground parrot, the largest of all 
the parrot tribe, being upward of two feet 
in length, It has much of the ow! in its 
appearance and habits. The small face is 
very owl-like, and it is the only parrot 
which, Tike the owls, has a facial disk of 
feathers. it is strictly nocturnal in its 
habits, and its beautifully-mottled green 
plumage so perfectly harmonizes with the 


| green mosses on which it feeds that, if it 
| should be accidentally surprised outside of 


the hollow trees or burrows in which during 
the day it secretes itself, it is impossible to 
detect it. A colonist told me that on one 
occasion, in the early morning, he beard 
the note of the kakopo, and marked the 


J spot. He carefully quartered the ground 


with his eye, for he was certain the bird 
could not have escaped from the little plot 
of moss. He stood watching for half an 
hour; but could not detect it, until, at 
length, it incautiously winked its eye, and 
he found the bird had been all the while 
within two yards of his feet. Even then, 
he said, had he taken his eyes off for a 
moment, he should have lost trace of it. 
The kakopo, like many other birds of New 
Zealand, has no power of flight; but, unlike 


| other flightless birds, has fully-developed 


and well-formed wings, with good pinion 


J} feathers, How should it have wings which 





it cannot use? On examining the muscles, 
it has been found that, though fully devel- 
oped, they are mere masses of fat, without 
any strength or power. Here we have a 
clear instance of long-continued disuse of 
an unnecessary organ, ending in inability 
to use it. The mosses cover the ground 
and the roots or trunks of prostrate trees 
require to be sought for on foot; and toa 
night-feeding bird, in a country where there 
are no beasts of prey, flight was a superflu- 
ous exertion. Anatomically there is no 
reason why the kakopo should not be as 
good a flyer as any other parrot.—Good 
Words, 





‘*T MEANT to have told you of that hole,” 
said a gentleman to his friend, who, walking 
in his garden, stumbled into a pit of water. 
No matter,’ said the friend. ‘‘I have found 
t. 
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FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS s2s5 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrince, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 

lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dacbees himself wrote: 

‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” ® 
“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 


PATION PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Size, 26x36. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381g. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
United States. 

‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘*Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” FineSteel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and en Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, 1.Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficetion, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revesled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into bis “inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
_ to EVERY ssc IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 
n advance. 


- « 
REMEMBER that any one of the e Premiums are given awa stage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for wee year’s 6u! ption to PHE: INDEPEN DENT, in advance. ” 
We do not give but ONE premium for ONE yeat'é “subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
moe “THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787.° «+ «R51 Broadway, N. x. 


ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
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Insurance, 

The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, accordthg to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) aa to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE LIFEINSURANCE BUSINESS 
OF 1877. 











Ir will be some weeks yet before we 
know much of what was accomplished by 
the life companies during the past year. 
The annual statements cannot be made up 
satisfactorily until-near the end of Jan- 
uary, and some of them will not be seen 
until a month later. That the year has been 
a hard one for life insurance is certain 
enough. The fact that all business has 
been depressed during the year is* well 
known. Life insurance would necessarily 
come in for its share. One of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world'is to pay money for 
apything when one has no money to pay 
with. People cannot buy life insurance 
until they have first bought bread. The 
rule of the year has been to cut down’ ex- 
penses. 

But life insurance has had more than 
hard times to encounter during the past 
year. That would have been enough to 
have produced little new business, but it 
has been only a small portion of the diffi- 
culty in the way of getting it. Up to the 
beginning of 1877 the failures in life in- 
surance companies had been so few and so 
unimportant ag to be of little consequence. 
The business had grdwn into its vast pro- 
portions of two billions of insurance and 
four hundred millions of assets, with almost 
none of the set-backs that all business must 
sooner or later feel—failures that must and 
will come. If a failure had occasionally 
occurred during the past’thirty years, as it 
has in every other business of every kind, 
the public would have been more ready for 
the developments of the year 1877. If no 
bank had ever failed in the country, and 
then a half dozen had failed all together 
the banking business would have received 
a severe blow. But banks have always 
failed, and so the failures of the year have 
passed with not much comment, Life in- 
surance has had to suffer because the fail- 
ures have been piled up so suddenly. Those 
interested in insurance can rest satisfied 
that these failures were not the result of 
any error of principle. They were the 
result of stealings and of fancy specula- 
tions of incompetent men. It is certainly 
a great satisfaction that the men who en- 
gaged in these frauds are fast being brought 
to punishment for them. 

We are not making these remarks as an 
advance apology for what the results of 
the year’s business will show. We believe 
the public will be almost astonished when 
the facts are produced. It will be found 
that a very large number of new insuran- 
ces have been issued; that the assets have 
been increased; that expense of manage- 
ment has been decreased; that, netwith- 
standing the hard times and hard names, 
dividends to policyholders have been kept 
up to about the usual standard; that at 
least twenty-five millions have been paid 
to ten thousand dependent families. When 
the facts are all at hand and the business of 
the year summed up, we have no doubt 
but every one will be surprised that a busi- 
ness which has had so much to work 
against during the year should come out so 
well. The reason forthis isplain. People 
want life insurance, and the lessons of the 
past year have not driven them from it. 
They have rather opened their eyes, so that 
they could find when a good article could 
be found. 

As the annual statements of the various 
companies are published from time to 
time, we ask our readers to look at one 
item, and that is the one of death claims 
paid. Then it should be divided up in 
parts of about three thousand dollars, and 
the number of families benefited will be 
found. The money paid for life insurance 
premiums is quite usually money that 
would be spent for something else if not 
for life insurance. But the result ig one 
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coming at the time it does, is considered, 
the cost is scarce worth considering. 
—————— 


WETMORE’S WARNINGS. 


Mr. ToEeopore R. WETMORE, late vice- 
president of the Security Life, has been con- 
victed on the charge of ‘‘conspiring with 
Robert L. Case to defraud the company’s 
policyholders, by assisting in preparing 
the exhibits of the company.” He was 
sentenced to one year in the county peni- 
tentiary and to pay a fine of $250. It 
seems a little hard that Case, an old man, 
should receive five times the punishment 
that Wetmore does. No one has any doubt 
but Wetmore concocted all of the plans 
for the deception of the policyholders and 
the public, and then induced Case to swear 
tothem. It is not a very difficult matter 
to make up one’s mind as to which is most 
guilty. It isa little peculiar that the man 
should be convicted upon such a charge. 
It was not for perjury, it was not for theft 
or embezzlement, it was not for fraud. It 
was for assisting in preparing false exhibits. 
There is a deep lesson in this. If the in- 
suring public can know that men will be 
sent to prison because of deceptive state- 
ments as to the condition of the companies 
which they manage, then will confidence 
in published statements become greater. 
There is a warning in this that it will be 
well to heed. Let the life insurance officials 
understand that they are not to procure 
business by deceptive statements, and then 
life insurance will be really benefited. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


CueapP insurance is one of the banes of 
the country. Many a man has been ruined 
financially because he tried tosave a few 
dollars in his premium. The people of the 
country are far too poorly educated in this 
matter. The following from the Mobile 
Register is right to the point: 


**In the hurry and turmoil of commerce, 
when the mind of the man of business is 
most intently fixed upon the questions of 
profit or loss directly before him, he some- 
times falls into the error of placing vital 
questions in comparative obscurity. It 
must be by reasons of this character that 
intelligent business men fall into the now 
popular error which teaches that cheap in- 
surance is real economy. And it often hap- 
pens that the shrewdest men in their own 
peculiar occupations—good financiers and 
prosperous merchants—are quick to patron- 
ize those who are most reckless in selling 
insurance far below its real value, and they 
will take policies in a doubtful compan 
because the rate is a shade below the legiti- 
mate market. Does not this dangerous 
practice arise from the fact that merchants 
do not take the time to consider the matter 
in its proper light? The purchase of a 
policy of insurance cannot be confounded 
with an ordinary purchase in the course of 
trade, because it is no ordinary article of 
merchandise. The policy is nothing but a 
cheap piece of paper, whose value consists 
in its being the evidence of a promise to 
pay, and the value of this promise to pay 
depends upon thesolvency of the promisor, 
and the solvency of the promisor depends 
upon his prudence in doing business. Ifa 
man buys a house and pays his money for 
it, and goes into possession of it, he enjoys 
it to-day and to-morrow; but if he buys a 
policy of insurance and pays for it, his 
money is gone, in exchange for a hope that 
it will benefit him in the future. But sup- 
pose that, before the time comes in the 
future for his hope to be valid, the party 
who has received his money and given him 
the promise proves unable to fulfill his 
agreement, then the delusive piece of paper 
for which he has paid his money is his 
only return. Now, if a man purchases a 
coat for five dollars for which the seller paid 
fifteen, he can put it on and wear it out; 
and if it turns out that the seller is ruined a 
month afterward, this does not concern 
the buyer of the coat. Not so with cheap 
insurance. In the first place, the very fact 
that it is so cheap is the best indication to 
the purchaser that he is buying a risk. He 
cannot enjoy it as soon as he buys it; he 
cannot reap the benefit of it while the in- 
surer is able to keep up appearances. 
But he is obliged to trust to the future 
solvency of the insurer; he is obliged to 
become a co-partner with him in his future 
business and future success. He is sowing 
seeds for the future, and as he sows 60 
must he reap. If the insured is a man of 
intelligence, he must know that the insurer 
must pay his expenses of business; that he 
must inevitably pay each year a large part 
of his premiums in losses, which sum must 
be deducted from his yearly income; and, if 
these two sums—the expenses and the 
losses—exceed the yearly premiums re- 
ceived, then each year’s business must 
undermine his solvency by eating up ths 
capital. Now, the experience of the past 
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of loss is inevitable, and, to pro t! 
payment of this sum, the premium upon the 
risk must be made large enough to meet it. 
Now, when the insurer comes and offers 
his insurance at a price which says upon 
its face that he is making no provision for 
the future, that he is not accumulating out 
of his premiums any sum with which to 
pay his losses, is it not equivalent to a no- 
tice to the insured that he is paying his 
money for a delusion? The lowest rate 
may always be regarded as a certain guide- 
post to the poorest insurance. The best is 
the cheapest.” 


—The Scottish American Journal thus 
reads a lecture to American architects and 
builders, There is undoubtedly much 
truth in what is said; but it strikes us that 
it would be pretty difficult to save more 
from care in building and watchfulness 
than the total amount lost by fire during 
the whole year: 

“On every hand there is evidence of 
thoughtlessness and want of care. Impos- 
ing and expensive public structures are 
often built, with wonderful elaboration in 
showy detail; but some particular parts in- 
volving the stability of the whole are fre- 
quently made so insecure that a spark sets 
the building in flames in a few minutes, 
Factories and fine houses are erected with 
great walls and showy fronts; but the flues 
are too often only one brick in thickness, 
and no wonder such buildings are doomed 
to be burned. American builders either 
do not know how to build fire-flues or 
they do not care how they build them; and 
the architects are equally blamable, for 
they cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
most of the fire-flues of American houses 
are too thin and are also defective in the 
interior. By the exercise of more careful- 
ness in the construction of buildings, and 
more caution and watchfulness in attend- 
ing fires under boilers and in houses, the 

ople of the United States would save at 
east a hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
annually, and just be that amount richer 
ut the end of every year. There is just as 
much wisdom shown in taking care of 
property as there is in acquiring property. 

—The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Pittsfield, Mass., has recently 
been examined by the insurance commis- 
sicner of that state. His examination was 
certainly thorough and the results he ob- 
tained can be relied upon. He examined 
all of the investments of the company and 
valued its policies by the highest stand- 
ard—4 per cent. actuaries. He found 
assets of $3,255,006.54 and liabilities of 
$2,940,093.85, leaving a surplus over all 
liabilities of $314,912.69. The result of 
this examination places the company in the 
ist of companies which are safe beyond 

eradventure. We want to give the Berk- 
shire one compliment which it has honestly 
and completely earned, and that is to say 
that its losses have been remarkably low. 
It shows the very best of management in 
this regard. In a comparison of its annual 
losses with the present value of its policies, 
it shows a lower per cent. than any other 
company in the country. 


—The insurance editor of THE INDE 
PENDENT does not wish to be held respon- 
sible for the second article in this depart- 
ment of last week’s issue, which would 
have properly appeared in the Publisher’s 
Department. 





INSURANCE. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Ho, 201, 03, 292, end BBE Brenawar, Cer 


INCORPORATED 1860, 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52, 
i 
aR eMac As COMPRA UEARRR 
and LIBBRALITY TO THB INSURED. 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, OVOF..........+4. sesseeeeeeees10,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly..........sc000-s000. 23,000,000 
The assets are good for their full face. Nodeduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Fians and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 





O. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L, HALSEY, 





8. N. STEBBING, Actuary. 
. Y. WEMPLE and H, B, STOKES, Ase’t Sec’s. 


Funds Reserved to me 


{January 17, 1878. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


CAPITAL STOCK, paid up in Cash, = - S500,000 OO 





et all ) 


Liabilities : to wit, unpaid Fire Losses /- 
and Reinsurance Fund, legal standard, . . \ 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, 


192,416  ~O 
348,306 77 





TOTAL ASSETS of the Company. . $1,040,722 97 








SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Par Value. Market Value. 
Connecticut S.iate Bonds ....... s0ccooe S0cceccesseeeocoeceteetececcsce. seeeee i sees eccxoues $5,000 00 5,500 00 
TEGECMOTA TOWR BOMAD: a6s0ps cccncccscsadcsccsees cpcseeecedeesatccstedsveyeade: cas s0escnsceeee 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Hartford City (Capitol).,........... Poreee panes CUCCdbenentecnssbouensseeeeres Uebnnestndesady. £6 25,000 00 29,000 00 
ET EINE i ccknncdadcsaqnsndeces’ cocevesrscsudectheey aan. Sibepe. eiacedeoduawwens o . 10,000 00 10,900 (0 
Pe NN NN ives: 00s ycss covbpagiaed 'sceeucadocodsevesowdgebed casmcede edd se sadacaodwesecouees 6,000 00 6,600 00 
NE SI so og bi vetnnsdeciccsosnss: ca cassuens: peebenscebacess® eceneeeeegcsbeernsess<slepueeee 15,000 00 16,500 00 
ENTE ciccsnkpes: Sadcamseesasones ccsenbamenpescarbegess eteccncaes des seneeheunmaaaiseens 10,000 00 11,000 00 
I IN eas os nendndncd: soa-.ds, sedbsapessenGenetoes at edces coveceeasbe tehegessuawnemmuee 10,000 00 11,000 00 
West Midile GchOol District, HArelOrd ...6.06sssceccscceces anc scccccecercessesccccseseccocs 25,000 00 27,000 00 
Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill R. R.—lat MOrtgage ......-.secseeececcseescccceeeseuss 40,000 00 43,200 00 
Harlem River and Port Chester R. R.—lst Mortgage.... ......... asinine tinea 25,000 00 28,750 00 
400 Shares N. York, New Haven, & Hartford R. R. Stock............eescce cee Sous sémoees 40,000 00 63,200 60 
100 «“ Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, & Chicago ‘* Sepia nsidaus vanes Gokeeedeaeann ime 10,000 00 9,100 00 
200 “ «N.Y. Central & Hudson River ™  Shetittggs. Watinnienat.chee 20,000 00 21,600 00 
100 0=6“*~—s Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific a chelsea. Subceeesbebonen ccetewuces 10,000 00 10,200 00 
200060 *~—s Cleveland & Pittsburgh w peeesey Séapieememenereeenveiae 10,000 00 7,700 00 
100 * National Mechanics’ Banking Association, New York.............s.cseeseeeees 5,000 00 2,750 00 
100 *“ Metropolitan National Bank, New York.........cccccscccscsteccetees seeses 08 10,000 00 13,500 00 
50 * Central * ” wT  eicgue, paw hideewesenienec coeseeskanwe 5,000 00 5.150 00 
140 0=6**~—s Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank, Hartford... 2.22.00. 6c cecscee cecccees 14,C00 LO 15,960 00 
100 “ #«©Charter Oak - = Wy \Shewcised ahonvaduethealuacaeceuus 10,000 00 12,700 00 
3000=~C* Phoenix a ED | | Gidiglaaienepere deren enbeeReaselnenewee 30,000 00 45,300 00 
2155 “ Aitna * “ i ae oe re 21,500 00 25,800 00 
0 8 8 6City * - D -. acwaatcamawiceunin@atereameaw eens 5,000 (0 4,550 00 
oo * Hartford - we SF OM in| MeeNameae kena aeee ae eu meaeaes 00,000 CO 45,600 00 
ms > Mercantile - a ob epeinanecuecuealeadeneasbamcaees 5,000 00 5,700 00 
20 “ National Exchange “ a tM db ceseeedendviecesbaoneccmorcerat 10,000 00 13,200 00 
7% “ National Bank of Republic, Ml viis inusnctnuiig ansaeclecc cue 7,500 00 9,825 00 
7 “ Boston National Bank, WO: Medersenucsndbbisucerceocapenetee 7,000 00 7,910 00 
2% “ Merchants’ Bank, St. Louis....... TITTTLLUM TTT irre 875 00 500 00 
$431,875 00 $519,695 00 
BE Se idcccccksn. 6nss,.co) ebespubveseenenebbanstinsiahedistaniiinsansventéabebebibleiesges bak Ghbigeaweues 10,775 OL 
Bills receivable, secured by Mortgages and Trust Deeds ..............0.cccccececececeeeees eUeeeaarweteten 413,100 00 
OTN iain 6onss som: cécagsn¥ensses cvcnocbnccsWbcncéess ows itsgdbcdennsedsecsevereieess Ser ie 24,756 42 
COREY TR TER EETONG THON TIBOR oe ooi0.c neces singecee cone cckccecvessccccee eded Abeer etbavdebsdueceseacecbacbochbs 35,154 97 
Cae 10 CHBSLSP AR MACIOMANTRORE: oo ssesncccccdipccctesccscccscscesss0e’ ec: eeescccrcccccceces es covcccess 12,545 97 
ee ee ches ccccatcacen- cethscccncnetiics sicsccece O0dgssabiews adecheaces ecteunsiees Se%s 195 60 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course Of transmission. ..........cecccecectcoccsccctereccesesecccccstesecs 24,500 00 
DONE NBs oes cictvnesasscsiessecicscg accveresagnseerccascebecseses $1,040,723 97 
JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. MARK HOWARD, President. 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. ist, 1877.... .. ..... 00 
gurplus over Ho-insuranee, over... 8393:308 


50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-year pol- 
icles, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

This Company has been in operation over 2 years, 
has paid over $1,300,000 in losses ($456,868.25 of which 
was at the * Boston Fire’ of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but the safer classes of risks taken. 
8 SL W. MUNROK, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND. Heo’. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

F. S. WINSTON, President, 
ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presiden. 








Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Bartuxrt, Actuary 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877: 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 





B. J. MILLER, Actuary, 


1878. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - -1,704,481.36 


Wm. G. CROWELL, 8ec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


/ Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
CONN. 


ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUB, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8, Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t, 

R. E, Beecher 
Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, NW. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks.................:- 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
i itisncidicsccctinasan 844,015 13 
NN NN cinntininnssneniasiinedl $3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KTRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
Cc, H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 
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Fiftv-second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE No.510 WALNUT STREET. 





Bonds and Mortgages, being all first 
















mortgages on improved property..... $417,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881........ 152,250 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881.. 81,950 00 
Philadelphia City loans....... .... .- .... 149,653 59 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 

more Kailroad Company stock.. 15,250 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baiti- 

more Railroad Company 6 per cent. 

/ ee cis) a un ansmniaae tes ePesngkueteel 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. first 

mortgage lOan.... .. .ceceseceseeeee Soi 11,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company “con 

solidated sixes loan. .. ....  .M..- 25,760 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

Ward simesloam.... 9... ceccccee ccces 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated sevens loan....,... 20.000 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 

GENER TORE. ccccsctsesgsseces cesses 15,300 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan..... .. 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage sixes loan............... 42,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

mortgage sixes loan .. ....seeesseeeees 35,970 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company con- 

sulidated mortgage sixes loan..... 21,120 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 

Lancaster Railroad Company first 

Mortgage Sixes 1lOAN......ce.. cee eee eee 20,600 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sevens loan...... 25,625 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company consol- , 

idated mortgage sevens loan,,........ 9,300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company seven per cent. 

WORM. .occccccccccccsoce cecces dagteuerens 26,640 00 
United Companion of New Jersey con- 

solidated mortgage sixes loan......... 60,900 00 
Southern Central Railroad Company of 

New York second mortgage sevens 
RIS caitiviccs: Sescancdsscabicdins 20,000 00 
American Steamship © omeaagy of Phil- 

adelphia 6 per cent. loan... .... es... 11,100 00 

Schuylkill Navigation Company second 
MOrttame JOAN... —..eeeee socceses 7,560 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company fret 

MOPEQGAGG TORR: peces §§— secaceeesiscecse 7,291 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Oumnpeny 

first mortgage sixes loan,.............. 17,200 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

BOND TOG cc ciccs stats steadbiswassseaite 29,870 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware ‘Canal Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan 7,800 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per 

CONG. LOAM. ...ccccreeres Covecccecoces 16,000 00 

Philadelphia and Reading ‘Coal and [ron 
Company seven per cent. loan 12,000 00 
Harrisburg City sixes Joan........... .6..5 18,000 00 
St. Louis City sixesloan  .... ......60-..- 25,000 00 
Delaware State sixes loan... 21,000 00 
Camden County sixes loan. 15,800 00 
Cincinnati City 73-108 loan. .. 2.26 occ... 38,000 00 
Cincinnati City sevens loan.. ...., 10,000 00 
Cincinnati City sixes loam......e.0. 6. eee 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City sevens loan,.......,....... 62,500 00 
Newark City sevens loan.... 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock..... ‘ ne 22,780 00 
Manayunk Gas Company stock “ 1,000 00 
Real Hatate......c0 12. .cseeee ‘ oe 96,700 00 
Accrued Interest.... eae 15,364 89 
Bills Receivable. re 1,000 00 
Cash in Managers’ hands ‘ 53,110 94 
Cash tn Bank and Office......... siecuhtouas 84,679 44 
$1,704,481 36 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. @. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


January Ist, 1878. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
pore, ten, Ist, 176... 2.00.00 eseceereeevecer «+ -$5/491,680 
Surplu bes ee IF CONE... .cceccseesees i’ 

Premiums much less than in other panies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 








34th YEAR. | 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nur ASSETS, January lst, 1877..... esce 
Deduct Surplus to be eat eae 


LOBWIDBeccce oo coc coccccccececccccegeses Fon 31 

REINSURANCE FUND ‘for the protection of pol- 

eyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lat. The adoption and cece, of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 
2d. The maintenance of an ample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is a over the cost onthe 
Company’s dger. This item is ‘not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and veperte giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS,M.D., Medical Examiner. 

’ W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January Mth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Morine Risks from 

ist Junuary, st December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Polleles not marked Off lst 

JANUATY, 1876........cccceeseeeeeccessceeeee  99172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 738 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
— nor ae Fire disconnected with 
ne 
Premiums marked off from 1st peomentnc 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876.....000-+-.+004 $5,061,085 12 


Losses paid during the same period ..... $1,865,198 49 
++ $1,088,410 36 
Tae Company has the euteuie Assets, 


viz 
United Btates and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, ‘and other Stocks .. ..$11,068, a0 00 00 
Lane ‘secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1 Wor ode 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest and sundry notes rr claims due 
the Company, estimated Aat..........++ 02,450 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Recsivabie. cece 1,810.504 38 
Cash in Bank.......0se nessadhodisuneakas _ 365,018 74 4 


Total Amount of nitititiaseasaciseaannn 81 





Returns of Premiiims and EF. 








Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and r Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONRS, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BUAKE 
WH. i. MOORE, ADOLPH Pf MOYNA, 

EWIS CURTIS "T B. MINTURN 

CHARLES HL RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
AME RGE W. LANE, 
DAVI TL. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,J AMES G, DIE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, : K CHAUNCKY, 

. STO AS. D. LEV ERICY - 
JOSIAH O. a8 ADAM T, SACKETT, 
WILLIAM #. DODGE, HORAG GRAY a 

HOMAS F. YOUNGS, Orn pian - 
. A. HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. 


WILLIAM H, WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. MH. H. MOORS, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


PETER V. KING. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


YORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, *°= *= * = = 
Reserve for Re-insurance <« 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ oe «© ¢€ @ 


Net Surplus - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, ° 


amt in Bonk... a ester ces Lecceee net 
Uni ony Se av ~ 


tate and end City Bon nes, ‘< 
Interest ¢ due on meg on, demand 





SUMMARY or Asenrs. 
sai Metate, (wort th $i 84 360/00557°°77.°°"" 


OD. sssssssnsesensecnntscsansesnesecnstsesse eee 





domand iii vali Hes rities ja $500,117 38) 275 °2°"" 


267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 

















Balance in hands 
Sl censeemaany . 
Total,...ccccscce.ccoes etter 








. ° 
$6,143,274 77 








LIABILITIES. 


outstanding on Ist July 1877..... 





Divides unpaid oe i 


SOO eeecee 


comin: S88 88 








Pa rteree ee ee eee 


HB. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


=|NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





JNSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 2th, 1877. 
The Superintendent having personally, = byte the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aide 
by the force of the Department, com leted a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of = City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 
This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting tn value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev. ry piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago, The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 

Tne Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from Its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the Officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, a copy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required-where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of boukkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public fid and its officers to his warmest commendation. 



















































ASSETS. ‘ 
Real Estate......... PPITTTITITITITITTTTT ITT TeTTTT ee Cccesccecesccssecccccce dbseatdedcccssdnces $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, eecceccccocccccccccccceccces Cercccccccccccesccscs ecceceeeerccceccces cece eeccccorccecos 17,205,282 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., 8,484 00 10,164 00 ® 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock ...... + 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock. 10,125 00 10,800 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock... 5,881 25 6,400 00 
United States Bonds .........0..6+ toes coccesDytMay hls OF 3,892,763 34 
CII IRI ea wads cancncenennccccdecccdaceneccdecaccbsane: ancce eee 233 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock igaeuns danedpensdase 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds...... 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds........ 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds...... 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds..... coe 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds.......... 4 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.. y 60,000 00 
New Ycrk Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds.............. 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..............6....056+ grsseede - 1,074,075 00 1,178,338 38 
Brooklyn City bonds........... dadiadducgdbadischdesvacadddsacdinadadasaauas 983, 1,024,700 00 
450,590 00 
183,700 00 
Newark City bonds....... — aetane Gchbaatsesds dan sevenhentesacaasasemied « 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds..... eee +.» 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds................cccceeeeeeeeee see =—-9, 519 92. 10,155 00 
I HN ta sdbendeccasccvccdsnccccccccceecnendssccessccesstescanes 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Richmond City bonds 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds............. 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds....... 8,500 00 
Alabama bonds..... 15,840 00 
South Capojina bonds. 8,960 00 
a cncchiccndncceccdsicctccd dcccceseseccecccccegassencee 20,000 00 
is dincnaneacidienannnedadassdeevccicdccdacccasennqassacecnaneees $9,730,525 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans dé 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies.,,,,. a eR Me Bae eddeccccee ese ceuauaeawedaons 1,427,983 18 
Intereat due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages. paaneae 224,062 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds...... ead 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans. 25,719 87 
I I I is. 0h cc ten cdinccnctaccdbccccctccacesccee 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported............, waasenactes ee eeeeteee 
Premiums deferred.... 
WOR nccccsesese 2c Ctecccscceds cscccecce 
Deduct 2 per cent. estimated cost of collecting. above. bee 
Net amount,....... ar 446,178 04 
Total admitted Assets. ............+++.. eeseccessccesesttnecasedess ihtiibpneennadbeaetiel ecvcccccee $32,945,621 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 
Agents’ Balances, .........cccsccscccccers.cocscccccccetteceeesesssessssceccsseeereeecs osestree 


Cost value of Rea! Estate over pi esent appraised values 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value 


Total _ 704268 18 
Total Gross Assets..... sntiedece Richontededagdiuctatantacicuaes pdebeuctevedn cecncattucqendabadepleea $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 


Dearh Losses and Matured Endowments not du@...........cceeeeereeeeeeeeeterenes * $418,303 19. 
Death Losses and Claims resisted............6..ee0s éécas 97,200 00 
Premiums paid in advance..........66..+5+ gdccctionnsé Secccccess . 17,088 32 
Estimated Liability on Lapsed Dalteles.... pis dindthducecneeenaes . ‘ 10,000 00 
Net Reinsurance Reserve............0.ccceeeeeeeevees icsaachadiiamibadiiduitailid docncnatepeeqgecncs SER ee i _26,440,11 11 i 00 
Total Liabilities....... dubscesndeaes a Eee eiinreineeasdntehcedinnstahda Seve «$26,982,742 51 $1 


Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company,,..... 6,217,126 94 
Hetimated Surplus of mane policyholders included in the BDOVE.......+.sseecetercdecteecsteenecees 817,508 











JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 17, 1878. 








farm and Garden. 


RENOVATING WORN-OUT GRASS- 
LANDS. 


Mr. C. T, ALVoRD writes from Wilmington, 
Vi, to The American Cultivator in support of 
the plan of renovating old grass-land by invert- 
ing the sod and reseeding. He says: 





“The importance of preserving such ap 
amount of vegetable matter in the inverted 
sod, in order to supply a8 soon as may be tha’ 
motertal” which is so much needed in our 
soils, will be appsrent to all. The theory 
entertained and practiced by many farmers, 
for years past, to let the inverted sod remain 
without beiog disturbed in the subsequent 
cultivation of the land, and to reseed as soon 
as practicable, I believe to be correct, and I 
also believe it is the snrest and quickest 
method of renovating our exhausted soils. 

“When I commenced plowing my grass- 
lands early io the fall, and then seeding them 
down again, I found two objections to that 
method. One was that the grass would win- 
ter-kill in places; the other that I could not 
sow clover seed, as I wanted to. I also learned 
from this experiment that where grass seed 
was sown on the winter-killed places, in the 
spring, the grass was as good and as ripe 
when it was cut as where the seed was sown 
in the fall. Ithen tried the method of fitting 
my land, and sowing the grass seed just be- 
fore the ground froze or the snow came, so 
that it would not start till spring. In this 
way L avoided the winter-killing of the grass. 
In both of these ways of seeding I have always 
obtained good crops of gress. 

‘*For a number of years past I have sown 
grass seed only in the spring. On such land 
as I wish to seed down without grain I fit my 
land in the fall, if I can, as that saves valu- 
able time in the spring ; but, if I do not have 
time to perform the work in the fall, then I 
fit the land as early as possible in the spring, 
then sowing the seed, On all lands that I 
seed down I finish working the land before 
the seed is sown, never covering the seed. 
I think where grass seed is harrowed, raked, 
or bushed in much of the seed ie covered so 
deep that it never comes up. 

“ Many persons think that grass seed sown 
in the spring will not make acrop of hay the 
first season, and that it requires two seasons 
to doit. This is au error. On all the lands 
that I have sown with grass seed in the 
spring the grass has been ripe enough to cut 
in from ten to twelve weeks from the time 
the seed was sown, while I invariably get 
better crops of grass from such metbods than 
Ido when 1 seed down with grain. If the 
grain lodges, it will kill the grass, and if the 
weather is dry the grass is liable to dry up; 
while in both cases the land will need reseed- 
ing, else,weeds and foul grasses will occupy 
the soll. . 

‘Tf grass seed is sown by itself in the spring, 
it will generally get so good a start that no 
ordinary dry or hot weather in the summer 
will injure the crop. When seeding land in 
this way, a sufficient quantity of seed should 
be sown, so that, if it all grows, the land will 
be all occupied with grass, thus preventing 
the growth of weeds; also giving a larger 
yield, with better quality of grass, while 
forming a thicker turf to be turned under for 
the enrichment of the soil when the land is 
again plowed, 

‘* On lands which I have seeded in this way 
the first crop of bay has averaged two tons 
per acre, while the second year I usually got 
two crops, aggregating at least four tons per 
acre. It is well known that on our old cul- 
tivated fields, as the veyetable matter bé- 
comes exhausted, the soil packs down and 
becomes hard; hence, the crops suffer from 
dry weather. In plowing grass-lands, if the 
turf is turned under and remains without 
being disturbed, it keeps the soil from pack- 
ing, it facilitates the free entrance of air, and 
water enters to a great depth, thereby bene- 
fiting the crops toa greater extent. Another 
advantage is that, when our lands need it, 
we can work them over more rapidly and 
more frequently. In my experience I have 
found that the same amount of labor and 
manure applied to the land in this way will 
produce better crops of hay, and that the land 
will not need to be plowed so soon again as 
under the old method of treatment ; and, 
finally, the fertility and productiveness of the 
soil is increased,” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tue Onondaga County Milk Association 
is simply a co-operative enterprise of the dairy- 
men in the vicinity of Syracuse, to secure econ- 
omy in the distribution of milk, to meet all 
the demands of the city, and to furnish a good 
article. The result is that the Association has 
made money, and the people of Syracuse 
are supplied with better milk than any other 
city in the United States. The milk fs all 








brought to the rooms of the Aesociation, when 
it becomes their property. Each contribator’s 
milk is subjected to a careful inspection, and 
if there is anything wrong itis rejected. The 
milk is all delivered in the same cans in which 
it was brought, which are marked with the 
owner’s name, so that the consumer knows the 
exact spot from which it comes, and may ac- 
quaint himself with the kind of stock and the 
treatment it receives. When the cans are 
emptied, they are all returned to a particular 
room, where they are washed and thoroughly 
cleansed by bot steam. The basis of the Asso- 
ciation, as regards quantity, is that each cow 
should give six quarts of milk per day for 365 
daysio the year. That is the average, taken 
the year through, which the Association de- 
mands, which is 2,190 quarts per cow. The 
highest average of avy single dairy is 3,766 
quarts, This herd numbers ten cows, An- 
other dairy of 40 cows averages 3,339 quarts 
percow. The lowest average is 1,843 quarts. 
The average price received is two and three- 
quarter cents per quart, The board of direct- 
ors meet every week, to consult regarding 
their interests and make such suggestions to 
the stockholders as they deem proper. They 
frequently send out disinterested men to in- 
spect the management of the different dairies. 
If there is anything but the most approved and 
unobjectionable practice, it is severely criti- 
cised. They base their success upon honest 
dealing. 


.-Farmers are slow to learn the value of 
carrots for horses. They are so nutritious 
that livery stable men feed out large quanti- 
ties to their horses, instead of grain. Four 
quarts of oate and the same of carrots are 
considered as good for a horse as eight quarts 
of oats ; and horses that are not worked much 
will keep in good condition on hay and carrots 
only. A few small potatoes are also very good 
for a horse, especially to give a smooth, glossy 
coat. The farmer who has no carrots, beets, 
or turnips for his stock when winter approach- 
es has made a serious mistake. In England, 
where land is dear, the farmers grow immense 
crops of ‘“‘ mangolds’’ (beets) to feed out in 
the winter; and if profitable there, why not 
here? Probably the most easily raised, most 
productive, and most profitable root crop in 
this country is some of the varieties of beets, 
some of which grow eighteen to twenty-four 
inches long and yield a thousand bushels to 
the acre, if the land be highly manured ; but 
the best way to grow then is to grow a crop 
of potatoes the previous year on the land, with 
a heavy application of manure, and with no 
manure the year the beets are grown, and 
there will be but few weeds, if the land was 
kept clean the year before. 


..Mr, Van Buren, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
his a large herd of cattle, and his method of 
bedding them is certainly easy, and is, in his 
opinion, the best. The whole floor of the stable 
is spread over with a layer of straw every day. 
On this layer of straw the manure, both solid 
and liquid, falls and is absorbed by it. It is 
trodden quite solid, and the decay Is so gradual 
that not the least effluvium of any kind arises 
from the change in the condition of the ex- 
crements. The bedding, of course, is constant- 
ly increasing in depth, and this raises the 
animal, so that it can be raised and lowered to 
meet this contingency. This manure lies under 
cover in the most perfect condition for per- 
servation and making till it is convenient or it is 
the time to be carried off. Then it is all taken at 
once and a new layer hegun. The horse-boxee 
were treated in the same way, and a tiner, more 
healthy looking, nicer coated, sound-footed 
lot of horses could not be seen. They were 
standing fully two feet above the flooring, and 
there was not the least odor or smell. 


....Mr. Joseph Wallace, of Janesville, Wis., 
says in The Rural New Yorker that he saw the 
familiar light Brahma fowl fifteen months be- 
fore the mythical “ East Indiaman ”’ is report- 
ed to have brought the first pair to this coun- 
try. They were given by Captain Langly, of 
the bark ‘‘Tay of Greenock,” to a Captain 
Stuart, of the British Army, who had retired 
from the East India service and lived at Sea 
Mount, Mayo, Ireland. This pair were brought 
from Rangoon, Birmah. In the fall of the 
same year Sir Richard Ainsley O’Donnell, 
Bart., of Newport, Mayo, Ireland, when return- 
ing from the Continent, purchased of a ship 
chandler at Marseilles a pair of dark Brahmas, 
which came from Pondicherry, India. 


++ee The Country Gentlemanis positive that the 
best time, as well as the cheapest, to epread 
manure is in the winter. ‘1, It saves labor 
in handling but once. 2 It does not cut up 
the soil with wagou-wheels, the ground being 
frozen. 8. The first rains or thaws carry the 
soluble parts into the soil, and they become 
more thoroughly diffused than if the manure 
is spread in spring. As a general rule, it does 
best when applied to grass to be inverted for 
corn in spring or to remain in sod. The rains 
do not carry off the: soluble and fertilizing 


parte, because as soon as it raivs the surface is 
thawed and the soil absorbs these parts.’’ 


.-Look out for the Hessian fly. It is dor- 
mant now, but its card may be seen fn the 
yellow color of the fall season wheat, Any- 
thing that will disturb the fly or strengthen 
the plant isofuse, When the ground is soft, 
it may be well to roll the wheat, or to sow five 
bushels of salt to the acre or fifty b 
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unleached ashes. 


.. There are a great many reports reaching 
us from all over the country, and even from 
Canada, that the warm weather of December 
started the buds—and the Colorado beetles— 
aud that the cold enap following it is likely 
to do a great deal of damage to next year’s 
fruit. 








AGRICULTURAL. 
J. M. THO RBU N & CO.’S NEW YO. K 
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Numbcring 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed —- without 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Qertlandt St., New York. 
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E. K. THOMPSON’S 
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ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE wtohend AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. ©.) 


Prepared by E. K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Druggist, Titusville, Pa. 


For sale by Spencer & j ealivenore and Power & 
Plimpten, rela Os Uy N. ¥.; by Cobb & 
Strong, Cleveland, 0 bY + i Sellers & Co., Fabne- 
stock & Oo., and Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Druggists Saat. 


ONEE Mixed Ready for the 


Rr crag ny Brush. 








THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
KET. 


WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead, 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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KE. N. PHE 
SHARPLES & CARPENTER 
South Water St Philadelphia; or H. OOD. D- 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N N.Y. 
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61 Powero’s 
ester, n.Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 





superior to an 
Gewer-Pive made in this country. 











BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 
Manufacture a superior lity of Bells. 
Special sttention iven to C CHURCH BELLS. 

¢@™ lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 
BUCKEVE BeLL FOUNDRY. 
Established tn 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 











talogue se 
Vanpuzen & ohare, 102 E. wat, Closinaath 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
bealth the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; areawift and sure and fast superseding all 
other di Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 
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WHAT SUFFERINE Ladies may avoid bya 


ots aoe of Bowe’ 8 
ncentrated Syrup _ for W. d Uterine Dis- 
eases and Periodic fom Ulceration of the 


AS A MI Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, etc. 


IRACLE s0 wonderful does Howe’s 
r) {omy Syrup cure 
AS obstinate Chronic —as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Beowanitis, Diseases, of the Heart, etc. 


Sold by Druggists. Ad 
. Pac UL. B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy having 
now been tested in over ti cas cases, raitnont 2 failure, 
he has made up his mind to make the ingredients 
——S all sufferers free of charge. 
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= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. For several days past 
the Publishers, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, were entirely unable 
to fill our numerous orders. They now 
assure us that every one will be promptly 
executed. 









For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we will say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Another word to our readers. Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary is now regarded by 
many of the most distinguished scholars, 
presidents and professors of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutes, 
editors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 


reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 


Worcester is accepted as the standard work 


for practical use. No other newspaper, 

either secular or religious, has ever offered 

such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, fo 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


knowledge. It will pay a dividend every 
day of the year and every hour of the day— 
and will not stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
hundredg of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. 

BELVIDERE, N. J., Jan. 6th, 1878, 

Your great Premium Dictionary duly re- 
ceived some days since. Am much pleased 
with it. And, if I could increase the list, I would 


do 80, by requesting three trustees of every 
school in the United States to each subscribe 


‘for THe INDEPENDENT, which is worth the 


money, and receive the great Dictionary and 
present it to their schools. By so doing many 
thousands would see and learn from the great 
book that they otherwise would never see nor 
learn from, From atwenty-five year subscriber. 
L, 8. JOHNSTON. 


DENVER, COLORADO, Jan. 3d, 1878. 

The Dictionary came O. K. I had a Worces- 
ter at my house and a Webster at my office. I 
prize Worcester, and your liberal offer gives 
me this beautiful book at both residence and 
office. It is a liberal gift on your part, as the 
paper is worth more than the money. Hereto- 
fore, Webster has been my standard. Now con- 


‘sider Worcester far ahead. Go two to one on 


it. M. BENEDICT. 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received and in good condi- 
tion. It fully meets my expectations and [| am 
perfectly satisfied with the work. I do not un- 
derstand how you can afford to “give away” 
such a valuable and expensive book. 
DANIEL B. DONALD. 


Hampton, N. Y., Jan 7th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came in time and in good or- 
der, and more than meets my high hopes. I 
consider it a pure gift, as Tuk INDEPENDENT is 
well worth the money paid. I bave called the 
attention of my neighbors to your generous 
offer and they are moving in. the matter. 
RALPH RICHARDS. 


Seneca FAtts, N. Y., Jan. 9th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received, and I am greatly 
indebted to you for it. Especially does its 


| clear type recommend it. 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most | 


JAS, H. McDONALD. 


Oa.Esby, ILL, Jan, 7th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received and gives 
entire satisfaction. Tue INDEPENDENT is also 
received, and am very much pleased with it. 
JOSEPH YACKEY. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 5th, 1878, 
* The Dictionary has been received and I am 
highly pleased with it. JOHN TIBBY. 
P. 8.—The circulars have been received and 
will be used judiciously. AndI am in hopes 
of getting some subscribers to your valuable 
paper. 
PotspaM, N. Y., Jan. 4th, 1877. 
Dictionary just received. Am more than 
pleased with it. I feel nicely paid for my 
trouble in getting the subscribers. I am ten 
years old, and hope to make good use of it. 
CHARLIE 8, PARTRIDGE. 


EASTMANVILLE, MicH., Dec. 27th, 1877. 
Am well pleased with Dictionary. I think 
you have conferred a favor on your readers in 
offering such a valuable premium for three 
years’ subscription. THOMAS HEFFERAN. 


NATRANA, Pa., Jan. 5th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came safely to hand to-day 
and is in every way satisfactory. Thanks for 
such a splendid premium, in connection with 
your valuable paper. JUDSON McCOMB. 


LAKE Forest, ILx., Jan. 5th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has come to hand all right, 
and to say that [am pleased with it does not 
more than half express what I feel about it. 
JAMES ANDERSON. 
NEw BEpForD, Mass., Jan. 6th, 1878. 
Please accept thanks for the Dictionary, 
which has arrived in goodorder. I consider it 
a very valuable premium. 8. B. CORNISH. 
RUSHVILLE, IND., Jan. 8th, 1878, 
Dictionary arrived safely and I am much 
pleased with it. It is even beyond my expecta- 
tions. ELI BUELL. 
Nortu BeErvE, O., Jan. 4th, 1878. 
Dictionary received in one week after send- 
ing names. Am well pleased, and consider my 
time well spent in securing the club. 
8. J. SWARTZ. 
MIDLAND Mrnzs, W. V4., Jan. 2d, 1878. 
The Dictionaries received and greatly prized. 
R. J. ANDERSON. 











BALTIMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA, , 
PuBLic ScHooL, Jan. 4th, 1878. 
The Unabridged Worcester arrived all O. 
K. It is truly a valuable premium. I advise 
all teachers to take advantage of your very lib- 
eral offer and secure a work that should be at 
the elbow of every teacher and professional 
man, THE INDEPENDENT is alone well worth 
the subscription price. I shall try for another. 
M. ALBERT JAMES, Head Master, 


ALDEN, N. Y., Jan, 4th, 1878. 
We received Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary last evening. It is more than satisfac- 
tory and surpasses our expectations. People 
who think that it is not the great Unabridged 
find their curiosity silenced when they see'tt. 
It is even better than we expected. How can 
you give away such a Dictionary ? 
‘ WM. GUSSMAN. 
Towa Crry, Ia., Jan. 3d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand New Year’s 
Day and is a splendid New Year’s present. 
That nine dollars was a fine investment—better 
even than bread c#st upon the waters, for it 
returns two-fold immediately. 
N. H. BRAINERD. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., Jan. 2d, 1878, 
Dictionary came on New Year’s Day. The 
paper is simply excellent, and it is gratifying 
to get three copies and so useful and valuable 
a book at such a reasonable price. Cook’s 
Lectures are worth the money alone. 
GEO. D. CHAFEE. 


BRILHART, PA., Jan, 5th, 1878, 
The great Dictionary and the firat number of 
THE INDEPENDENT came to hand to-day. The 
Dictionary is fully up to my expectations, 
and I am no less pleased with Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT. J.M. GLATFELTER. 


Devui, N. Y., Dec, 25th, 1877. 
Dictionary received this day. An appropri- 
ate Christmas present. It is perfectly satis- 
factory and am much obliged for its prompt 
delivery. You will have another order from 
this vicinity soon. Mrs. 8. H. WHITE, 


HAMDEN, Conn., Dec. 27th, 1877. 
The copy of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
came safely to hand in good condition, and is 
perfectly satisfactory. 
E. B. COOPER, Town Clerk, 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 25th, 1877. 
My Christmas gift was received yesterday, 
and as such was very acceptable. The Dic- 
tionary is entirely satisfactory. A.C. FULLER. 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT., Jan. 3d, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived New Year’s Day. 
We are more than gatisfied with it. 
G. 8. CLOSSON., 
LonsDALE, R. I., Dec. 28th, 1877. 
The Worcester is at hand and I am pleased 
with it. H, C. CUNNINGHAM. 


CosnocTon, O., Jan, 3d, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
ceived. It is quite up to expectation in style, 
binding, and print, and I think in all respects 
the peer of Webster's, 
THOS. HUGH RICKETTS. 


Wavxkesna, Wis., Jan. 2d, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is received. It is all 
right and a splendid “ gift.” 
VERNON TICHENOR. 


BanGgor SEMINARY, ME., Jan. 3d, 1878. 
Ireceived the Dictionary safe and am de- 
lighted with it. R. F. TRUE. 
CLARION, Pa., Jan. Ist, 1878, 
Dietionary received in good order. As a 
premium it is magnificent and unrivaled. 
JAS. T. MAFFETT. 
WEsTBORO’, Mass., Jan. 3d, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received. [ am greatly 
pleased with it. I can’t see bow it could be 
nicer. C. D. GRIGGS. 


Lenox, O., Dec. 81st, 1877. 

The Dictionary came through safe. Is per- 

fectly satisfactory and better than I expected it 
would be. GATES HYDE. 
PitrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 5th, 1878, 

Dictionary duly to hand, and upon examin- 
ation find it unexceptionable in every particular, 
R. 8. ROBB. 
Manison, W1s., Jan. 5th, 1878, 

The Dictionary is received and gives perfect 

satisfaction. I consider it the most liberal pre- 
mium ever given. W. J. FULLER. 


Mex100, N. ¥.} Jan. 5th, 1878. 
Hurrah for the rao rcooens this day 
by express ; and a splen present it is, too. 
C. C. EDDY. 
Pre, N. Y., Jan. 4th, 1878, 
The Dictionary is received and gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction. JENNIE 8, LANDRUM. 
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Roms, N. J., Jan. 4th, 1878. 
The Worcester is received and is satisfacto- 
ry. It is something of a venture to subscribe 
for a paper three years ip advance, for who 
knows what sommersault it may turn? There 
are two buts, however. ist but: I bave my 
money’s worth, any how. 2d but: I have 
taken THE INDEPENDENT from its beginning, 
save one little vacation, for its purgation ; and 
have found it steadily progressive and giving 
more for the money than any other in my read- 
ing-room. Anchorage a/ead, rather than be- 
hind, I like, That promotes progress in theol- 
ogy. ¥ JAMES H. TAYLOR. 


— 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 4th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand to-day, and I 
am much pleased with it. It more than fulfills 
my expectations. Your paper is worth the 
money I sent you, and the bookI deem a gift, 
and a splendid one at that; for we should not 
have given up the paper if there had been no 
premium. Accept my thanks, andI will take 

care to show your gift to my friends. 

J. G. JONES. 

ATHENS, O., Jan. 3d, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT and Dictionary have both 
been received—the former as an old friend in 
the family, the latter asa new friend, well rec- 
ommended, Some of my friends are amazed at 
your magnificent premium and are endeavor- 

ing to secure it. JULIA F. NORTON. 


WESTERVILLE, O., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received. I con- 
sider it a valuable addition to my library. Ac- 
cept my thanks for your generosity. A young 
man (student) is trying for the premium and 
will, I trust, succeed. It surely is a rare 
chance to secure a valuable book. 
J. DICKSON. 
Henry Ciay, DEL., Jan. 1st, 1878, 
The * Worcester’ at hand, and I feel rieb in 
my new possession, Itis the best andcheap- 
est premium extant and is obtained with least 
trouble. J. W. WOOD. 


VERNON, Mi0H., Jan. 5th, 1878. 

The Dictionary received New Year’s Day and 
I am well pleased with it; and, judging from 
others’ lead, you will receive more orders for it. 

A. GARRISON. 
New Orveans, La., Jan. 6th, 1878. 

Please accept my warmest thanks for the 

Dictionary. It is satisfactory in every respect. 
MADGE B. BARNARD. 
BeELoiT COLLEGE, Jan. 4th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary. I am very 
much pleased with it, and I think that nobody 
ought to let so good a chance for obtaining 
this Dictionary go by unheeded, 

ROGER LEAVITT 


ANN ARBOR, MICB., Jan. 7th, 1878 
Received the Dictionary. Very satisfactory. 
Wouldn’t trade it now “fora national bank,” 
if I couldn’t get its equivalent. 
JOHN W. SOWDEN. 


HARTFORD, Cony., Jan. 8th, 1878, 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday, and, after 
a cursory examination, would say that it ex- 
ceeds by far my most sanguine expectations. 
Am extremely delighted with it. 
CHAS. JACKSON. 


DartmoutH CoLiecE, Hanover, N.H., } 
Jan. 8th, 1878, j 


The book is highly satisfactory. It much ex- 
eseded my most sanguine expectations. 
B. A. FIELD. 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan, 5th, 1878. 
‘Dictionary received. It is every way satis- 
factory. C. G. FORCE, Jr. 
RocuHEsTER, WI18., Jan. 7th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
ceived last Saturday. Am highly delighted 
with it. It more than meets my expectations. 
Mrs. 8. WHITMAN. 
Teo. SeM., Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 9th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has been re- 
ceived and is in all respects satisfactory. 
A. B. CHAFFEE. 
BRISTOL, F1LLMORE Co., MINN., Jan. Ist, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand in due time and 
in good order. It is entirely satisfactory and 
more than I expected. THOMAS MORRIS. 


BERLIN, Conn., Jan. 4th, 1878. 
Dictionary received in good order. Con- 
sider it a generous and sensible premium, 
E. C, HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. Ist, 1878. 
The premium Dictionary is received, and I 
am very much pleased with it. 
“\ : C. HAINES. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 8ist, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and gives entire 
satisfaction. ELLEN J. HALL, 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
selterooms 18 debe oa Wiiddets 

FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. ad 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 









18 BIBLE pi i Ws St NEW YORK! 
BRANCH DE ‘e * 
ART WORK In "WOOD. ST ve, METAL, 
EASTER D ATIONS NOW SMiIBITION. 
STIFFS’ viain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 


List of C atalogues on application, 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 


New Illustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty. closeiy-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the pricesof about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Tabio Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and tabie, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


CARRIAGES 


A Large and Varied Assortment, 
BROUGHAMS 
LET eB 








including 
COUPES, LANDAUS, LANDAU- 


DEPOT 


and 
L BOOr s,s 


PH BRAC ETC., 
AND MY nooo lil 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION PP ey Ww 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGI FOL 
ENGER WARWICKS, with and without top. 


PHYSICIAN RIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted fo the Behe 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 3lst St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 

RATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General it the following weil known first-class 
JOBBING- Hou 


As the * GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GO 
RICH, Chicago. iste! nancies 


Ast ¢ GOOD. )H” Needl 
LOOK me. pee rOm eedle, by WM. M. BLA 


As the * 4 ” 
An eke OHA LIE ENGE” Needle, ty “OW. 


TE 
% EWPORT WAGONS, 


RWICK 
-PARS- 





As the “ST ARD”? Neodl BUT- 
bay ty yt Hy ).. New Aa "a rk. steaitarhe wh, 
s the ** P AR " Need) STOOPS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, or Age 
Asthe “STANDARD” Needle, by A.8.8PKNCE 
& CO., San Francisco, 


As the * STAN NOARD” Needle, by HOUGH & 


wt rte STANDARD™ Neoale, by J. age 


New Orleans, 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON 8ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 

plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
tees, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Ete. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases, 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 8 
and 87 John &t., New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrents, Street Washers, 


Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1882 

ighest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

hibition at Paris, France, in 

and Ce ntennial Eich 
entenn 

one Exhibition, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL PROPERTY 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXOHANGE, 
near Leng At p N. J+. new. ow knewn as 


The main wat din, is 40x60, four stories, with a ten- 
foot piazga’ entirely around it, with a wing 25x45, 
which is two stories 
There are 8? rooms in all, large pastor. bed-rooms, 
large dining and carving-room, Pa — 
etc. Barn and carriage-house, 22: t. Abo 
#4 acres in lawn and garden, with eons ‘Tate treen, 
shrubbery 


Qcroll 

aws. 
Standard 
‘Machines. 





FLEETWOOD. DEXTER. 


Pronounced THE VERY BEST by 
SAWYER, HOPE, and WASHBOURNE, 
Parmer 4 of he oni practical books on Scroll Saw- 


“Bites, achmon 


oceu a boarding-school, it would make a 
very desirable "boarding-house during the summer 
vacation. Apply to 

F.G.&C.8 5 


B 
0 A 





E 7oRLe 






® pases, 36 HBWSPA PER INT 


{ tof Designs. pages mns every week, ee y $1. © ber 

year, postage free. 2 cents fora six-months 

TR t trial. Sabemiption, address Weekly Courier, Kvans- 
ik 





ville, Indiana. 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


5 CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


(go | and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders, 


Sik KILLAM & CO., 


_47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


1UCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid presastice of fac-simile conse of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, ete. are first written upon @ sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a commen Copying Press, 
THIS I8 THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Scnools, Kailway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schooil superin- 
tend: nts, misstonaries, and others. 
he simmons Hardware Ov., of St. Louis, says of it: ok Fyercosraph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire sutistaction. Would not be without it for $1,000 2 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, with stamp. 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN., 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 
REMINGTON’S 
Breech-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


CUN. 
















Remington's. 


Pa piso Be Barrels, 
rrels, $60 ; 
pascdie $75 Damascus Barrels, $8 othe best ever of- 
e erican Sporamen. combining all the 
meee desirable f features of the best imvorted, a cor 
with some valuable improvements not found | 
other, Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Centér-Fire. For tale by the trade everywhere, 
(From THE ROD AND GUN, Nov. 18th, 1876.] 
THe REMINGTON GuN.—Judge H. A. Gildersieeve, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut. are Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of November 10th : 
* LT have just returned from the Big South ai: where I have been gunning for ducks. I tried for the first 
ny the Remington 10-gauge gun! purchased from you lastsummer. My success ay it was excellent. In 
ee. its shooting capacity cannot be surpassed. I want no better gun, and, Dw did, I don’t tg 1 
mek d find it, even among the e& pensive grades of English guns. H. A. GILDERSLEE 
Manufactured by EK. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, New ghey P.-O. oe “. 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥, Out this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. St. 
Louis, 609 North Fourth Street. 


J, ESTEY & COMPANY, 
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BRATTLEBORO. VT. 


———__ — oe 


Our new Organ, expressly PUB ALES" for Sunday Schools, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GRAAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure.to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
y other. 


"THE [ARGEST WORKS COF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Hllustrated Catalogue sent free. 
=e — = 
“THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 91 AND 33 ROSE STRERT, N, ¥ 
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[January 17, 1878, 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


_Simpson, Hall, Miler & Co. 


York, 
ice, 6, Bron alee Coan. ” 


BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is usual br un t me gamer OVERCOATS for $50 to 


Tie oe $75; usual prices, $90 to , 
DIAG NAL Beney $60 to $75; ueual prices, ie to 


$90. 
BUSINESS SUITS, #50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGLISH CAnCIMERR PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 
pric 2s, $16 to $20 
MATERIALS, 









Factory and 





“TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a rémarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities, 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has ow name 
and the Jetter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


‘HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutel? 
preveusne corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 

nd scratenes, The moist sponge is held securel Ney 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog in a health 
natural condition. They can be used soe a Stuffing 
Boot, and do not cost one-fourth as much as the o FI 
leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuable inventions of the aay. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an unsound condition toa 
healtby one in three weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Harness-makers and dealers 
in Turf goods. Single = sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, $1.5 In ordering, send 
diameter of hoof measured across the bottom of the 
foot. Send for descriptive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the leading horsemen and veteri- 
nary surgeons of the country. I have aisoa valuable 
Sponge ziniment for pas feet, which I will forward 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and — vornitoey wen to ‘oO Aponte. 

ress 

193 Washington ‘at. a 














(2 Fire Prentum of All at Centennial, Hand and SeJ-meing. 


‘ive Print inn g on 


Press for cards, Lente | envelopes, etc. 





. Large 
izes for | work. Anybody can work them, 
have peer me for » hours, rail soe 
make money by taking in small jobs, 


have much fun andmake money 
~» BO YS, very roa! oa ‘sinles ec. 


to Mfrs, KELSEY 4 a 00. Mer 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis 8t., ft. of 5th to 6th Sts,, K, RNY, 


THE BLISS PATENT. 
Soa Bubble Foy. 
pUDlimise Yoore Mall for tf (9 A) 
fap be carried in pocket, filled with suds, without 
MILTON, BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfleld, Mass. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


TH 
a 











Ww 
pred a mt News Mugiand "as LBAD, el ng 
mF TA %-in. wide, on reels, for adem 
ren BRON, trom 34 to 8 inches,.wide, on 
’ B of any size or thickness. 
t lowest prives for goods of equal quality 


PRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
GALEM MASS. 


